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Art. 1—THE SAVING GRACE. 


1. The life of Admiral Mahan. ByC.C.Taylor. Murray, 


1920. 
2. The Victory at Sea. By Rear Admiral William Sowden 


Sims. Murray, 1921. 
‘God worketh all things here amongst us mediatly by a 


secondary means, the which means of our defence and 
safety being shipping, and sea forces, are to be esteemed 


as his guifts and then only availeable and beneficiall, 
when he withall vouchsafeth his grace to use them 
aright. —RALEIGH. 


THE German Fleet, provided with everything which 
science and ingenuity could suggest, created for one 
purpose only, and superior, as Lord Jellicoe has pointed 
out, in many material respects to other Fleets, lacked 
the one thing needful; and, in consequence, lies for the 
most part in a dishonoured grave, as the price of its dis- 
obedience to the unchanging laws which are committed 
to the charge of seamen of all nations. Germany’s rulers 
had learned, from Admiral Mahan, the Influence of Sea 
Power upon history ; but what they had not learned was 
the Influence of the Sea Spirit upon the use of Sea Power. 
And so the day inevitably arrived when she literally 
fulfilled Mahan’s prediction that her future upon the 
sea would end in a sail to English ports to surrender. 

A great deal has been said and written about what 
has been termed Lord Jellicoe’s failure to achieve victory 
in a decisive Fleet action; and so ingrained in the 
human mind is the idea that the triumph of one force 
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over another is the only satisfactory end, especially to a 
naval engagement, that the real lesson of the ultimate 
surrender and subsequent fate of the German Fleet has 
been overlooked. And yet it seems obvious enough, 
unless we are prepared to deny that ‘God worketh all 
things here amongst us mediatly by a secondary means.’ 
Had the German Fleet been destroyed at Jutland, the 
victory would have been largely that of force over force ; 
and, as such, nothing very new or startling. The 
surrender of that Fleet, however, was something far 
more significant ; it was the visible manifestation of the 
triumph of the human or spiritual element over the 
material, and in consequence perhaps the greatest victory 
in history, the triumph of Right over Might. 

When the nation offered up its thanks for the victory 
of the Right, it is to be supposed that it recognised, even 
in modern days, that those who fought to uphold the 
Right were directed by the Power to which its thanks 
were offered. Otherwise the thanks were meaningless 


or worse. 
Lord Jellicoe acted, as he always would do, in accord- 


ance with what he believed to be the best for his country 
and regardless of any personal considerations whatsoever. 
As a result, his failure to achieve the end which seemed 
most satisfactory to human intelligence, alone rendered 
possible a far greater victory, and one of such deep 
significance that no one, except Mahan, ever dreamed of 
it. This is a very old story in human affairs. But there 
seems to be a lesson in it which eclipses any to be found 
in even the greatest of Nelson’s victories. For it is pre- 
cisely the neglect of any consideration of those spiritual 
forces that have been the real secret of our Sea Power, 
which constitutes our gravest peril at the present time. 
For their recognition might in turn lead to a recon- 
sideration of the world’s problems from the only stand- 
point which can promise any lasting results. Great 
Britain would, no doubt, be extremely hard pressed to 
find the means to enter upon a new naval competition, by 
whatever name it be called; but her pause at the present 
time is, I believe, based upon an instinctive disinclination 
to demand ‘guifts,’ solely for the purpose of their 
exhibition as the strongest Fleet in the world. One 
writer has complained that the Jutland battle has left 
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us little in the way of guidance as to our future naval 

construction. If this be so, it seems that herein lies one 

of the principal lessons of the late war at sea, and one 

hers it may be, we are, albeit unconsciously, taking to 
eart. 

Two facts appear to stand out from the past years of 
war. With the obvious peril to civilisation, naval con- 
struction took a definite form, and the ships were built, 
in the main, with the clear knowledge of the nature of 
their opponents and the principal and determining 
theatre of operations. The peril, in fact, was revealed, 
and the sea spirit or instinct was guided in providing the 
means by which the most obvious danger might be met. 
In the absence of any definite threat, or theatre of opera- 
tions, since Japan and the U.S.A. are ruled out by 
common consent, there is also an absence of guidance as 
to the means of defence, which has resulted in the widely 
divergent views that have been expressed on the subject. 

It is true that many auxiliaries and accessories were 
not provided ; but this only emphasises the second fact. 
Soon after the outbreak of war, just because the waiting 
battle fleets dominated the position in seeming inactivity, 
it became necessary for the enemy to adopt methods for 
which we were totally unprepared, as he did on land and 
as will always happen, to surprise us in fact. Neglecting, 
however, to use those methods aright, he simply invoked 
in his opponents a double portion of those spiritual 
forces latent in a naturally maritime nation, forces of 
whose powers he has never had the smallest conception. 

And mark what followed. Firstly, the inspired 
merchant seamen went about their business with re- 
newed determination ; and, secondly, there was called 
into active service that power of improvisation which is 
our greatest national asset in emergency, especially 
amongst our seamen. This was, no doubt, quite natural ; 
but that is what ‘secondary means’ invariably are. 

We habitually hold ourselves up to scorn for our 
seemingly chaotic methods of preparation, a national 
quality which might verily reassure those who accuse us 
of evil intent. With the necessary money and powers, 
it is possible, of course, to organise a whole nation until 
it becomes a war machine of remarkable mechanical 
efficiency, as the ruins of more than one dead nation 
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testify. It requires, however, a people with a soul to 
‘muddle through.’ In any case, a little reflexion and 
facing of facts’ will show us that any final solution 
of the question of future construction of ships for 
the sole purpose of destroying one another is quite 
impossible. Any other solution will only intensify the 
ultimate ruin. Such a ship, from the moment her 
design is sealed, and to whatever type or class, generally 
speaking, she belongs, becomes from her very nature and 
mission in life the object upon which the designers of 
every possible opponent, as well as her own, concentrate 
their attention with the express purpose of finding 
means to compass her destruction. This is the designer’s 
recognised, remunerative, and curious business. Until 
comparatively recently a new ship, built by a foreign 
power, produced in somewhat leisurely fashion a more 
or less adequate answer, and there the matter rested 
awhile. Their respective officers, indeed, frequently 
compared notes with considerable friendliness. 

Germany, however, with a new and special object in 
view, and Mahan’s works by no means completely 
digested, introduced a novel and intense form of com- 
petition on a scale hitherto unknown ; which, as Admiral 
Fiske truly remarks, must have been amazing to the 
man who was so largely responsible for it. Heedless of 
the largely artificial nature of these efforts, there seems 
some danger of the nations perpetuating this form of 
national enterprise for no ostensible object; while freely 
admitting that the next great war, which, if unchecked, 
it is quite certain to provoke, will wreck civilisation for 
good and all. 

Further, among the many lessons which competition 
should have taught those at least who participated in 
it, is this. Whatever be the beginnings of any particular 
type of ship, she will, and indeed must, inevitably grow 
in size and cost, in proportion to the growth and 
numbers of the enemies which her peculiar offensive 
qualities automatically create. Ultimately, in some 
cases, where her powers for defence or counter-attack 
can no longer be self-contained, she will demand 
attendant satellites to supplement them, and the whole 
will require increasing facilities for their upkeep and the 
possible healing of their complicated wounds. 
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The only criticism of a ship which I have never heard 
questioned, is that she is a compromise. That is to 
say, no ship has ever been endowed with the speed, 
armament, protection, range of action, ete., which the 
particular specialist concerned admitted to be in accord- 
ance with his ideals. It follows that there are sufficient 
joints in her harness to offer targets enough to provide 
for the efforts of the most prolific inventor. 

To-day, with the impetus gathered in the late war, 
I have been told that there have been more new inven- 
tions since its termination than there were during its 
course. Thus it comes about that the effective life of a 
ship is being continually shortened. The Dreadnought, 
responsible for much, was built in 1906; but had been 
far surpassed by 1914. 

Her first illustrious ancestor, of 1573, rendered stout 
service to her country for seventy-two years; and at the 
age of fifteen helped to save her country from a danger, 
in some respects even greater than that from which we 
have recently been delivered. It is of interest to note 
that she came into being in obedience to the same law 
as her most recent namesake, and was, too, something 
of a new departure, as King Philip was informed. She 
was one of the ‘ guifts’ bestowed upon the country by 
‘secondary means, when the danger looming ahead was 
abundantly revealed in the Massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The whole fleet in which she served, in 1588, could 
probably have been expeditiously disposed of by a few of 
our most venerable cruisers, at no risk whatever to 
themselves. The deliverance, however, was as great; 
while the odds against victory seemed considerably 
greater. It will be seen then, though this appears to be 
by no means generally recognised, that the crux of the 
problem is relative strengths. Who shall be materially 
greatest? A little thought should convince us that the 
solution of our difficulties lies in a different realm. 

The existence of such a realm will be admitted, I 
think, by those even who do not consider its exploration 
practical; and it will be seen, in view of the pace at 
which things may conceivably move, that material 
strength will ultimately depend upon who has the most 
money to spend. And if from this is deduced the idea 
that Sea Power, the greatest instrument for good or evil 
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that exists, as Mahan has shown, and all that it means 
to mankind, is simply a question of the wealth necessary 
to obtain it, we arrive at a conclusion entirely opposed 
to the truth contained in the lines quoted at the head of 
this article. Power so derived, actually for its own sake, 
will be neither available nor beneficial ; for it is debarred 
from any claim to the grace to use it aright, the grace 
which has been vouchsafed to us in the sea-spirit through 
all our long history, and which will be, and has been, 
vouchsafed to the seamen of all nations in proportion 
to their needs, be their fleets large or small. 

‘In accordance with the best traditions of the Service’ 
is the customary description of the real secret of Sea 
Power; but it is a secret very rarely discussed, and still 
less emphasised, in Naval Histories of the usual type. 
Mahan, however, puts the matter in a nutshell when he 
refers to sailors as ‘a strange race apart, neither them- 
selves nor their calling ever understood.’ Occasionally, 
even somewhat apologetically, naval historians lapse 
into quotation of incidents which point to the prevalence 
and continuity of a spirit upon which the whole of 
Sea Power depends, as a matter extraneous to the con- 
sideration of questions of strategy and operations which 
it is their province to analyse, but without which neither 
of these would be possible. The sea spirit was once 
defined to me by a civilian gifted with insight and 
imagination as ‘almost a religion.’ Indeed, I often think 
it first woke to consciousness at a time when the freedom 
of the seas and the freedom of our faith were so inter- 
woven in the minds of those who were destined to 
defend them, that it is often impossible to distinguish 
between the two as the guiding motives. 

The first definite record of the spirit occurs in the 
diary of one who was present when the doctrine was 
actually enunciated, and its abiding fruit is the universal 
brotherhood or fellowship of seamen. There was no 
sign of it that morning in 1578; nothing, indeed, but 
the most deadly discord. The little ship concerned was 
the pioneer of the English into the new world, when the 
success of the venture and all that it has meant and 
still may mean to mankind, hung in the balance. 

That the dissension had been deliberately fostered to 
bar the grim gates through which she must pass, only 
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made it the more difficult to cope with. And at the crisis, 
without recourse to any material forces, a man alone 
changed the course of history . 


‘Our general made divers speeches to the whole company,’ 
we read, ‘ persuading us to love, unity, and regard of our 
voyage, and for the better confirmation thereof, willed every 
man the next Sunday following to prepare himself to receive 
the communion as Christian brethren and friends ought 
to do, which was done, in very reverend sort; and so with 
good contentment every man went about his business.’ 


And so the gates of the new world were not forced as 
Magellan had forced them; but unlocked, and Drake 
and his men in the ‘Golden Hind’ passed through. 
Truly, almost a religion. 

Let us search for a few moments in the by-ways of 
our sea-story and we shall find traces and evidence of 
the workings of the sea-spirit which has been vouchsafed 
for the guidance of those who use the seas, that under 
its influence they might use their ‘ guifts’ aright. Much 
we shall find that seems hostile; but where the spirit 
has been greatest, so also have been the accomplishments, 
and by no means always in battle. 

Here, then, is an example, taken at random. The 
four days’ fight of 1666 is over, and Samuel Pepys has 
attended the funeral of Sir Christopher Myngs, who 
fell, on the last day, on board the ‘Victory.’ Mortally 
wounded in the throat, he had remained on deck, holding 
the wound with his hand, that he might inspire his men 
to the last. The famous diarist, after noting the absence 
of any of ‘ quality’ at the funeral, proceeds: 


‘There happened this extraordinary case, one of the most 
romantique that ever I heard in my life and could not have 
believed but that I did see it, which was this: about a dozen 
able lusty proper men come to the coach side with tears in 
their eyes, and one of them that spoke for the rest begun and 
says to Sir W. Coventry ; We are here a dozen of us that have 
long known and loved and served our dead Commander, Sir 
Christopher Myngs, and have now done the last office of 
laying him in the ground. We would be glad we had any 
other to offer after him and in revenge of him. All we have 
is our lives; if you will please to get His Royal Highness 
to give us a fire-ship among us all, here is a dozen of us, 
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out of which choose you one to be Commander and the rest of 
us, whoever he is, will serve him and if possible do that 
which shall show our memory to our dead Commander.’ 


As we pass on, a remark of Sir George Rooke’s has 
more in it than many eloquent sermons. His lawyer 
had commented on the unexpectedly small amount of 
money he was disposing of in his will. ‘Not much,’ said 
Sir George; ‘but what I have was honestly gotten and 
never cost a sailor a tear.’ 

Later again, and this instance is so well known that 
it is only necessary to mention the name of the 
‘Centurion.’ Sailing with every conceivable dis- 
advantage and handicap, with her crew mostly sick and 
maimed, she achieved an imperishable renown through 
the spirit which her captain infused into his men. 
Through plague, pestilence, tempest, and disaster, moves 
the figure of George Anson, in turn captain, nurse, 
doctor, carpenter, and general comforter; the embodi- 
ment of that spirit of fellowship in service which 
brought his ship home crowned with honour and glory. 

Traceable directly to that which one of his officers, 
among many, had learned and handed on, is the story 
of Admiral Duncan, pupil of Keppel, and the crew of 
the ‘ Venerable ’ in the face of an apparently impossible 
task. And here the spirit shines very brightly, as it 
penetrates the gloom of the clouds which had gathered 
and burst in the mutiny at the Nore. Even the 
‘Venerable’ had not altogether escaped the prevailing 
epidemic, which had left her with only the ‘Adamant’ 
in company to blockade the whole Dutch Fleet in the 
Texel. A week after the symptoms had appeared on 
board, Duncan addressed his men; no great writer, 
the draft of his speech has come to us on the backs of 
envelopes and odd scraps of paper, and its tenour may 
be gathered from its conclusion : ‘God bless you all, and 
may He always have us under His gracious protection 
and make us better men.’ Note all that is implied in ‘ us.’ 

The reply which he evoked is too long to quote in 
full; but the following extracts will show the atmo- 


sphere created : 


‘Most honoured and worthy Sir—Not having the gift of 
speech of accosting you in a proper manner, we the ship’s 
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company of the “ Venerable’ humbly implore your honour’s 
pardon with hearts full of gratitude and tears in our eyes for 
the offence we have given to the worthyest of Commanders, 
who has proved a father to us, and as such we shall always 
honour you. Should it be your honour’s orders to go to 
sea, and should it be our fortune to fall in with the enemy 
we flatter ourselves that there is not one man on board the 
“Venerable” but what would lose the last drop of his blood 
in his body before they should obtain any victory over us. 
. . . We, therefore, pray and put our trust in the Almighty 
God that it may be instilled in our minds the dangerous 
snares we have so lately escaped from, which we are too 
conscious is unbecoming the character of a Christian in 
whose belief we are taught, we have every reason to return 
you hearty thanks for bringing to our memory the indiscreet 
behaviour of our conduct which was not becoming the 
character of British seamen.’ 


So the tradition held, and held so firmly, that the two 
ships waited alone, by faith, the coming of the whole 
Dutch Fleet, where the soundings were such that the 
Admiral’s flag, as Adam Duncan said, ‘ would continue to 
fly above the shoal water after the ship and company 
had disappeared. Almost a religion. And in due 
course, as they awaited that which did not fall, the spirit 
woke again, and one by one the Fleet returned in time 
for the ‘ Venerable’ to lead them, in quite unorthodox 
fashion, to the victory of Camperdown. 

Yet once more, and this in the presence of no human 
foe; but face to face with the daily perils of their 
calling. 

On Christmas Day 1789, the ‘Guardian,’ twelve days 
out from the Cape of Good Hope, collided with an 
iceberg. In a sinking condition, and apparently with 
only a few hours of life left to her, three boats put off 
to take their chance, and Captain Riou sat down on the 
slanting deck to write a last letter to the Admiralty 
that they might know the traditions had held. 


‘Sir,—If ever any part of the officers or crew of the 
“ Guardian ” should ever survive to get home, I have only to 
say that their conduct after the fatal stroke against an 
island of ice was admirable and wonderful in everything that 
related to their duties, considered either as private men or 
His Majesty’s servants.’ 
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With a handful of men he remained behind, and at the 
end of February they drifted into Table Bay and were 
rescued as the ‘Guardian’ sank. Captain Riou lived 
long enough to take the ‘Amazon’ into action at 
Copenhagen, and as he unwillingly withdrew in answer 
to the signal, fell, with the words on his lips, ‘ What will 
Nelson think of us?’ 

Finally, let me quote the testimony of one of our 
late enemies, who in five words expressed his acknow- 
ledgment of the sea-spirit for the encouragement of his 
own men. When the ‘ Gneisenau’ was nearing her end, 
her captain addressed a farewell message to his men, 
for, he said, he was not coming with them. Bidding 
them use every possible effort to keep themselves 
afloat, and, to that end to keep up their courage, he 
concluded, ‘ The English will save you.’ 

In all these stories, the underlying motive is always 
the same; namely, the extinction of any individual 
interest for the good of ship or shipmate. It follows 
that, in such cases there remains room for the entry of 
the grace by which the ‘secondary means’ may be made 
‘availeable and beneficiall.’ 

Nothing is more characteristic of the British seaman, 
with whom I am best acquainted, than his instinctive 
tendency to direct his labours solely to the good of his 
ship. Similarly the ship, as a whole, full of her own 
individuality as all good ships are, again looks ahead 
to the honour of her squadron; while in front of the 
squadron always lies the good of the service. 

The whole atmosphere in every ‘happy ship,’ as the 
great majority of our ships are, is simply that of 
fellowship in service; and so in truth becomes almost 
a religion. It is this characteristic, the peculiar brother- 
hood of the sea, which, unless it be deliberately impeded 
by those who are in complete ignorance of its influence 
as a living force, or for worse reasons, might, through 
the secondary means of the strange race apart, be used 
for the unlimited benefit of mankind as perhaps was 
intended. 

The testimony of Lord Beatty, Lord Wemyss, Admiral 
Sims, and many more, as to the gradual and natural 
fusion of the Fleets of the United States and Great 
Britain in the late war, gains striking empliasis in the 
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recent reception accorded to Sir Lewis Bayley in America 
by the U.S. Navy. The nature of the sea compliments 
paid to him and the atmosphere created thereby, cannot 
be translated into the language of the land; but it would 
be weil for statesmen to make some attempt to under- 
stand what forces were at work. This was no official 
ceremony for the representative of a friendly power; 
Admiral Bayley was travelling as a private citizen, and 
the greeting was unexpected. It was, in fact, deep calling 
to deep, the Spirit of the Sea calling clearly above the 
turmoil of press and politician. Not to a British Admiral, 
though his flag was flown with the Stars and Stripes, 
but to ‘ Uncle Lewis.’ 

Few people probably will recollect an incident which 
occurred over thirty years ago when another message 
of good will went forth, under conditions sufficiently 
dramatic to need no emphasis. It is worth recaliing. 
In 1889, before the post-Jutland-super-Dreadnought had 
cast her shadow across the gates of the New World, 
and the business of the Seven Seas none the less went 
forward with great efficiency, albeit largely under sail, 
Her Majesty’s corvette ‘Calliope,’ 2770 tons, lay at Apia, 
Samoa, with three American and three German ships 
of much the same type, in company. 

There they were visited by a hurricane of extra- 
ordinary violence. Six of the seven went on shore, 
four being reported as total losses the next morning. 
The ‘Calliope’ damaged by two of them as they 
dragged, slipped her cable and gathering way inch by 
inch, at long last successfully steamed into the safety of 
the open seas at a speed of one knot. And while yet 
her fate hung in the balance, there came a call which 
cannot but have eased the strain and strengthened the 
faith of those who were making the desperate attempt, 
as they realised whence and why it came. For the 
cheers which sped the ‘Calliope’ on her way were led 
by the American Admiral Kimberly and came from the 
doomed ‘ Trenton,’ flagship of the United States. 

Mahan realised the influence of the saving grace. 
Great Britain, he says, in the beginning of this century 
when she was the solitary power of the seas, saved 
herself and powerfully modified for the better the coursé - 
of history. 

Vol. 285 —No, 467, Q 
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In another place, however, he has put a truth which, 
if it were taken to heart as fully as his explanations of 
Sea Power have been, would undoubtedly change the 
course of history still more for the better. 


‘To Great Britain and the United States,’ he wrote, ‘if 
they rightly estimate the part they may play in the great 
drama of human progress, is entrusted a maritime interest in 
the broadest sense of the word.’ 


The Influence of the Sea Spirit on the use of Sea 
Power, is a work for another Mahan, and it will be even 
more worth study, if possible, than what he gave us. 
His countrymen may claim, with some justice, to 
continue his work and place it on the pages of history, 
as a tribute to his memory. Perhaps Sir Lewis Bayley’s 
reception is the first chapter. 

May I conclude with another story, almost a parable? 
I have already spoken of the manner in which Drake 
faced the crisis of his life. If there is any lesson for us 
in that, there is surely as much to be learned in the 
tragedy of his death ; and if it should have a warning in 
it, I am quite certain he would not have had it otherwise. 
For it seems to me that, in those last weeks of his life, we 
are permitted to see a different man from ‘ Our General’ 
of the ‘Golden Hind.’ Then, the inspiration was fellow- 
ship and faith, leading to the new world. At the last, 
there is no note of fellowship, and the faith seems dim ; 
and it is with positive relief, for it reveals a stranger, that 
I always read one of the saddest sentences in history : 
‘Our General carried neither mirth nor joy in his face.’ 

Force had bred the counterforces that baffled him as 
it always will, and we read of him, still admitting no 
defeat, lying under the lee of Escudo de Veragua in the 
‘Defiance, held by the warning west wind as he struggled 
in vain to go westwards. And on his lips a ery that has 
been the undoing of mankind from time immemorial : 
‘We must have gold.’ 

Then the deadly sickness gripped him, and crying at 
last that he would take the wind as God sent it, he bid 
his men weigh. And the west wind took him to within 
sight of the peak from which he had seen the New 
World, and there, ‘He yielded up his spirit like a 
Christian quietly to his Creator.’ 
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‘God worketh all things here amongst us mediatly by 
& secondary means, the which means of our defence and 
safety being shipping, and sea forces, are to be esteemed as 
his guifts and then only availeable and beneficiall, when he 
withall vouchsafeth his grace to use them aright. 


Nations which seriously propose to compete with one 
another in the construction of ships of war, simply for 
the purpose of having the strongest fleet, can have no 
excuse for mistaking the nature of the disservice they 
will inevitably render to mankind in the process, 
including those smaller nations which must be involved 
either directly or indirectly, and are powerless to inter- 
fere. Extenuation may be pleaded for a variety of 
reasons; but, in neglecting Raleigh’s warning, the day 
will assuredly come when there will be nothing left for 
the originators to do, as they contemplate the universal 
ruins, except to speculate on the exact nature of the 
forces they heedlessly arrayed against themselves, as 
Germany, no doubt, is doing now. 

What secondary means will be employed it is not 
possible to suggest, but the downfall will certainly come. 
The momentum gathered by material forces, though 
created for a legitimate object, is no doubt difficult to 
check. But unless it is checked, these forces, their 
original purpose forgotten, become, from their very 
nature and threat, the roots of that suspicion which will 
ultimately and certainly carry them beyond control. 

When the free nations declared war for freedom they 
pledged themselves to any sacrifice in its cause, without 
reservation. Had they been asked whether the sacrifice 
would include certain doctrines of the old world, whether 
by land or sea, as the price of their deliverance, there 
would have been but one answer. The threat to civilisa- 
tion to-day is not one that can be met by either battleship 
or submarine, but only by an international fellowship of 
service, in which each may strive legitimately to be first. 

For the greatest enemy to mankind, and one which 
it will need the united energies of the maritime nations 
to defeat—for only in unity may they hope that grace 
will be vouchsafed to them—is the Mystery of Iniquity 
which is striving to hold them asunder. 


RonaLtp A. Hopwoop. 
Q 2 
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Art. 2—THE WHITE MAN AND HIS RIVALS. 


1. National Life and Character. By C. H. Pearson. 
Maemillan, 1893. 

2. Europe and Asia. By M. Townsend. Constable, 1901. 

3. The Passing of the Great Race. By Madison Grant. 
Scribners, 1919. 





4. The Rising Tide of Colour. -By L. Stoddard. Chapman | 


& Hall, 1920. 


5. Children of the Slaves. By Stephen Graham. Mac- | 


millan, 1920. 
6. Der Untergang des Abendlandes. By O. Spengler. 
Vol. 1. Beck: Munich, 1920. 


THE projecting peninsula of Asia which the ancients | 


called Europe * covers, with its adjacent islands, less than 
two million square miles; an area about the same as 
that of India, and about half that of Canada. The home- 
land of the white man, if we exclude Russia, might be 
dropped into Australia or Brazil without anywhere 
coming near the coast. And yet it is no accident that 
Europe has taken the lead in civilisation. It is the only 
continent which has no deserts; and its Mediterranean 
shores are perhaps the most favoured region of the whole 
planet. Its population consists, as we are now taught, 
of three distinct races, each with its own characteristics. 
The shores of the Mediterranean belong to a dark, long- 
headed race which probably had its original home in 
North Africa, formerly connected with Europe by more 
than one land bridge. This race not only occupied the 
northern coasts of the Mediterranean, but pushed up 
the warm Atlantic sea-board as far as Scotland. The 
Mediterranean man is intolerant of severe cold, and has 
not maintained his ascendancy in mountainous districts. 
The race is not peculiar to Europe, since much of the 
Indian population belongs to a kindred stock, as do the 
Berbers of North Africa and the Semitic peoples. The 
round-headed element in the population of Europe, which 
has been not very happily called Alpine, came from Asia, 
and drove a wedge across the centre of the continent, 
forming at the present day a large part of the population 
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in France and Germany, and the main part of the 
Slavonic nations. The third factor, the Nordic race, is 
now believed to be genuinely European, being indigenous 
around the Baltic Sea. From this centre it flooded ihe 
greater part of Europe in successive waves of invasion. 
Its well-known characteristics are tall stature, light- 
coloured hair and eyes, and a roving disposition. Being 
a good fighter, though pugnacious rather than warlike, 
the Nordic man has been a great conqueror, and has 
formed the aristocracy of many countries inhabited 
mainly by the other European races. Being a heavy 
eater and drinker, he is what the Americans call a high 
standard man, and cannot or will not compete by the 
side of other races in manual labour. This habit, rather 
than his inability to live in a hot climate, has led to his 
disappearance in several countries where he conquered 
but did not expel the inhabitants. His high standard of 
living and pride of race are gradually extinguishing him 
in North America; and in England, while the Nordic 
man flourishes in the country districts and as a seafarer, 
he is apparently at a disadvantage under the conditions 
of industrial labour in the towns, where a smaller and 
darker type of men is already prevalent, and is becoming 
more so in each generation. The industrial revolution 
has greatly diminished the preponderance of pure Nordic 
blood in this country. Our frequent wars, in which the 
descendants of the Anglo-Saxons and Danes are usually 
the first to volunteer and the first to be killed, have 
weakened them still further. Writers like Madison 
Grant, who are influenced by the cult of racialism now 
popular on the Continent, even speak of ‘The Passing 
of the Great Race’ as a doom to which the Nordics must 
resign themselves. Of the remaining two races, the pure 
Alpine seems to be decidedly inferior to the Mediterranean 
in intelligence and energy; but a large admixture of 
Alpine blood flows in the veins of some of the most 
powerful nations. The vigour of the Germans is indeed 
a refutation of their favourite theory that the Nordic 
race is intrinsically superior to all others ; for they them- 
selves are not, like the Scandinavians, pure Nordics. 
The Germans are a mixture of Nordic and Alpine man ; 
the British of Nordic and Mediterranean. In Great 
Britain the round-headed man, who was once among us 
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and constructed the round barrows which indicate his 
presence, has practically vanished. His physical charac- 
teristics are rarely found in these islands. 

If we look at a map of the world as it was at the end 
of the Middle Ages, about 1480, we shall be startled to 
find how small a part of it was fully included in the 
European system. European culture reigned in France, 
England, Germany, the Netherlands, Italy, Bohemia, and 
the greater part of Spain, from which, however, the 
Moors had not yet been expelled. Russia was still a 
barbarous c@ intry; South-Eastern Europe had fallen, 
or was soon t:) fall, under the yoke of the Grand Turk; 
Scotland, Ireland, Scandinavia, and Poland were still on 
the outskirts of civilisation, and partially detached from 
the European system. 

For a thousand years before the beginning of the 
modern period Europe had been on the defensive against 
Asia. Three times civilisation had been in imminent 
danger of being submerged by a torrent of Asiatic 
invaders. The first irruption of Mongols, in the fifth 
century, reached France, and nearly overthrew Roman 
civilisation at Chalons. The Arabs, within a few decades 
after their emergence from the desert, struck down the 
East Roman Empire, exterminated the Nordic Vandals 
in Africa, conquered Spain, invaded France, and even 
after they had begun to decline, drove the chivalry of 
durope out of Palestine. The third period of nomadic 
aggression set the Tartar on the thrones of India and 
China, which he retained till within living memory, kept 
Russia in thraldom for two hundred years, obliterated 
the East Roman Empire, and as late as the 17th century 
threatened Vienna. The destruction of civilisation in 
all its most ancient seats has been the work of the 
Mongol. It is not true to say that he overthrew only 
decadent and feeble empires. 

Such was the state of the unending duel between 
West and East, in the years before the great age of 
discovery. On the whole, the East had been the success- 
ful aggressor. The West had only once turned the tables 
on a large scale, in the time of Alexander the Great, 
who took advantage of a great temporary superiority in 
military science to conquer the home-lands of the Asiatic 
beyond the borders of India. The Roman Empire was 
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only a device to protect the Mediterranean enclave, so 
insecurely guarded by mountain and river on the north, 
so open to nomadic raiders in Hungary and Syria. The 
Mediterranean peoples, except the Jews who were them- 
selves Asiatics, accepted the heavy hand of Rome and 
did not often rebel; they knew the alternative too well. 

The turning-points of world-history have generally 
been military discoveries. The unknown genius who 
found out that copper could be hardened into a service- 
able weapon by the admixture of a small percentage of 
tin probably revolutionised Europe in prehistoric times. 
The Altaic shepherd on his horse shattered civilisation 
over the greater part of the Old World. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder curbed his aggression, and for the 
first time gave civilisation a decisive superiority over 
barbarism in warfare. But the turn of the tide which 
has now brought nearly the whole world under the 
political control of the European races began with two 
feats of naval enterprise. In 1492 Columbus, while 
seeking a western route to the East Indies, landed on 
one of the Bahama Islands; and two years later 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
crossed the Indian Ocean to Calicut. The blockade of 
Europe by the Moslem was broken, and the Atlantic 
period of history, which to the future historian will be 
as distinct an epoch as the Mediterranean period, began. 
Almost simultaneously with these discoveries, the Moors 
were finally driven from Spain; the tide of Moslem 
conquest had begun to ebb from its western high-water 
mark. In 1519-1521 the most wonderful of all voyages 
brought the crew of Magelhaés to the Philippines from 
Patagonia. From that time the white man has been at 
home on every ocean. 

The ascendancy of the white man may be dated from 
these discoveries; but the full effect of them was not 
felt till the 19th century. By an amazing piece of good 
fortune, which can never be repeated in the history of 
the world, however many millennia remain during which 
it will be inhabited by our species, the white man, newly 
emancipated by the Renaissance and ready for new 
adventures, found a vast continent across the Atlantic, 
only sparsely peopled by a feeble race with no effective 
weapons, waiting for his occupation. He was able to 
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populate a great part of this enormous area with his 
own stock; till a second stroke of luck opened to him, in 
the nick of time, the only other large territories suitable 
for white colonisation, in Australasia. Thus two new 
continents, with an area of about 17} million square 
miles, were added to the domains of the European. 

It was not, however, till the industrial revolution 
in the reign of George III that the overwhelming 
predominance of the European declared itself. That 
momentous transformation of the whole economic 
structure of European society produced an unexampled 
increase, both in weaith and numbers. The population 
of Europe, which in 1801, after the rapid growth had 
begun, was only 150 millions, was about 450 millions in 
1914, besides 110 million white men in America and the 
British colonies. Wealth in England increased about 
tenfold between the two great wars, a striking com- 
ment on Wellington’s forecast in 1832: ‘ Few people will 
be sanguine enough to imagine that we shall ever again 
be as prosperous as we have been. After 1870, the 
progress of Germany was even more rapid than our 
own. In North America material expansion was on a 
yet more portentous scale. The three million colonists 
who revolted against Great Britain in the reign of 
George III: are now represented by a nation of 
110 millions, of whom a very large majority are of white 
descent. More recently, Canada and the Argentine 
Republic have entered on the path of rapid growth. 

This expansion of the Western Europeans by no 
means exhausts the tale of aggression. The Russians 
brought under their dominion, and began to colonise, 
the vast expanse of Northern Asia as far as the Pacific; 
and practically the whole of Africa, which covers 
11 million square miles, was staked out by rival white 
races for present or future exploitation. At the 
beginning of the Great War, out of the 53 million 
square miles which (excluding the Polar regions) consti- 
tute the land surface of the globe, only six million 
square miles were not under white government. The 
exceptions to universal white domination were China, 
Japan, Tibet, Siam, Turkey, Afghanistan, Persia, 
Abyssinia, Liberia, and Hayti. . As the result of the 
Great War, Turkey, Persia, and Hayti may almost be 
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subtracted from the list. No important coloured govern- 
ments remain, except in China and Japan. 

It is no wonder that till a few years ago it was 
assumed as probable that the remaining Asiatic Empires 
would follow the same path as India, and fall under 
one or other of the European powers. Mr Meredith 
Townsend, writing in 1901, says, ‘So grand is the prize 
fof Asiatic trade] that failures will not daunt the 
Europeans, still less alter their conviction. If these 
movements follow historic lines, they will recur for a 
time upon a constantly ascending scale, each repulse 
eliciting a greater effort, until at last Asia, like Africa, 
is partitioned, that is, each section is left at the disposal 
of some white people. If Europe can avoid internal 
war, or war with a much aggrandised America, she will 
by A.D. 2000 be mistress in Asia, and at liberty, as her 
people think, to enjoy.’ 

But in 1901 the tide had really begun to turn, and 
Mr Townsend himself was one of the first to sound the 
warning. The culmination of white ascendancy may 
almost be fixed at the date of the second Jubilee of 
Queen Victoria, when the spectators of that magnificent 
pageant could observe the contrast between the splendid 
physique of the coloured troops in the procession and 
the stunted and unhealthy appearance of the crowds 
who lined the streets. The shock came in 1904, when 
Russia, who with the help of France and Germany had 
robbed Japan of the fruits of her victory over China, 
extended covetous hands over Manchuria and threatened 
Korea. The military prestige of Russia at that time 
stood very high, and Europe was startled -when an 
Asiatic people, poor and relatively small in numbers, 
threw down the gauntlet to the Colossus of the North. 
Kuroki’s victory on the Yalu, though due to the blunder 
of a subordinate general, will perhaps rank as one of the 
turning-points of history. It was followed by a series 
of successes, both by land and sea, which amazed Europe, 
and sent waves of excitement and hope through the 
entire continent of Asia. A Frenchman has described 
the arrival of the first batch of tall Russian prisoners 
at a Japanese port. The white men present consisted 
of French, Germans, English, and Americans; but at the 
sight of Europeans in the custody of Asiatics they forgot 
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their rivalries; a feeling of horror went through them 
all, and they huddled together as if they realised that 
something uncanny was happening which threatened 
them all alike. There was in reality nothing mysterious 
in the Japanese victories. A few European officers had 
seen their army before the war, and a distinguished 
Anglo-Indian had reported that they were ‘quite as 
good as Gurkhas.’ Russia was honeycombed with dis- 
affection and corruption, and was never able to bring 
her whole force to bear in the Manchurian battle-fields. 
But the decisive factor was the German training of the 
Japanese army, which had learnt all that the best 
instructors could teach, with wonderful thoroughness 
and ability. This was the momentous lesson of the 
war. An Asiatic army, with equally good weapons and 
training, is a match for the same number of Europeans ; 
and there is no part of European military or naval 
science which the Asiatic cannot readily master. In 
these facts an observer might well recognise the fate of 
white ascendancy in Asia. 

Mr Stoddard, in his remarkable book on ‘ The Rising 
Tide of Colour,’ has collected evidence of the effect of 
this campaign upon the Japanese themselves. A temper 
of arrogant and aggressive imperialism has grown up 
amongthem. The semi-official Japanese Colonial Journal 
declared in the autumn of 1914: ‘To protect Chinese 
territory Japan is ready to fight no matter what nation. 
Not only will Japan try to erase the ambitions of Russia 
and Germany ; it will also do its best to prevent England 
and the United States from touching the Chinese cake.’ 
The Great War seems to have raised their ambitions 
still higher. Count Okuma, in the summer of 1919, 
recommends an alliance with Russia, as soon as the 
Bolsheviks have been suppressed. 


‘Then, by marching westward to the Balkans, to Germany, 
to France, to Italy, the greater part of the world may be 
brought under our sway.’ 


Another plan is to arm and drill the Chinese. 


‘We have now China. China is our steed! Far shall we 
ride upon her! So our 50 millions becomes 500 millions; so 
our hundreds of millions of gold grow into billions. . . . How 
our strength has grown and still grows! In 1895 we conquered 
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China; Russia, Germany, and France stole the booty from us. 
In ten years we punished Russia and took back our own; in 
twenty we were quits with Germany; with France there is 
no need for haste. She knows that her Oriental possessions 
are ours for the taking. As for America, that fatuous booby 
with much money and sentiment but no cohesion and no 
brains of government, were she alone we should not need 
our China steed. America is an immense melon, ripe for the 
cutting. North America will swpport a thousand million 
people ; they shall be Japanese with their slaves.’ 


So wrote a Japanese imperialist in 1916. Such rodo- 
montades have some importance as symptoms of a new 
spirit, but otherwise need not be taken seriously. More 
interesting is the growing consciousness of Pan-Asiatic 
sympathy, which finds vent in the cry, ‘Asia for the 
Asiatics,’ and in proposals to establish a Monroe doctrine 
for the East. The revolution in China in 1911 was 
probably the beginning of a new awakening in that vast 
empire. In speaking of Chinese stagnation we have 
often forgotten the paralysing effect of the Tartar 
domination, which has only lately been thrown off. And 
the new China, in spite of its hatred of Japan, is dream- 
ing of a Pan-Mongolian alliance. An Indo-Japanese 
association has existed for some years; its object is 
certainly not to maintain the British Raj. ‘ Let us go to 
India, where the people are looking for our help!’ 
exclaims Count Okuma in 1907. 

Many Anglo-Indian writers, and among them Mr 
Townsend, have commented on the extreme slenderness 
of the threads by which we hold India. ‘Above this 
inconceivable mass of humanity, governing all, protecting 
all, taxing all, rises what we call the Empire, a corpora- 
tion of less than 1500 men, who protect themselves by 
finding pay for a minute white garrison of 65,000 men, 
one-fifth of the Roman legions. There is nothing else. 
To support the official world and its garrison there is, 
except Indian opinion, absolutely nothing. If the brown 
men struck for a week, the Empire would collapse like 
a house of cards, and every European would be a 
starving prisoner in his own house. He could not move 
or feed himself or get water. The Empire hangs in the 
air, supported by nothing but the minute white garrison 
and the unproved assumption that the people of India 
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desire it to exist.’ This is forcibly put; but till lately 
we might have answered that behind that small garrison 
lies the whole power of the British Empire, which could 
and would be used to put down rebellion. The natives, 
however, know that though this used to be true, it is 
now very doubtful whether the masses in this country 
would not sympathise with the rebels and paralyse the 
efforts of the Government. It is not surprising that the 
growth of nationalism in India seems to many to portend 
the approaching end of our rule. 

Another symptom to which some of our alarmists 
attach great importance is the Moslem revival. Islam 
is a great civilising influence in Africa, and is spreading 
rapidly among the negroes of the interior. It is also 
true that a very bitter feeling has been aroused among 
educated Moslems, in every country where they live, by 
the destruction of the Mohammedan kingdoms and 
governments. At the present time there is not a single 
Moslem ruler who is really independent of Europe. 
The downfall of that proud and conquering faith has 
been, from the political point of view, almost complete. 
This humiliation, we are told, may lead to a great 
militant revival. The Moslems may put themselves at 
the head of the Pan-Asiatic movement. They may 
convert Hindus, Chinamen, Japanese, and fill them with 
martial ardour for a Holy War against Europe. This 
prediction does not seem to be very probable. There is 
not much danger to Europe from the African blacks. 
In Arabia the swarming period has passed. The Moslems — 
in India have given our armies less trouble than other 
fighting races of the peninsula. And it is most unlikely 
that either China or Japan will adopt the Mohammedan 
creed. 

To the present writer it seems that the danger to the 
white races will come only from the yellows and the 
browns, not from the blacks or the reds, and that this 
danger is not at present of a military character. No 
doubt it may become a military danger in the future, if 
the whites persist in excluding the yellow and the brown 
races by violence from half-empty territories in which 
they desire to settle. If the white man is determined to 
throw his sword into the scales of peaceful competition, 
his rivals will be compelled at last to vindicate their 
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rights by war. But at present the brown man will not 
take up arms except to obtain self-government for him- 
self in his home, and this he is likely to obtain from 
Great Britain without fighting. The Japanese, in spite 
of a few fanatical expansionists, have no wish to try 
conclusions with Europe or America on the field of 
battle, so long as they are allowed to extend their 
influence on the continent of Asia. A mass-levy of 
Chinese for aggressive war is not to be thought of; they 
have none of the habits of Mongolian raiders, and, 
unlike the Japanese, they do not wish to be soldiers. 
The yellow peril, so far as it exists, is the peril of 
economic competition. 

Until the European broke into the isolation of Asia, 
the life of its crowded populatiou was self-contained and 
self-supporting to an extent of which the West has no 
experience. ‘A fairly contented Indian peasant or 
artisan,’ says Mr Townsend, ‘usually seems to Western 
eyes to possess no comforts at all. . His hut contains 
nothing on which a British pawnbroker would advance 
three shillings. The owner’s clothing may be worth five 
shillings if he has a winter garment, and his wife’s 
perhaps ten shillings more. The children wear nothing 
‘ at all. The man never sees or thinks about meat of any 
kind. He never dreams of buying alcohol in any shape. 
The food of the household costs about six shillings a 
month. He could fly into the jungle with his whole 
possessions, his farm or hut of course excepted, at five 
minutes’ notice. This method of life extends from the 
bottom of society up through the whole body of the 
poorer peasantry and artisans.’ ‘But for the Europeans, 
they would import nothing whatever. And yet these 
people are not all poor. Silver in India disappears as if 
it fell through into a hidden reservoir. The man in a 
-loin-cloth has usually his hoard, often a very large one, 
and the Indian ‘ poor’ possess a mass of jewels. It is not 
poverty, but thrift like that of the miser in a comedy, 
that keeps the standard of comfort in India at the lowest 
possible level. And the result is a social freedom and 
absence of care which the Hindu not unreasonably values 
above all the paraphernalia of European culture. In 
China -the standard of living is rather higher, and in 
Japan higher still; but even in Japan the working 
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class lives almost incredibly cheaply, and, apart from the 
disturbances caused by Western interference, society is 
in a state of stable equilibrium. It is needless to say 
that in skilled craftsmanship the Asiatic is as good as the 
European. 

The introduction of Western industrialism into these 
countries has had the effect of increasing the population, 
of creating a class of native capitalists, some of whom, 
like the merchants of Singapore and the mill-owners of 
Osaka, are immensely rich. It has also brought the 
East into direct economic competition with the West. 
The Japanese, in their haste to make money, have 
tolerated a system of labour in their factories no better 
than that of England a hundred years ago, and discontent 
is already manifest among the wage-earners; but it is 
certain that the ratio of wages to output all over the 
East gives native manufacturers an enormous advan- 
tage over the European and American, and that this 
advantage is not likely to grow much less. 

All who have had the opportunity of observing the 
Asiatic at work seem to agree that economically he is 
greatly superior to the European. Many years ago Mr 
Kipling, after a day or two at Canton, records the horror 
which overpowered him at the deadly efficiency of the 
Chinese. ‘Soon there will be no more white men, but only 
yellow men with black hearts ’—the ‘black hearts’ were 
perhaps the result of witnessing a Chinese execution. Mr 
Stoddard explains the cause of this efficiency in graphic 
language: ‘ Winnowed by ages of grim elimination in a 
land populated to the uttermost limits of subsistence, the 
Chinese race is selected as no other for survival under 
the fiercest conditions of economic stress. At home the 
average Chinese lives his whole life literally within a 
hand’s breadth of starvation. Accordingly, when removed 
to the easier environment of other lands, the Chinaman 
brings with him a working capacity which simply 
appals his competitors.’ That urbane Celestial, Doctor 
Wu-Ting-Fang, well says of his own people: 


‘ Experience proves that the Chinese as all-round labourers 
can easily out-distance all competitors. They are industrious, 
intelligent, and orderly. They can work under conditions 
that would kill a man of less hardy race; in heat that would 
kill a salamander, or in cold that would please a polar bear, 
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sustaining their energies through long hours of unremitting 
toil with only a few bowls of rice.’ 


Professor Pearson bears the same testimony. 


‘ Flexible as Jews, they can thrive on the mountain plateaux 
of Tibet and under the sun of Singapore ; more versatile even 
than Jews, they are excellent labourers, and not without 
merit as soldiers and sailors; while they have a capacity for 
trade which no other nation of the East possesses. They 
do not need even the accident of a man of genius to develop 


their magnificent future.’ 
Lafcadio Hearn speaks of them as 


‘a people of hundreds of millions disciplined for thousands of 
years to the most untiring industry and the most self-denying 
thrift, under conditions which would mean worse than death 
for our working masses—a people, in short, quite content to 
strive to the uttermost in exchange for the simple privilege 
of life.’ 


An American, Mr Clarence Poe, writes in 1911 : 


‘We must face in ever-increasing degree the rivalry of 
awakening peoples who are strong with the strength which 
comes from poverty and hardship, and who have set them- 
selves to master and apply all our secrets in the coming 
world-struggle for industrial supremacy and for racial re- 
adjustment.’ 


Finally, to quote Mr Stoddard again : 


‘When the enormous outward thrust of coloured popula- 
tion-pressure bursts into a white land, it cannot let live, but 
automatically crushes the white man out—first the white 
labourer, then the white merchant, lastly the white aristocrat, 
until every vestige of white has gone from that land for ever. 
. . » Nowhere, absolutely nowhere, can white labour compete 
on equal terms with coloured immigrant labour.’ 


These warnings of the grim struggle which awaits the 
white races are confirmed by several concrete examples. 
In Hawaii the immigrants have been mainly Japanese, 
who are less formidable than the Chinese, as is shown by 
the fact that Japan has lately been compelled to pass 
laws for the exclusion of Chinese labour. Yet in those 
islands the Hawaiian fisherman and the American 
mechanic and shopkeeper have alike been pushed out of 
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employment. The Polynesian aborigines are withering 
away; the Americans are encysted as a small and 
dwindling aristocracy. In 1917, 5000 Japanese were born, 
and only 295 Americans. In Mauritius a century ago one- 
third of the population were whites, mostly French. 
‘To-day the fabled land of Paul and Virginia is becoming 
a bit of Hindustan, with a Chinese fringe.’ Natal, which 
has recently passed an Exclusion Act, is ‘a country of 
white landlords and supervisors controlling a horde of 
Asiatics. The working-class white population has to go.’ * 

These testimonies, which might easily be multiplied, 
and which are not contradicted, are sufficient to prove 
that under a régime of peace, free trade, and unrestricted 
migration the coloured races would outwork, underlive, 
and eventually exterminate the whites. The importance 
of this fact cannot be exaggerated. The result of the 
European, American, and Australian labour movement 
has been to produce a type of working-man who has no 
survival value, and who but for protection in its extremest 
form, the prohibition of immigration, would soon be 
swept out of existence. And this protection rests entirely 
on armed force; in the last.resort, on war. It is useless 
to turn away from the facts, however unwelcome they 
may be to our socialists and pacificists. The abolition of 
war, and the establishment of a League to secure justice 
and equality of treatment for all nations, would seal the 
doom of the white labourer, such as he has made himself. 
There was a time when we went to war to compel the 
Chinese to trade with us, and when we ruined a 
flourishing Indian trade by the competition of Lancashire 
cotton. That was the period which it is the fashion to 
decry as a period of ruthless greed and exploitation. 
The working-man has brought that period to an end. 
To-day he is dreaming of fresh rewards, doles, and 
privileges which are to make the white countries a 
paradise for his class. And all the time he is living on 
sufferance, behind an artificial dyke of ironclads and 
bayonets, on the other side of which is a mass of far more 
efficient labour, which would swallow him up in a 
generation if the barriers were removed. 

The American books from which quotations have 





* Neame, ‘ Oriental Labour in South Africa.’ 
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been made are written with the object of urging a policy 
of absolute exclusion. This is the remedy, and the only 
remedy, which finds favour in the United States, in 
British Columbia, in Australia, and in South Africa. 
There is probably no question on which the people of 
those countries are so nearly unanimous. ‘The White 
Australia doctrine,’ says one Australian writer, ‘is based 
on the necessity for choosing between national existence 
and suicide.’ Another says, ‘Australians of all classes 
and political affiliations regard the [exclusion] policy 
much as Americans regard the Constitution.’ ‘Take 
down the barriers on the Pacific Coast, and there 
would be ten million Hindus in Canada in ten years.’ 
A Californian echoes this Canadian protest: ‘The 
multitudes of Asia are awake after their long sleep, as 
the multitudes of Europe were when our present flood of 
immigration began. We know what would happen on 
the Asiatic side, by what did happen on the European 
side. Against Asiatic immigration we could not survive.’ 
And so a policy, which is rather time-discredited than 
time-honoured, is to be adopted, to preserve the white 
man in his half-empty Garden of Eden. As the Baby- 
lonians built the so-called Median Wall to keep out the 
roving nomads from the North, as the Chinese built their 
wonderful Great Wall to keep out the Tartars, as the 
Romans carried a line of fortifications from Newcastle to 
the Solway, so the white man is to erect a permanent 
barrier to exclude the Asiatic. All the under-populated 
countries are in the hands of the whites, and the overflow 
of China, Japan, and India is never to be allowed to reach 
them. 

Is it likely that this policy will be successful? To 
begin with, it has all the well-known drawbacks of a 
protective system. In the protected countries the cost 
of living is forced up, and the consumer is deprived 
of the advantage which he might have gained from 
competition, in all trades where the home labourer can 
determine prices. Under this system the cost of labour 
has become so high that much of the wealth in the 
protected countries remains undeveloped. In the State 
of New York, and in other parts of the Union, the visitor 
is surprised to see many derelictfarms. The explanation 
is that the cost of labour is so great that it pays to 
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cultivate only the best land. Further west, magnificent 
crops of fruit rot on the trees; there is no one to pick 
them. The slow growth of Australia and New Zealand 
is the result of the absence of cheap labour. In our own 
country an impasse has plainly been reached. Un- 
employment is increasing, and must increase much 
further. No houses can be built for rents which the 
_ occupants could pay. The high cost of coal impoverishes 

the population and cripples all industries. The Govern- 
ment has no remedy except to endow the unemployed 
out of the taxes and to build houses out of the rates; 
though it must be clear even to the least intelligent 
member of the least intelligent House of Commons that 
has ever sat that every five pounds so spent drives 
another workman out of employment for a week. Quite 
apart from Asiatic competition, our social order is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. By a well-known law of nature, a 
nation shielded from healthy competition becomes more 
and more inefficient, and less able to stand against its 
rivals when the protecting barriers fail. 

As the conditions in the white countries become more 
and more unfavourable to enterprise, we may be sure 
that both capital and business ability will be transferred 
to the economically strong countries. Asia will be in- 
dustrialised ; India and China and Japan will be full 
of factories, equipped with all the latest improvements, 
and under skilled management, which at first will be 
frequently white. Wealth will be so abundant in Asia 
that the Governments will be able without difficulty to 
maintain fleets and armies large enough to protect their 
own interests, and to exact reparation for any trans- 
gressions of international law by the whites. Only a 
wealthy country can be powerful by sea; and a nation 
which has lost most of its foreign trade will not think it 
worth while to bid for naval supremacy: The policy of 
exclusion will, therefore, be powerless to prevent those 
races which possess economic superiority from increasing 
in wealth and then in military power. 

The suicidal war which devastated the world of the 
white man for four years will probably be found to have 
produced its chief results, not in altering the balance of 
power in Europe, but in precipitating certain changes 
which were coming about slowly during the peace. The 
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period which these changes would naturally have occupied 
was shortened by perhaps fifty years. The first of these 
is the change in the relation of wages to output, which 
has been suddenly and enormously altered to the detri- 
ment of the manufacturer and the consumer, as the 
result of the war. The white workman can now live 
only under sheltered and privileged conditions. In 
England he is living on the remains of the old wealth of 
the country, which, as we are beginning to discover, has 
been almost entirely destroyed under the present Govern- 
ment. The second change is the transference of political 
and financial supremacy from Europe to the United 
States, a change which was no doubt bound to occur 
within half a century, since America has a decisive 
advantage in her geographical position, equally adapted 
for the Pacific and the Atlantic trade. The present 
writer, when he was at Berlin two or three years before 
the war, had a conversation with a leading German 
publicist, and endeavoured to impress upon him that in 
the event of a European war, the American would 
inevitably be the tertius gaudens. The argument, though 
absolutely sound, as the event has proved, was not very 
well received. Europe has thrown away her last half- 
century of primacy. The third change is that to which 
this article is directed. The peril from the coloured 
races, which before the war loomed in the distance, is 
now of immediate urgency. The white peoples, exhausted 
and crippled by debt, will be less than ever able to 
compete with Asia. 


The policy of exclusion, however, must be considered 
as it affects the white nations separately, for the problem 
is not the same all over the world. In North America 
it is probable that the immigration of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Indians may be successfully resisted. Employers of 
labour may complain with good reason that they are 
unable to develop their businesses; but the labour vote 
will be far too strong for them. The Americans are 
beginning to realise that their promiscuous hospitality . 
to immigrants, even from Europe, has fatally impaired 
the racial integrity of their nation, and has been accom- 
panied by a great reduction in the birth-rate of the old 
Americans of Anglo-Saxon and Dutch stock. Only in 
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the South, where the blacks are kept in a semi-servile 
condition, are the white families still large. The new 
policy, it is plain, will be one of ‘America for the 
Americans’; Europeans as well as Asiatics will find the 
land of freedom hard to enter. But Central and South 
America are not likely to remain barred to the yellow 
race. The Latin Americans have very little colour 
prejudice ; and there is a far-away kinship between the 
Mongols and the so-called red men, which makes racial 
admixture between them by no means repugnant. 
Central and South America are potentially very rich; 
and the greater part of the continent is too hot for 
Europeans, but not for Chinese. The Germans in South 
Brazil have lost their vigour; like our countrymen in 
South Africa, they sit under a tree and hire a coloured 
man to work for them. But the Chinaman can work in 
worse climates than that of South Brazil. 

The Australians, as we have already seen from their 
own writings, are fully aware that for them exclusion 
of the Asiatic is a matter of life and death. But will 
five million white men be_able to guard an empty 
continent nearly as large as the United States? They 
could count on no foreign help, except possibly from 
America; for the mother-country is far too much 
exhausted to wage another great war in this century. 
They might save themselves by rescinding all trade 
union regulations, and offering homes on easy terms to 
competent workmen and their families from all parts of 
Europe. The resources of the country would then be 
rapidly developed, and the population might in thirty 
years be numerous enough to keep the invader out. But 
no policy of this kind is to be expected. The Australian 
working-man will vote for keeping his prize to himself, 
till the dykes burst and that splendid country falls to a 
hardier and thriftier race. As for the other great islands 
near South-East Asia, it is almost certain that they will 
become Chinese. It is also probable that this race will 
spread over Central Asia, where there are said to be 
large tracts of fairly good land still nearly empty. 

In South Africa the danger is. more from the Kaffir 
than from the East Indian or Chinaman. The Bantus 
are a fine race, and it has yet to be proved that they are 
incapable of civilisation. The African has at all times 
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and in all places, except in our West Indies, met with 
abominable treatment. Everything has been done to 
degrade him and ruin his character. Mr Stephen 
Graham’s book about ‘The Children of the Slaves’ in 
the Southern States of the American Union makes an 
Englishman’s blood boil. It is not easy to forget the 
horrible photograph of a negro burnt alive by a crowd 
of white savages. Even in South Africa the Kaffir has 
much to complain of; and the evidence of those who 
know the country is that the relations between the two 
races are growing worse instead of better. The future 
of that Dominion is problematical; but it does not seem 
likely that it will ever be a white man’s country like 
Canada or New Zealand. 

For us at home the problem is different. We are 
not threatened by coloured immigration, and we have 
nothing to fear from the armies and fleets of Asia. But 
we depend for our very existence on our foreign trade— 
that is to say, on being able to offer our manufactures to 
other nations at a price which they are willing to accept. 
In return for these manufactures we import the food on 
which we live. If we can no longer sell them, we shall 
get no food, and we shall starve. This is a childishly 
simple proposition, but a large section of our politicians 
and social reformers choose to ignore it. A double 
movement, combining decrease in production with in- 
crease in its cost, has been progressing rapidly, and many 
seem to view it with complacency. Its effects would 
have shown themselves earlier but for the disorganisa- 
tion of industrial life on the Continent. The crash of 
our factitious prosperity has now begun; the war- 
fortunes are melting away like snow. 

The criticism may be made that these arguments 
prove too much. If the cheaper races must always out- 
work and underlive the more expensive, why have China 
and India remained poor; and what is the use of 
warning us against a fate which we cannot possibly 
escape, since we cannot lower our standard to that of 
the Chinese or the Hindu? The answer to the former 
objection is not difficult. Agricultural Asia is over- 
populated and can only just feed itself. The low 
standard of living has increased the population to the 
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margin at which existence is just possible. Industry on 
the European system of mass-production is still in its 
. infancy in Asia; where it exists, it is very profitable. 
It is said that at the present time Japan, which till 
lately was a very poor country, contains as many 
millionaires, in proportion to its population, as the 
United States. The second objection—that if our 
premisses are true, no efforts on our part can avert the 
ruin of the white races, is not altogether sound. The 
industrialisation of Asia will undoubtedly give rise to 
the same labour difficulties which cripple our home 
industries. Thi: wages of the Indian and Chinese opera- 
tive will rise. They will certainly not rise sufficiently 
to prevent Asiatic merchants from capturing all our 
markets if we go on as we are doing; but the case of 
British trade is not yet quite hopeless. A great increase 
of production, and a cessation of strikes, with a Govern- 
ment pledged to peace, free trade, and drastic retrench- 
ment, would restore confidence and give the country 
a chance of returning to sound business principles. We 
still have some advantages, including our coal, and a 
geographical position which, though no longer the best, 
is a good one. But the country must learn that our 
industry must henceforth be conducted under un- 
privileged conditions. The relation of wages to output 
must be approximately that which prevails in the world 
at large. Moreover, as our period of expansion is pro- 
bably over, we cannot provide for a larger population 
than we have at present. The birth-rate must match 
the death-rate, as it does in France. It is probable indeed 
that we shall not be able to employ or to feed the whole 
48 millions who now inhabit these islands. A gradual 
reduction in our numbers, by emigration or by birth- 
control, might save much misery. 

Behind the problem of our own future rises the great 
question whether any nation which aims at being a 
working-man’s paradise can long survive. Civilisation 
hitherto has always been based on great inequality. It 
has been the culture of a limited class, which has given 
its character to the national life, but has not attempted 
to raise the whole people to the same level. Some 
civilisations have decayed because the privileged class, 
obeying a law which seems to be almost invariable, 
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have died out, and the masses have been unable to 
perpetuate a culture which they never shared. Civilisa- 
tion, therefore, based on inequality, has always been 
insecure ; and there are other reasons why the ideal of 
equality, or at least of equal opportunity, is attractive 
tomany. But a universal high standard of living seems 
to be impossible in an industrial community. It has 
been suggested that what Aristotle called inanimate 
instruments (as distinguished from the animate instru- 
ments—the slaves) may take the place of the poorly paid 
labourer. In other words, we may all be comfortable 
when we have machines to work for us. But it must 
be remembered that machines displace hand-labour; so 
that the proposed improvements would reduce the 
number of men and women for whom employment could 
be found. Further, the extended use of machinery 
means in practice that every worker is himself turned 
into a cog in a machine. His working life consists of 
repeating, thousands of times a day, some simple move- 
ment, like turning a screw. The human organism is not 
adapted to this kind of work ; it is hateful and injurious. 
All joy in labour, all the pleasure of creation, all art and 
ingenuity, are killed by such excessive mechanisation. 
Machinery will no doubt perform many unpleasant tasks 
for us, as it does already; but it will not enable the 
whole population to live in comfortable villas, and to eat 
as much expensive food as they desire. Least of all will 
this be possible in our densely populated island, for 
reasons which have already been stated. 

The present writer has urged these considerations 
before, of course with the object of demonstrating the 
ruinously unsound economics of the Labour movement, 
and of pleading with his countrymen to return to saner 
counsels while yet there is time. He pictured a possible 
reversion to the conditions which prevailed in England 
before the industrial revolution—a reversion which would 
involve the disappearance of our great towns, the death 
of their inhabitants, the repudiation of our debts, and 
the end of our position as a Great Power. He was rather 
taken aback when a few extremists said in effect: ‘ Your 
arguments are perfectly sound; that is the revolution 
which we wish to bring out. We shall be happier and 
healthier as a small agricultural people. I had not, 
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expected that any one would choose that horn of my 
dilemma. These extremists can hardly have pictured to 
themselves the dreadful misery of a starving nation and 
a dying social order; and it is incredible that half our 
population should acquiesce in such a fate, in order that 
the survivors might enjoy an idyllic existence in the 
next century. It is conceivable that such a fate may be 
in store for us; but if so, every patriot and every humane 
man would wish to spread the shrinkage over as long a 
period as possible, so that prudence rather than famine 
might effect the necessary reduction in numbers. 

Lastly, have we any right to assume that the 
supremacy of the Asiatic would be a retrograde step in 
the history of the world? The Americans do assume it 
as unquestionable; but they seldom condescend to give 
their reasons. There is no physical or intellectual 
inferiority in the yellow races—that is certain; and the 
moral inferiority of the Asiatic consists chiefly in a 
callousness about bearing and inflicting suffering, which 
the Orientals themselves admit. An Indian pundit said 
to Mr Townsend, ‘ The substantial difference between the 
English and us is not intellectual at all. We are the 
brighter, if anything; but you have pity (doya), and’ we 
have it not.’ An English officer told me that he once 
stood over the mangled body of a Chinaman who-had 
met with a violent death. Noticing, as he thought, 
some sign of compassion on the stolid face of the dead 
man’s companion, he said, ‘This is a sad sight.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
said the Celestial: ‘he owed me ten cents’! But there 
are other virtues in which the Oriental is our superior ; 
the Japanese, especially, have achieved the boast of 
Pericles, that the Athenians are lovers of beauty com- 
bined with plain living, better than any other modern 
people. It is the plain living which sticks in the throat 
of the American; but it need not stick in ours. Probably 
the Eastern races will force upon us a general simplifica- 
tion of life, which will give us a social freedom to which 
we have long been strangers. A Russian—one of the 
survivors of the intelligentsia who have escaped from 
the Terror—has lately suggested that the psychological 
cause of the war is that people were ‘stifling under 
the burden of civilisation, compelled to make, to buy, 
and to consume countless unnecessary articles which 
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were ‘of use neither to him who made them nor to him 
who sold them, nor even to him who bought them.’ 
To simplify life by abolishing irrational and unnecessary 
expenditure would increase our health and happiness, 
and would perhaps enable us to hold our own against 
the races of the East, who in truth have as much to 
teach us as they have learnt fromus. A gradual assimila- 
tion in the modes of life of all civilised countries is to be 
expected. There will be no more hermit kingdoms. The 
Asiatic will have more wants; the European and 
American must be content with fewer. The chief 
danger to the white man arises from his arrogant con- 
tempt for other races, a contempt which in America is 
mixed with fear and hatred, and which has provoked 
fear and hatred in return. Europeans have recently 
enjoyed an unfair advantage over their rivals, which 
they have abused without the slightest regard for 
justice and fair play. This advantage will not be theirs 
in the future: they will have to compete on equal terms 
with nations schooled by adversity and winnowed by 
the hard struggle for existence. Victory will go to the 
races which are best equipped for that kind of competi- 
tion; and it may well be that a modified caste system, 
such as prevails in India and prevailed till lately in 
Europe, may prove to have a greater survival value than 
either democracy, which pulverises society into individuals 
and collects them again into mobs, or socialism, which in 
its present form desires to keep the whole population as 
nearly as possible on the same level. An English poet 
has given his opinion that fifty years of Europe are 
better than a cycle of Cathay. But the future may 
show that the European is a good sprinter and a bad 
stayer. It is better to be a hare than a tortoise; but it 
is better to be a live tortoise than a dead hare. 


W. R. INGE. 
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Art. 8—ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL WORKERS. 


1. A History of the English Agricultural Labourer. By 
Dr W. Hasbach. Translated by Ruth Kenyon. Second 
impression. P. 8S. King, 1920. 

2. The Village Labourer, 1760-1832. By J. L. and 
Barbara Hammond. New edition. Longmans, 1920. 
3. A History of the English Agricultural Labourer, 1870- 

1920. By F. E. Green. P.S. King, 1920. 


AGRICULTURE has troubles peculiar to itself. But its 
greatest difficulty is one that it shares with other 
industries. Itis labour. Yet it would be fatal to think 
that the agricultural problem is, in this respect, identical 
with the industrial problem, or to attempt to apply to 
both exactly the same solutions. The cultivation of the 
soil is the oldest of our industries, and those who pursue 
it as their ancestral calling have, in the course of 
centuries, developed habits of mind that survive from 
generation to generation. No such complications affect 
our factories. They are comparatively recent growths. 
Of the methods of production that they have supplanted 
little, if anything, survives. With the extinction of the 
domestic handicraftsmen disappeared the ideals, customs, 
and traditions of their trades. In the case of cultivators 
of the soil it is different. The agricultural worker of 
to-day is a wage-earner, a hired labourer. The system 
under which he toils is altered. But he tills the same 
soil by the same processes under the same seasons. At 
heart he retains the native instincts, ideals, and tradi- 
tions of the peasant of the 18th century, who was either 
a small farmer, or not exclusively dependent for his 
home and his livelihood on the sale of his labour on the 
land at competitive wages. In that direction may 
perhaps lie the path to contentment and stability. An 
interest in the land that he cultivates or in the produce 
that he raises, rather than successive increases in weekly 
wages, may prove the truer remedy for his unrest. 
From the three books, whose titles head these pages, 
may be gathered a continuous history of the agricul- 
tural worker from the earliest times to the present day. 
The sympathies of the three writers are strongly, some- 
times passionately, enlisted on the side of the cultivator 
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of the soil. It is not surprising that this should be so. 
From the standpoint of the 20th century there are 
chapters in the story which can scarcely be read without 
indignation. The rack and the dungeon of the Tudors 
are to us not more inconceivable than the callous in- 
humanity of the criminal law in the days of the Regent. 
The best, and the worst, that can be said for these 
instruments of brutality is that they did not outrage the 
public opinion of the time. Agricultural workers were 
not singled out for special treatment. It is the general 
atmosphere and contemporary standards of a period that 
monographs on particular branches of historical inquiry 
are apt to ignore. In consequence they often tend to 
lose perspective and to become political pamphlets. 
None of the three books altogether escapes this danger. 
The picture that they paint is too uniformly gloomy to 
be an entirely faithful representation of the facts. Cases 
of harshness and oppression do not tell the whole story. 
Myriads of acts of fair-play and justice, of human 
sympathy and neighbourly friendliness, which are not 
recorded in history, and do not appear on the face of 
legal documents, must be taken into account before we 
can form any accurate estimate of rural conditions. 
From the 15th century onwards an agricultural and 
economic change had been in slow but continuous pro- 
gress. It was the passage from the occupation of the 
land by groups of occupiers in common to its occupation 
by individuals. Operating by the enclosure of common- 
fields and the commons which were their adjuncts, it 
gradually transformed the medizval peasant into the 
tenant farmer and agricultural labourer of to-day. By 
1815 the process was practically completed under the 
pressure of industrial expansion, the growth of new 
urban centres, and, during the French wars, the menace 
of famine. Inelastic, adapted only to a stationary 
population, village farms offered little employment to 
surplus numbers. Close, self-supporting communities, 
they produced scanty food beyond the immediate needs 
of the occupiers themselves. Large tracts of land were 
withdrawn from their most productive use. Meanwhile, 
the cry for food rose more and more loudly from new 
industrial centres, and, at a later stage, was swollen by 
the panic-stricken clamour of a nation at war. If only 
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free play could be given to modern methods of produc- 
tion, new resources and improvements had been tested 
by farmers which promised to supply, and did in fact 
supply, the national demand for bread and meat. In 
these considerations lies the economic justification for 
enclosures. 

It would be beside the present purpose to weigh the 
national advantages against the national losses conse- 
quent on the change, or to consider whether action, 
taken with Parliamentary sanction and under the 
existing law, was in each individual case morally 
justified. But it must be remembered that enclosure 
did not necessarily mean any transfer of ownership. 
The immediate effect was often to increase rather than 
to diminish the number of owners. What it did was to 
change the subject-matter of the property, and to make 
the change compulsory. There is no novelty in the 
‘blessed word’—compulsion. The general principle of 
enclosure was to recognise the claims of all occupiers of 
land and commoners who could establish a permanent 
independent right. Thus a freeholder, or an owner of 
a cottage to which common rights were attached, 
received a compact block of land estimated to be of the 
same value as his bundle of scattered strips in the 
common fields or his common rights of user. On the 
other hand, the claims of those occupiers whose title was 
only temporary and derivative were not admitted. Thus 
tenants of land or of privileged cottages received no 
allotment, 

The importance of the point justifies one illustra- 
tion. In 1767, 988 acres of common fields and commons 
were enclosed at Steeple Aston in Oxfordshire.* The 
award sets out, not only the area allotted to each 
owner, but the area which each had previously owned 
in the common fields. Land was allotted to the 23 
persons who established their legal claims. The follow- 
ing are instances. The Rector, who owned 12} yard- 
lands of glebe in the common fields, received, in lieu, 
1884 acres. Sir C. Cottrell-Dormer owned ‘33 yardlands 
and 4 “oddlands” and commons thereto belonging.’ He 





* Quoted by W. H. R. Curtler, ‘The Enclosure and Redistribution of 
our Land’ (1920), pp. 318-19. 
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was allotted 63 acres, 1 rood, 29 perches. Lucy Buswell, 
‘in lieu of 4} yardlands and commons thereto belonging,’ 
received 84 acres, 1 rood, 6 perches. Robert George, ‘in 
lieu of 1 yardland and commons belonging,’ received 
21 acres, 3 roods, 21 poles. John Clary, ‘in lieu of 1/8 
yardland and commons belonging,’ was allotted 3 acres, 
1 rood, 4 poles. Eliza Davis, ‘in lieu of 2? yardlands with 
commons belonging,’ received 53 acres, 2 roods, 7 poles. 
Other illustrations from similar awards might be added. 
Perhaps the Return of the Enclosure Commissioners 
given in their annual Report for 1876, may be also 
quoted.* Between the years 1845-75, 590,000 acres 
were enclosed. They were divided among ‘25,930 
persons .. . 620 lords of manors received, on an average, 
44} acres each; 21,810 common-right owners received, on 
an average, 24 acres each; 3500 purchasers (of land sold 
to pay the expenses of enclosure) received, on an average, 
10 acres each.’ Abundant evidence exists to prove that, 
under the Enclosure Acts, a very large area of land was 
distributed among a great number of small owners in 
compact blocks. If the owners could have been protected 
against themselves in the enjoyment of their properties, 
and if larger provision had been made for cases in which 
the exercise of common rights rested on no legal basis, 
the social and moral injury done by enclosures might 
have been removed or very greatly mitigated. 

The concluding stages of the agricultural change 
were reached at a most difficult crisis. In many parts of 
the country, even without enclosures, the old rural 
organisation must probably have broken down under the 
declining fertility of the land, and the disappearance of 
the domestic handicrafts and local indugtries which were 
migrating to the new industrial centres of the North. In 
the South and West of England, the heritage of this 
transfer of industry was the creation of an unemployed 
population which forced down the wages of agricultural 
labour. Everywhere, manufacture and agriculture were 
simultaneously reorganised on those commercial lines 
which facilitated increased production at reduced cost. 
Farming ceased to be a subsistence and became a trade. 
The united effect of the two reorganisations was to 





* Ibid, p. 261. 
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sweep away many small freeholders, tenant-farmers, and 
commoners, who had lived by the cultivation or the use 
of land; combined with the practice of domestic handi- 
crafts. Their places were taken by the large corn-grow- 
ing farms which met the needs and fashion of the day. 
The organisation of the village, in which wealth and 
poverty, employer and employed were almost imper- 
ceptibly graded into one another, was broken up. With 
the destruction of the primitive framework went the 
traditions of the peasant, his inherited ideals, his 
ancestral customs, his habitual solutions of the problems 
of existence. The village was not idyllic. ‘Auburn’ 
never existed. But in each of these small self-supporting 
communities, the members lived tranquil, sequestered 
lives. They enjoyed some degree of independence. They 
knew few changes beyond those of the recurrent seasons. 
They rarely took any interest in the world outside their 
own parish. They were not forced to face the struggle of 
competition. They bought so little that fluctuations in 
prices did not disturb their minds; almost all the simple 
necessaries of food, drink, and clothing were produced at 
home. Such conditions of self-supporting isolation can 
never be exactly reproduced in this crowded country and 
bustling century. 

In unenclosed districts there was little or no demand 
for hired labour on the land except at harvest. Small 
freeholders, small farmers, as well as the occupiers of the 
intermixed strips of the common fields, worked their 
holdings themselves with the aid of their families. The 
live stock was tended by the village shepherd, cowherd, 
and swineherd. Nor did the style of farming tend to 
create employment. There were no quickset hedges to 
trim, or plash or weed. Roots were not grown. There 
were no drilled crops to clean. Nor, finally, did the 
common-field farm afford any opening to new-comers to 
acquire land. It is to causes like these that the extremely 
slow increase of the rural population up to the end of the 
18th century must be attributed. In one direction only 
was it possible to obtain an interest in the use of land. 
The common was the pasture of the village farm, and as 
such was an essential integral adjunct to each arable 
holding. But rights of grazing and of cutting fuel were 
also attached to certain cottages, or might be acquired by 
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encroachment if the trespasser was undisturbed for sixty 
years. Where an owner occupied one of these privileged 
cottages, he enjoyed common rights asan owner. Where 
he was only a tenant, he enjoyed them as a tenant, and 
in consideration of the higher rent which he paid. On 
enclosure, the claim of the owner, not of the tenant, 
would be recognised. The number of these privileged 
cottages was often considerable. At Stanwell, for 
instance, where 2126 acres were distributed under an 
award in 1789, ‘near 100’ occupiers of cottages claimed 
common rights. Of these claims, 66 were recognised, and 
40 owners were compensated by allotments of land vary- 
ing from a quarter of an acre to over an acre. Twenty- 
four of the 66 cottages belonged to two individuals. It 
would, therefore, appear that, out of the 100 claimants who 
had enjoyed the rights, 34 were altogether disallowed, 
probably because, as squatters, they had been in occupa- 
tion too short a time to establish a legal claim, and at 
least 26 lost them because they had only the derivative 
title of tenants. 

It was here that enclosures, however sound the 
legal principle on which they proceeded, often inflicted 
real hardships. A number of persons, no doubt, were 
attracted to commons by the facilities which they 
afforded to a life of comparative idleness, or, to use 
Defoe’s phrase, of ‘lazy diligence.’ On the other hand, 
to many saving and industrious men commons were of 
inestimable value. They provided free fuel and a run 
for stock to those who practised domestic handicrafts, 
and, at certain seasons, hired themselves out as labourers 
on the land. Tothem the common was a ladder of thrift. 
Even if the use they had enjoyed was admitted as the 
exercise of a legal right and recognised by an allotment 
of land, the compensation was very frequently in- 
adequate. On the other hand, generosity to men of this 
type was only possible at the expense of those whose 
claim to the land had been established at law. To take 
the case of Steeple Aston, Lucy Buswell, Eliza Davis, 
Robert George, John Clary, and the other 18 participants 
would have complained at least as loudly as Sir C. 
Cottrell-Dormer, if their shares had been reduced in 
order to create allotments for persons who could show no 
legal title. 
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During the greater part of the French War, the full 
consequences of the change were to some extent con- 
cealed. It was a period of distress; but employment 
was brisk. The poorest soils were brought into cultiva- 
tion for food. All available labour was used and paid 
for at enhanced rates. Calculations of wages in the 
18th and 19th centuries are, at best, approximations. 
Yet it is evident that between 1790 and 1813 a substantial 
rise took place. It may not be possible to accept the 
statements of Arthur Young and of Tooke as absolutely 
reliable for all parts of the country. But they are in 
agreement that, between those dates, agricultural wages 
had ‘ about doubled.’ Meanwhile the prices of provisions 
approximately trebled. Bread was so scarce that, if 
universal famine was to be avoided, rigid economy was 
needed. High prices were effective weapons against 
waste, and the Government dared not lay them aside by 
subsidising the loaf. But they supplemented wages out 
of the rates by allowances both of money and of bread. 
By this assistance, by the rise in wages, and by the 
sustained demand for agricultural labour, the effects of 
enclosures were temporarily obscured. It was the ebb 
in the tide of activity that revealed the full results. 

The years 1814-36 were the blackest period in the 
history of the agricultural worker. The depth of misery 
into which he then fell is the measure of the advance 
that he has subsequently made. Distress was universal. 
The war was over; but ‘Peace and Plenty’ proved a 
ghastly mockery. Large tracts of arable land fell out of 
cultivation; considerable areas were even untenanted. 
Less and less labour was required. Wages fell to pre- 
war levels; but even at the lowered rates, work was 
hard to find and harder still to keep. Unemployment 
was not confined to the land. The reduction to a peace 
footing of the Army and Navy and of the store com- 
missariat and transport departments threw thousands of 
men out of employment. Industries which the war 
had stimulated to unnatural activity, languished. The 
introduction of machinery into manufacturing processes 
displaced crowds of manual workers, Over-production 
glutted the impoverished markets of the export trade, and 
checked the revival and expansion of industry. Every- 
where there was a fierce struggle for work and wages. 
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Into this strange swirl of competition agricultural 
labourers were plunged, when once the shelter of the self- 
sufficing village was disturbed. The effect of the rural 
changes was now brought home with tremendous force. 
The sale of their labour on the land had become the 
labourers’ only means of livelihood. The domestic 
handicrafts which supplemented their earnings had been 
swept into manufacturing centres, where they supplied 
wages to thousands of artisans. The land which provided 
their food and fuel, and fed their live-stock, was turned 
into a factory of bread and meat for the towns. All 
that they had formerly produced for themselves, they 
now had to buy. They felt the full pressure of prices, 
and the lower their wages, the keener the pinch. The 
evil consequences of the short-sighted humanity, which, 
during the war, had levelled the barriers of the poor- 
law, completed their ruin. Wages had been supple- 
mented by allowances, paid out of the rates, and pro- 
portioned to the size of a man’s family and the price of the 
quartern loaf. If wages fell below the subsistence level, 
the deficiency was made good by the ratepayer. Bound, 
if necessary, to defray the whole cost of the able-bodied 
poor, the parish gladly accepted from an employer any 
weekly payment, however small, which partially relieved 
the charge on the rates. Thus a mass of temporary 
labour, subsidised, and therefore cheap, was created and 
made available for the cultivation of the land. To many 
of the men pauper-dependence was a thing to be 
resented as a disgrace and a curse. But however anxious 
they might be to support themselves by permanent 
work, and so preserve their independence, they were 
powerless. They were undersold by the rate-subvented 
labour. To others, the security of subsistence, the light 
labour, the opportunities for idleness, made a pauper’s 
life attractive. The demoralisation spread far and wide. 
It overran the South; it extended to the Midlands; it 
crept towards the North. Had the abuses of pauperism 
lasted a few years longer, a generation might have 
sprung up which knew no other existence, and were 
strangers to the fine traditions and sturdy independence 
of their forefathers. From that danger the country was 
saved, partly by the self-respecting pride of men of the 
older stamp, partly by the wiser administration of the 
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law which prevailed in many districts, partly by legisla- 
tive reform, and partly by the reviving prosperity of the 
industry. Before 1836 the progressive deterioration had 
been arrested. It had touched bottom. Out of the 
depths the upward climb began. 


The advance was neither even nor rapid. Agri- 
culture underwent many vicissitudes of fortune, and, 
as a consequence, the progress of agricultural workers 
suffered more than one set-back. But, as compared with 
1814-36, their advance has been continuous; they have 
never looked back. For years the odds were against 
them. Isolated from one another in remote country 
districts, commanding no capital beyond their labour, 
living in chronic poverty, generally in debt to the village 
tradesmen, dependent on their employers for both home 
and wages, agricultural labourers were far less capable 
of protecting themselves than were the artisans in the 
towns. Immobile, uneducated, voteless, and therefore 
without political influence, they found it difficult to 
combine and, without combination,. impossible to 
bargain. In the agricultural prosperity of the sixties 
and the early seventies, they had in some districts to 
some extent shared. If statistics !of wages can be at 
all relied upon, their average earnings in 1872 had 
nearly doubled as compared with 1820. But in the 
South and West the excess of the demand for employ- 
ment over the supply told against them heavily. 

The year 1872 stands out as a land-mark in the 
record of progress. One winter evening (Feb. 7) nearly 
a thousand men gathered at Wellesbourne in Warwick- 
shire to listen to one, of themselves, known for miles 
round as a skilled hedge-cutter and a local preacher. 
The speaker was Joseph Arch. It was a dark night, 
and lanterns, swung from bean poles, shed a feeble light 
on the scene. Mounted on a pig-stool, set under a 
chestnut tree, Arch looked down on a sea of upturned 
faces, over which flickered the uncertain gleams of the 
swaying lanterns. In his mind, steeped in the imagery 
and phraseology of the Bible, he likened his audience 
to the children of Israel, ‘with the darkness all about 
them . . . waiting for some one to lead them out of the 
land of Egypt.’ The outcome of the meeting was the 
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decision to form a union. The men demanded 2s. 8d. 
a day ; hours 6 to 5, except on Saturday, when they were 
to be 6 to 3; and 4d. an hour overtime. Little notice 
seems to have been taken of their demand, and in March 
they struck. Public sympathy with their action was 
aroused; Archibald Forbes, fresh from his triumphs in 
the Franco-Prussian War, pleaded their cause in the 
press; considerable sums were subscribed for their 
support. After three months, they won a partial victory. 
Wages were advanced—in some cases to the 16s. which 
had been demanded. 

At the height of its prosperity the Union mustered 
70,000 members. From being purely economic, it became 
largely political in its scope. Many sympathisers were 
alienated by fear of its ultimate objects. During the 
great lock-out of 1874, which lasted eighteen weeks in the 
Eastern Counties, this loss of public support contributed 
to the ultimate defeat of the National Union. It never 
recovered the blow, and dwindled into insignificance. 
It had not altogether failed. It won the vote for the 
agricultural worker; it obtained some slight advance. 
in wages ; it demonstrated the possibility of combination 
on a large scale; it relieved the congestion of agri- 
cultural labour by emigrating, between 1873 and 1881, 
some 700,000 persons.* But, during the twenty years 
of agricultural depression with which the 19th century 
closed, no expansion of the movement could possibly be 
expected. As prices dropped, wages fell. Land passed 
out of cultivation. Thousands of men were only kept 
in employment by the kindly feeling of employers, who 
were themselves tottering on the verge of bankruptcy. 
From 1896 onwards, the tide was turning and the 
industry beginning to revive. Wages crept upwards, 
following the gradual rise of prices. In 1914 the weekly 
earnings of adult male labourers in England, not being 
men in charge of animals, may have approximately 
averaged 20s. But in many counties the rates were far 
lower. An Oxfordshire labourer, in receipt of lds. 3d., 
or less, found but hungry comfort in an average. 

For months before August 1914 and the outbreak of 





* The figures were given by Arch in his evidence before the Royal 
Commission in 1881 (Parl. Papers, 1882, vol, xiv, p. 51). 
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war, the agitation for an advance in wages, shorter 
hours, and a half-holiday was gathering strength. A 
minimum wage, and the machinery to enforce it, began 
to be discussed by politicians. In a large number of 
counties strikes were threatening. Trade Unions 
promised support to their agricultural brethren. Agri- 
culture had the unenviable reputation of a sweated 
industry, underpaid and undermanned. With the 
declaration of war it became evident that, when every 
pound of food was of value, the risk of prolonged dis- 
turbance of labour conditions was not to be lightly faced. 
It was at first hoped that the demand for labour would 
enable workers to obtain substantial advances pro- 
portioned to rising prices. On this ground the Milner 
Committee of 1915 decided not to recommend a minimum 
wage. Fifteen months later, the Selborne Committee 
of 1916-17 advocated minimum wages and a Wages 
Board. Still the Government hesitated, But the policy 
of stimulating production necessitated the immediate 
establishment of machinery to deal with wages. The 
Corn Production Act of 1917 created Wages Boards and 
fixed as a starting-point the minimum wage of 25s. a 
week, which was offered to National Service Volunteers. 
In fairness to agricultural workers, no other course 
seemed possible. The Government was making every 
effort to increase labour on the land, and every additional 
man or woman weakened the worker’s position in 
bargaining and in profiting by the demand for his skill. 
From the point of view of the agricultural worker, 
soldier companies, village women, the Women’s Land 
Army, old-age pensioners, schoolboys from the public 
schools, National Service Volunteers, interned aliens, 
German prisoners, though the wages were paid by 
farmers, were State-assisted ‘blacklegs. Nor was the 
introduction of this mass of subsidised labour the only 
handicap which the State, in the campaign of food 
production, imposed on agricultural labourers in their 
freedom of bargaining fora rise in wages. Many of 
the men were exempted from military service as being 
indispensable on particular farms. Every one of these 
exempted workers knew that, in the event of his dis- 
missal, he would at once become liable for military 
service. If Wages Boards and minimum wages were, 
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in the exceptional circumstances of the war, an absolute 
necessity, they have, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, justified their continuance, in some form or 
other, under peace conditions. It is scarcely possible 
to believe that they will ever again be abandoned. 


If the general position of the ordinary adult labourer 
to-day is compared with that which he held in 1814-36, 
it has improved beyond comparison or recognition. 
Even as compared with 1872 or 1907 the improvement 
is striking. To-day the agricultural worker—and, it 
may be added, his wife—enjoy full rights of citizenship ; 
they can make their influence felt in the government 
of their parish, the administration of their county, the 
direction of the affairs of the Empire. He is no longer 
isolated from his fellow-workers in remote country 
districts; he is, or can become, a member of an efficient 
organisation which extends to every county in England 
and Wales. He has himself received a free education, 
and his children are being educated free of cost to 
himself. His outlook has widened. He can read, and 
take an intelligent interest in the affairs of the world. 
Largely at the expense of the nation and his employer, 
he is insured against sickness, and can count on a 
pension in his old age. His industry is no longer over- 
crowded; it is, on the contrary, undermanned, His 
necessary hours of labour have been shortened by at 
least 15 hours a week. If he chooses, and his employer 
desires, he can work overtime beyond the 50 hours of 
summer and 48 hours of winter, at the rate of 1s. 2d. an 
hour. He has a half-holiday every week. As compared 
with 1815, his minimum wages—and his actual wages are 
often higher—have increased six times; as compared 
with 1872, or with 1907, they have been, in what were 
the low-paid counties, approximately trebled. Necessity 
no longer drives his wife and children to labour in the 
fields. Though the decline in the purchasing power of 
money has largely discounted the reality of the nominal 
advance in wages, there is a greater margin in his favour 
after providing the necessities of life. He is better 
housed than at any previous period in his history. That 
there is a shortage of cottages is true. But it is in 
urban and semi-urban areas, and not in agricultural 
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districts that the shortage of accommodation is most 
serious and the over-crowding most intense. The pro- 
portion of insanitary and defective cottages has been 
greatly reduced. At the same time, his tenure of his 
home has been strengthened, both in respect of the 
length of notice to quit, and, in certain circumstances, 
of compensation for disturbance. In a great majority 
of cases, he has a garden or an allotment on which his 
greater leisure may be profitably bestowed. If he 
chooses to apply, and can satisfy the moderate require- 
ments of the local authority, he has a chance of a small 
holding. Finally, the health conditions in which he 
lives are superior to those of urban populations. The 
Returns of the Registrar General for 1911 and 1912 
prove that this superiority is maintained at all ages of 
childhood up to the age of 15, and at all subsequent ages 
up to 70—with one exception. That exception is phthisis 
between the ages of 20 and 25, and the Registrar General 
explains it by the number of young unmarried persons 
who return to their rural homes having contracted the 
disease under urban conditions. 

Yet contentment has not been attained. Rumours 
are rife, on the one hand, that increases of wages will 
be demanded in the spring, and, on the other, that 
unemployment is growing and that many small farmers 
are on the verge of ruin. Can the industry stand a 
further advance, or even the continuance of present 
rates? The decision rests with the Wages Board, whose 
members are possessed of such facts and figures as are 
available. If all farmers kept strict accounts, and were 
able to produce evidence of the state of their business, 
much mistrust and suspicion among workers would be 
removed. Even then, however, there would remain the 
question whether, with more efficient methods of 
management, the land might not sometimes be made 
to yield larger profits. A farmer has no keener or more 
capable critics than the men whom he employs. On the 
other hand, the analogy between agriculture and other 
industries cannot be pressed too far. There are important 
differences. A farm has no tally or check-weigher, no 
roof, no clock, no artificial light, no nerve-racking 
conditions of employment. On the farm there exist no 
means of measuring the output of labour. The land is 
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unprotected against rain and frost; its cultivation 
depends on weather conditions, and for weeks together 
in the winter months there is not work enough to keep 
the staff fully employed. On a farm the men cannot be 
marked in and out at the beginning and end of the day, 
as they can be, and are, at the gate of a factory, though 
agricultural time-sheets might well be introduced. Ina 
factory, hours of labour can be made uniform by artificial 
light; on the land they must, of necessity, vary. Ina 
factory the working hours are a time of concentrated 
strain, often spent under nerve-exhausting conditions ; on 
the land if, at certain seasons, the hours are inevitably 
longer, they are less exhausting, both physically and 
nervously. Between agricultural and industrial problems 
there are essential differences which are necessarily 
reflected in rates of wages. The future of the industry 
depends on the good sense and moderation of the 
organised bodies of employers and employed. 


ERNLE. 
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Art. 4.—BENEDETTO CROCE AS LITERARY CRITIC. 


1. Estetica, come scienza dell’ espressione e linguistica 
generale. Teoria e Storia (4ta Ediz., riveduta), da B. 
Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1912. 

2. La Critica. Rivista di Letteratura, Storia e Filosofia 
diretta da B. Croce (1903-1920). Bari: Laterza [pub- 
lished bi-monthly]. 

3. La Critica Letteraria, questioni teoriche, da B. Croce. 
Roma: Loescher, 1896. 

4, Letteratura e Critica della Letteratura contemporanea 
in Italia—Due Saggi, da B. Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1908. 


ALTHOUGH the name of Benedetto Croce is probably by 
this time familiar to all English students of philosophy 
as that of one of the most vigorous and original of living 
thinkers, there is perhaps one aspect of his genius which 
has been as yet scarcely sufficiently appreciated in this 
country. We refer to his activities as a literary critic. 
Croce is an example of one of those rarest of all rarw 
aves, a theoriser possessing at once the ability, the 
courage, and, we may add, the leisure to apply his own 
theories in practice; and, by the success with which he 
has for years been accomplishing this feat in the pages of 
his own monthly periodical ‘ La Critica,’ it may safely be 
said that he greatly increases the claim of the principles 
he there adopts to be accepted as true. For we are all 
pragmatists enough amid the chaos of ’isms, among which 
it is at present our fate to live, to prefer a theory which 
experience has shown will work to one that is either too 
exaltedly ideal to endure being put to practical proof, or 
else breaks down at once when thus tested. 

No one who has had frequent occasion to study the 
theories of philosophers upon Art and the productions of 
the so-called art-critics, can have failed to observe the 
mutual contempt in which these two classes of writers 
generally hold one another. Nor is this surprising. 
The philosopher’s world is the abstract; the world of 
art is the concrete. The philosophers, even if they 
would, have not often the time to appreciate works of 
art at firstjhand, much less the ability themselves to 
create them; whereas the artist and the virtuoso in art- 
criticism rarely find the energy, even if they possess— 
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which is unusual—the intellectual equipment, required 
to grapple seriously with abstract ideas. Coleridge is 
perhaps the only English critic on record—for Shelley 
was too much the poet—who united the highest specula- 
tive with the highest artistic abilities; yet, as is well 
known, he lacked the systematising spirit required to 
co-ordinate logically the fruits of his philosophic reflexion | | 
—a defect which also characterised the mind of Plato. , , 
_ It is one of the main principles of the Crocean Aisthetic 
that ‘the judicial activity which criticises and recognises 
the beautiful is identical with the artistic activity which 
produces it.’ In other words, Taste and Imagination are 
one. If this be so—and let it for the moment be admitted 
—then in Benedetto Croce we undoubtedly find united, as 
it were, two personalities, the artist and the philosopher. _ 
It is interesting to note that, biographically speaking, — 
the artist in Croce came first in time, just as in his 
philosophy we are taught that the artist must come first 
logically. In 1896, when he was thirty years old, long; 
before he had formulated his own system of philosophy, 
he published an essay under the title ‘La Critica 
Letteraria,’ in which the reader already perceives the 
mature critic and man of letters. Inthe former capacity 
Croce apparently looked upon himself at that time as 
little more than a pupil of de Sanctis, whom he regarded 
with an affectionate enthusiasm ; and what he seems at 
first to have contemplated was simply a reduction to 
systematic form of the dicta on art and the pregnant 
zsthetic judgments scattered in profusion through the 
works of that famous critic and historian of literature. 
The same essay, however, records its author's admiration 
of the 18th-century Italian philosopher Giambattista 
Vico, whose reputation as one of the most original thinkers 
known to history Croce has subsequently done so much 
to vindicate. It was from Vico that he derived the most 
characteristic feature of his own philosophy, just as it 
was de Sanctis who laid down for him the main lines of 
his critical theory. Croce concluded this early essay by 
demanding that a book should be written advocating, on 
the one hand, the banishment from art-criticism of a 
whole series of irrelevant concepts, the retainment of 
which merely creates confusion ; on the other, the libera- 
tion of the two notions, Art and the Beautiful, from the 
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bonds in which they have been arbitrarily fettered by 
linguistic usage—a task which could only be achieved, 
he thought, by recognising the intimate connexion of 
the so-called xsthetic and artistic facts with the other 
facts of the mental life. This programme he was him- 
self destined to carry out in his own esthetic philosophy, 
a glance at which is necessary if we are properly to 
understand his conception of the correct method of 
criticism. 

A mere glance must suffice; and fortunately Croce’s 
definition of Beauty (the creation of which is, in his 
view, the sole end of Art) admits of extremely brief 

; statement—in three words in fact : Beauty is Expression. 
| But the meaning he attaches to the word ‘expression’ 
| demands explanation, for it is employed by him in a 
| Seeerens unusual sense. Expression is the business of 
the imagination, which bears in Croce’s philosophy the 
quite literal signification of mind in its intuitive or 
image-producing capacity. There are, however, three 
important points to be emphasised. Firstly, unless the 
image formed by the imagination can be in fact expressed, 
_ it does not exist all, but remains a mere impression out- 
// side the mind altogether. The ability to express it is the 
| test of its very existence ; or, more briefly, its existence 
“and expression are one. What exactly does this mean ? 
Simply that there is no such thing as a man knowing 
what he wants to say but not finding words or the right 
words in which to say it. If he has ideas in his head, 
says Croce, he can always give them expression. For by 
the mere fact of his having them they are simultaneously 
expressed. 

This brings us to the second point to be noted. The 
term ‘expression,’ as employed in ordinary conversation, 
usually means to put an idea into words in the sense of 
communicating it to other people by uttering aloud or 

/y writing it down. According to Croce, expression must 
_ be thought of as wholly internal, a purely mental image, 
whatever its medium, whether words, colours, sounds, 
physical movements or marble. Language is the general 
term employed by Croce to cover all forms of artistic 
expression ; for, so long as the image is thought of as re- 
tained in the mind, the need for the differentiation of the 
Arts by reference to the physical medium and technique 
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peculiar to each, does not arise. Art is essentially one 
and identical with language as thus defined. The image 
expressed is formed purely mentally, indivisible therefore 
into parts and at the same time undistinguished as real 
or unreal, simply because it is the primary activity of 
mind itself, mind in the state of experiencing or living 
the sensation, before, logically speaking, the intellect 
and the will have come into play. This is equivalent to 
asserting that the poet, painter, sculptor, or any other 
kind of artist must have, and as a matter of fact does 
have, the idea or conception of his work of art completely 
and definitely formed and finished (that is, expressed) in 
his head before he begins to put pen to paper, brush to 
canvas, or chisel to marble. And it is the image in his \ 
head which is the true work of art, not the recited poem, | 
the painted picture, or the carved statue. Further, this // 


image is not formed by the artist gradually or in -~ 


sections ; it springs into existence as a single indivisible 


whole. Whether it is the image of something really .. ““ 


existing or is a mere hallucination the artist does not, 
because he cannot, know ; all that matters to him is that 
he should see it clearly. Once it is clearly seen (fully 


expressed, that is to say) the artist is, as it were, notified 
of the fact by experiencing the feeling of pure esthetic 
joy : 


‘Joy that ne’er was given 
Save to the pure and in their purest hour.’ 


This active feeling of joy is not to be identified with 
the zsthetic activity itself, nor does it result from it, as 
effect from cause. It merely accompanies it. It is the 
self-approval of the mind zsthetically employed at the 
moment when it has achieved the expression of the par- 
ticular intuition it was seeking to attain.| 

The achievemens of the expression—and this is the 
third point to be emphasised—is the creation of Beauty,., 
Beauty being identical with successful expression or 
rather with expression simply, since unsuccessful expres- 
sion is not expression at all. There can, therefore, be 
no degree in Beauty, which is always perfect, but only 
in ugliness, which is failure in expression and may vary 
from the merely slightly ugly to the extremely repulsive. 
Complete ugliness—which would, if it could exist, be 
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negation of expression—is a pure abstraction and im- 
possible in the concrete. 

As a corollary to all this it follows, among other 
things, that an artist cannot choose his subject; it comes 
to him; he is inspired with it, as we may say, which 
means that all subjects alike are potentially artistic. It 
follows, too, that no moral value whatever attaches to 
the artistic fact qud artistic, for the will has not been 
engaged in its production; further, that Beauty con- 
sists in the form of art (and the form only), not in 
its content or in a combination of the two; and, finally, 
that works of art cannot be classified or referred for 
definition to any so-called Laws of Form, for each is 
_ unique and must be judged by its own standard and 
that alone, 

‘If a poet,’ asks Mr A. C. Bradley in his well-known 
essay entitled ‘Poetry for Poetry’s Sake,’ ‘already knew 
what he meant to say, why should he write the poem ? 
The poem would, in fact, already be written.’ Yes, Croce 
would reply, that is precisely the case. So far as the 
poet himself is concerned, his task is achieved ; the poem 
is as good as written, when once inwardly expressed. 
Yet he almost always wills to write it down for several 
compelling reasons, of which two are by far the most 
powerful. He wants to remember it himself for the sake 
of reproducing again at will the joy he experienced at 
its first creation ; and secondly, he wants to communicate 
it to the world in general. These two motives are in most 
artists irresistible. The will to give them effect is, how- 
ever, necessarily conditioned by the previous existence 
of the poem. The poet’s device for executing this double 
purpose is to externalise his mental image by committing 
it to spoken or written words, to accomplish which he 
requires of course the necessary technical knowledge 
and skill. The very essence of Croce’s theory of art is 
missed, however, by those who would identify the 
printed poem with the artistic fact itself. The poem 
printed to be read with the voice, the melody played to 
be heard by the ears, or the picture painted to be seen 
with the eyes, is not itself the work of art, but merely 
the physical or material stimulus for its reproduction 
mentally in the imagination of the reader, hearer, or 
observer as the case may be. 
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Such in barest outline is Croce’s theory of Art, and it 
is a question whether it is not itself open to attack by 
the same critical argument he employs against the 
Hedonists. The latter, as he truly points out, reduce all 
mental activities to one, i.e. feeling, and having effected 
this reduction, naturally do not see anything except 
pleasure or pain in any activity. They therefore find 
no substantial difference between the pleasure of art and 
(let us say) that of a good digestion. Croce, perceiving 
quite truly that form is of the essence of all works of 
art whatsoever, abstracts the formal element and reduces 
the esthetic activity to this alane. He thus deliberately 
empties the artistic fact of all value-feelings and can 
therefore find, as we shall see, no difference in beauty 
between an epic and an epigram, so long as both are 
perfectly self-expressive. Although by this expedient he 
certainly supplies a definition of the Beautiful universally 
adequate to all works of art, at whatever period pro- 
duced and in whatever land, he only does so by sacrificing 
what, to most men, alone makes Art worth while. 

Two, more obvious, objections to his theory together 
with his reply to them may be briefly referred to before 
turning to his method of literary criticism. The first is 
this. Do not many poets compose their poems by means 
of the very process of writing them down? Did Milton, 
for example, have the whole of ‘ Paradise Lost’ in his 
head before putting pen to paper? The mere idea is 
surely absurd. And—this is the second objection—is it 
not equally ridiculous to assert that a poet never selects 
his subject, but that it comes to him? Is not such a 
supposition refuted by our proven knowledge of the fact 
that Milton did choose his subject, and that too with the 
greatest deliberation; and not only the subject of his 
poem, but the form also, when he decided to write, not, 
for example, a five-act drama, but a twelve-book epic ? 

Croce’s reply to this objection, to take the latter 
point first, is simply that there is an ambiguity in the 
word ‘subject’ or perhaps in the word ‘poet,’ which is 
commonly applied to Milton in his capacity both as man 
and artist. If by subject you mean the description, 
general or even detailed, of what you intend your poem 
to be about, you can certainly choose that. But that is 
not the poem. If it were, we might all be Miltons, for 
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we can all draw up schemes for epics. The raw material 
of life out of which he hopes to make his poem, the dead 
mechanism out of which he is to create living form, is, 
Croce would agree, selected by the poet as man or is 
perhaps rather selected for him as a result of his own 
temperament or the suggestion of his friends or the 
historical moment in which he lives. But what a poet, 
as a man, wills to create, and what, as artist, he does 
create, are two quite distinct things, and have no 
necessary relation to one another. In this connexion 
Croce would probably quote a paradoxical saying of 
de Sanctis 4 propos of Dante. 


‘The poet,’ says de Sanctis, ‘sets to work endowed with 
the poetic theory, the forms, the ideas, and the preoccupations 
of his time; and the less of an artist he is, the more accurately 
does he reproduce the material of his selection. Look at 
Brunetto and Frezzi. Here everything is clear, logical, and 
harmonious; the reality is a mere figure. But, if the poet is 
an artist, the contradiction disappears; there results not the 
world of his intention but the world of art.’ 


This is equivalent to saying that you can never pass 
through his creation to the artist’s character, save just 
in so far as that creation is inartistic, while it means, on 
the other hand, that the expression of personality, or of 
a ‘state of; soul’ (the artist’s soul and no one else’s) is 
/; of the very essence of pure intuition. All art must be 
| lyrical to be art at all. On the other hand, it does not 
\ know that it is lyrical. A poet can no more choose what 
* the concrete thing called his poem is to be about, or 
what form it is to take, than a man, when going to 
sleep, can choose what shall be the material or shape 
of his dreams or, when dreaming, know that he is not 
awake. The dreams are his, but he is not responsible 
for them. 

To the objection that the poet often creates his 
expressions not before, but by, writing them down, 
Croce replies that this, though an excusable, is a 
superficial view. For the poet—how can he ?—never 
writes down an idea without having first seen it in 
imagination. The latter is the essential condition of 
the former. ‘And, if he has not yet seen it, he will 
write the words, not to externalise his expression, which 
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does not yet exist, but as though to have a rallying- 
point for further reflexion and inward contemplation ’— 
an expedient, he adds, comparable to the habit some 
artists cultivate of retiring into solitude when engaged 
in composition, or to any other eccentricity or peculiarity 
they may adopt for the like purpose. To this reply, 
however, it may reasonably be objected that Croce’s is 
the superficial view, since it seems to imply that a logical 
priority must also involve a temporal. » 

If the end of Art is the production of Beauty, then 
the reproduction of it is, according to Croce, the sole 
end of Criticism. In judging a poem, the critic is using 
exactly the same imaginative powers of mind as the 
poet employed in creating it; only the circumstances 
are different. The poet produces; the critic reproduces. 
And the reproductive is, as it were, the inverse of the 
productive process. The poet begins with impressions, 
passes on to the inward expression of them, and then 
proceeds to translate the inward expression into the 
spoken or written word. The critic begins with the 
spoken or written word, and seeks to obtain a living 
impression of it, from which he proceeds to recover the 
inward expression, which thereby ceases to be the poet's 
and becomes his own. 

This theory of criticism follows logically from 
Croce’s theory of art, and must stand or fall with it. 
For it is clear that, if you identify the artistic fact 
not, as is usually done, with the physical or outward 
work of art, as given in experience, but only with 
the abstracted mental form or expression, of which 
the external fact is to be treated as the mere 
symbol, then, when once you have re-created the 
expression, you, and you alone, are the author of it. 
The critic, therefore, who fully and completely appre- 
ciates Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ is in that moment of 
appreciation Shakespeare’s poetical equal. In fact, \\{ () 
Shakespeare’s ‘Hamlet’ died with Shakespeare. They, . 
‘Hamlet’ that survives is always the critic’s. To the’, 
would-be critic this is undoubtedly a very inspiring 
theory, if he finds himself able to grant the postulate 
upon which it is based—that the imagination of a great 
poet does not differ in quality from that of the ordinary 
man ; in other words, that the difference between us and 
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Shakespeare is not that he has better eyes than we, but 
merely that he enjoys a more advantageous point of 
view, and can therefore see further. Croce, however, 
does not really assist us to any solution of the mystery 
of genius. Granted that we are all in an equal degree 
potential poets, how comes it that so few of us stand 
upon the mountain-tops of vision? Yet on one vexed 
question Croce is perfectly clear. The poet is not 
necessarily the best critic of poetry. Poetry can be 
made to yield up all its secrets to those incapable of 
writing a line of it themselves. 


We have now to consider how Croce applies his theory 
in practice ; and a description of his method of criticism 
will best be given in his own words. 


‘It is a method,’ he writes (‘ La Critica,’ July 1907), ‘ based 
on the notion of Art as pure imagination or pure expression. 
It therefore excludes from Art no content or state of mind 
whatsoever, provided it be rendered concrete in a perfect 
expression. Beyond this conception of Art the criticism I 
am describing relies on no other theoretical’ presupposition 
at all. Hence it rejects as arbitrary the so-called rules of 
the literary and artistic classes and all other kinds of par- 


|! ticular artistic laws. In order to judge a work of art, it 


knows of no other way except to interrogate the work itself 
directly and experience a living impression of it; for this end 
and this alone, it admits, nay requires researches into the 
circumstances of the production of the work of art concerned 
—learned researches possessing interpretative value, which 
must assist in transporting us, so to speak, into the mental: 
condition of the author at the time he produced his artistic 
synthesis. This living impression once obtained, the further 
labour only consists in determining what, in the object under 
examination, is the pure product of art, and what in it 
appears to be not truly artistic—for instance, violence com- 
mitted by the author against his vision for reasons of 
extraneous preoccupation; obscurities and emptiness which 
he allows to subsist through laziness; excrescences he intro- 
duces for effect; signs of academic prejudices, etc., etc. The 
result is the exposition or critical estimate, which simply 
states (and in stating' has thereby judged) wie es eigentlich 
geschehen, ‘how it really happened,’ according to Leopold 
v. Ranke’s brilliantly simple definition of history. Hence 
the history of art and the criticism of art, in my view, 
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coincide. Every essay in the criticism of art is an attempt 
to write a page in the history of art (understanding the term 
‘history,’ as it must be understood, in its full and complete 
sense); it determines by analysing and characterising re- 
flectively, what the effective production of art consists in, 
according to temporal succession.’ 


It is easy to perceive how criticism is simplified by 
Croce by being thus emptied of almost all that it is 
commonly supposed to include. For, in the first place, it 
is not required of the critic that he should analyse the 
meaning of the poem with a view to passing judgment 
on the truth or falsity of the ideas it contains. At least 
half, if not a larger proportion, of so-called ‘literary’ 
criticism, in this country at any rate, is thus deprived of 
any right to the title. It may be criticism of great value 
but—call it scientific or philosophical or what you will— 
it is not literary; that is, it is not criticism of literature 
as an art. 

Secondly, the critic is absolved from the necessity of 
referring the particular work he is judging to the verdict 
, of any code of abstract artistic rules. This follows from 

Croce’s repudiation of literary classes. The critic may 
employ such labels as ‘ poetry” or ‘prose, ‘classical’ or 
‘romantic,’ etc., if he chooses, for the purpose of more 
easily handling his material as a practical man. But he 
is not concerned with them as a critic. You may, for 
‘instance, decide to call a poem a lyric or say that it is 
‘ written in blank verse, but you will still have left it 
critically intact. When one considers what scores of 
books have been written discussing such problems as 
whether certain plays/of Shakespeare are rightly to be 
called comedies or tragedies, or whether, to take another 
example, Walt Whitman wrote poetry or prose, one 
realises once again how enormously reduced in bulk 
becomes the extant corpus of what, upon Crocean 
principles, alone merits the name of genuine literary 
criticism. 

Lastly, the critic may omit all qualitative comparison 
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value of their contents. This comparative type of judg-. 


ment is perhaps the commonest among all the forms of 
so-called literary criticism. Croce does not object to the 
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rough comparison of one poet with another where both 
are engaged upon much the same problem of expression, 
which happens when each is concerned in giving form to 
a somewhat similar subject matter. But to the con- 
clusions which result from such a procedure he denies 
any scientific value whatever, since, strictly speaking, not 
only isevery poem that has ever been written unique, and 
therefore incomparable, but every line in every poem is 
unique too, nay, every word in every line, even if the 
same word be many times repeated within the compass 
| of a singlestanza. In short, there is no form of criticism, 

common though this particular form of it be, which Croce 
considers more pernicious in its results than that which 
either openly or by implication strives to establish an 
absolute standard of taste by setting up, let us say, 
Shakespeare as the ideal type of dramatist and then 
depreciating the merit of other poets or dramatists by 
comparison. 

Croce objects, of course, no less vehemently to the 
maxim ‘& chaque homme son goat.’ There does indeed 
exist an absolute criterion of taste, but absolute in a 
different way from that of the intellect because established 
by no process of reasoning. The criterion of taste is 
absolute with the intuitive absoluteness of the imagina- 
tion, which cannot err, and recognises no degrees in 
Beauty. Thus an epigram and an epic, a savage’s scrawl 
and the Sistine Madonna, a music-hall tune and a 
Beethoven Symphony, though each pair presents a 
difference as wide as the poles in the amount or 
complexity of their contents, yet all have form in 
common. They are all expressions; and the critic has to 
decide but one thing—are they coherent expressions, 
that is, truly and completely expressive of themselves? 
If his verdict be in the affirmative, he must pronounce 
them all beautiful and hence of equal artistic merit. The 
sole method by which the critic can apply this test is 
himself to try to see imaginatively exactly what the 
poet or artist has seen imaginatively—a task he can only 
hope to accomplish by first placing himself at the poet's 
point of view. Once he has reached it, and because the 
imagination is absolute, if the poet has seen clearly, so 
will the critic see clearly and pronounce the expression 
beautiful. If, on the other hand, the poet has not seen 
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clearly, the critic too will not see clearly, and will there- 
fore find the expression more or less ugly, just as the 
poet himself found it. 

In reaching the needful point of view lies one of the 
critic’s difficulties ; and it is to assist him in this connexion 
that Croce requires that he should possess historical 
culture, which will alone enable him to recover the condi- 
tions under which the poet produced his work. ; No man 
living has paid higher tribute than Croce to the philologist, 
the grammarian, the historian, the searcher in dusty 
archives—to all labourers, in short, however humble, who 
work in those fields of scientific research that abut upon, 
but are not to be confused with, the domain of artistic 
criticism proper. Such research is invaluable for the | 
(frequently) indispensable information it provides, in- 
formation which the critic should possess, though not 
necessarily himself have discovered, if he is to proceed 
fully equipped to his task. 

But, even thus equipped, he will fail in that task if he ' 
does not possess zesthetic sensibility, without which he 
will not find beauty when beauty is there. He must train 
his taste and train it on the best literature. Croce him- 
self, whose critical activities have been largely expended 
upon modern Italian poets, is well aware of the danger 
of thereby lowering his own standard of taste. ‘For my 
part,’ he says, ‘I have sought to guard myself against it 
by constant re-reading of the classics, which I regard as 
a kind of spiritual exercise, a prwparatio ad missam, for 
my office of critic.’ 

By training the taste, however, Croce really means 
keeping the imagination pure, so far as that can be done 
by merely trying. There is a moment in the process of 
criticism when the critic’s mind must literally be ‘of 
imagination all compact.” It is in that moment that he 
will assuredly find beauty, if beauty is there to be found. 
But this moment, in spite of all the poet may do to 
assist him by even the most masterly technique, it is no 
easy matter for the critic to achieve. For the effort to 
see, and to see clearly, is again and again thwarted by 
the very constitution of the human mind, which is at 
the same time both one and complex. When poets and 
critics, or one good critic and another good critic, dis- 
agree (as of course they often do) about a particular 
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work, the divergence of opinion is more often attributable 
to this cause than to a difference in their respective 
points of view. Haste, vanity, theoretical prejudices, 
; personal likes and dislikes; intervene and disturb the 
| contemplative attitude. In other words, the mind insists 
upon thinking and willing when it ought to be all 
concentrated in seeing. This mental struggle, which the 
critic himself experiences when bent to his task, should 
predispose him to sympathise with the poet whose work 
he is judging. For it is the exact parallel of that which, 
taking place in the poet’s mind, results in the production 
of his poem, that poem’s failure or success depending upon 
its issue. If the critic be a true captain of his soul, the 
struggle always ends in the victory of imagination. 
The imagination is, so to speak, given its chance and 
catches that which it is seeking—a living impression of 
the whole, without which no amount of subsequent 
reflexion will enable the critic to decide with assurance 
upon the causes of the beauty or relative ugliness of the 
expression ; for he will not have made it his own. 

He requires the further gift of acuteness in analysing 
the reasons of the poet’s success or failure. For it is not 
enough to say ‘this poem has succeeded’ or ‘it has 
failed’; he must know why, he must understand. To 
understand a poet critically, says Croce in one of his 
brilliant articles on Carducci, is 


‘to understand the dialectic of his mind, the practical and 
emotional forces no less than the contemplative and poetical 
forces which are struggling within him. To criticise him is 
to show how, as a result of the struggle between these forces, 
his poetry is at one time advanced, at another impeded. For 
the non-poetical elements of his mind sometimes nourish of 
their own accord the poetical elements, and sometimes consume 
and are nourished by them.’ 


Too often, he adds, instead of fixing attention upon this 
complex yet single process, particular aspects of it are 
gathered haphazard by the critic and then confusedly 
presented ; the obstructions.in the way of poetry or its 
crude material being substituted for the poetry itself, 
and, conversely, its very heart’s blood described as that 
which impedes it and causes it to fail. 

The final stage of criticism consists in the synthetic 
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process by which the critic puts together in his exposition 
or critical estimate his view of ‘how it happened,’ the 
result of his analysis of the poet’s mental activity 
immanent in the poem or rather identical with the poem. 
The critic is here making a judgment of fact, and, if he 
commits his criticism to words, is writing History. For 
History, as conceived by Croce, is not a dead past, but a 
present reality. All poetry, however long ago its author 
lived, is contemporary poetry, for it is non-existent or 
at the best a mere unintelligible hieroglyph, until it is 
re-created in the reader’s mind, who, as already pointed 
out, thereby makes it quite literally his own. It is of 
the essence of criticism, as of poetry, to be lyrical—in 
other words, an intimately personal or subjective expres- 


sion. To aim at what is commonly called objectivity in 2 < e~' 


criticism is, according to Croce, to aim at the impossible. 
The reason is thus plain why Croce lays so much 
stress on the enormous importance to the critic of 
possessing historical learning. For without it he runs 
the risk of using the poem he is criticising as a means, 
not to re-creating or reproducing the original expression 
created by the poet, but to producing upon it a new one 
of his own. Itis, however, difficult to see how, on Croce’s 
theory—the theory that the physical work of art has no 
artistic reality—the critic, whatever his erudition as an 
historian, can be certain that he is not in any case doing 
this. Croce does indeed take this objection, which if 
admitted would be fatal to his whole argument, into 
consideration ; but stoutly denies that changes in physical 
and psychological conditions are, as a matter of fact, 
insurmountable. He claims that we are constantly 
surmounting them; otherwise, he says, individual life, 
which is communion with our past selves and with our 
fellows, would be impossible. Nevertheless, he might ~’ 
well be challenged to point! out any piece of actually 
existing criticism of a classic, even if based on the most 
exact historical knowledge, which in some degree is not, 
or could not be shown to be, what he compares to a ~ 
palimpsest, 'a new expression imposed on the antique. 
It is, therefore, perhaps not without significance that 
Croce’s own critical powers have been chiefly exercised | 
upon quite modern poets. For obviously, if historical 
culture is a necessary condition of sound criticism * * 
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(because the more we know about the circumstances in 
which a poem was actually written the better able are 
we to adopt the poet’s point of view), then we are forced 
to accept the paradox that the verdict of contemporary 
men of taste must in the nature of the case be always 
preferred to that of posterity, when the beauty of any 
‘historic’ poem is the subject of dispute. 

But to criticise Croce’s method of criticism is to 
. criticise his theory of art. The two are rigidly welded 
together and, as already said, must stand or fall together. 
Yet it is probably true to say that one’s estimate of 
Croce as an esthetician will closely depend upon whether 
one has first approached him from the side of his 
philosophy or from that of his literary criticism. For 
the former seems rather to have arisen out of the latter 
than vice versa; and he is such a born critic that the 
strength and efficacy of his critical method are far more 
apparent in the pages of ‘ La Critica,’ where he is putting 
his principles into practice, than in the ‘ Estetica’ where 
he formulates them philosophically. 

As a theory, his Aisthetic seems lean, not to say 
deliberately starved ; but to see it applied, or at any rate 
applied by Croce himself, is to realise that lack of flesh 
need not necessarily imply absence of muscle. His 
method, whatever its defects, is an unrivalled instrument 
for detecting pose and sentimentality, the two most 
heinous of artistic sins; he brings them unerringly to 
light, however ingeniously the poet may have managed 
to conceal their presence in his work. It matters not to 
Croce whether a poem is full of wisdom, its vowel sounds 
charged with music, its metre impeccable, its rhythms 
bewitching to the sense; it may possess all these 
qualities and yet be an ugly thing if it is not artistically 
sincere, that is, imaginatively pure. Did the poet really 
see a vision or did he only urge himself to see one 
because the occasion seemed to demand it? Was he 
content to wait upon his imagination, or did he suffer 
his imagination to become wholly or in part the slave 
of the material it should control? What was the true 
state of the poet’s mind when he wrote his poem? 
How has that state of mind been developed in the 
various parts of the poem? Is the poem in harmony 
or out of harmony with it? Does the poem express it 
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well or ill? These are the sort of questions which Croce 
seeks to answer and generally succeeds in answering 
in a way which brings conviction to his readers, and? 
with a superb mastery of all the weapons of his critical 
armoury that arouses their enthusiastic admiration. 
Moreover, those very personal qualities—his downright- 
ness and occasionally arrogant tone, his sarcasms and’ 
delight (as he himself confesses) in ‘ Bioneis sermonibus 
et sale nigro’—which would perhaps be better suppressed 
in a philosophical treatise, add a force, vivacity, and 
sparkle to his literary criticism which are extraordinarily 
stimulating. 

It is a question, therefore, whether his disciples in 
this country would not have better promoted their 
master’s influence by giving to the English public 
specimens of his quality as a literary critic before they | 
introduced the philosopher. It would be better still if) 
some of them would themselves illustrate his method ! 
by applying it to the criticism of English poetry. He ° 
himself has recently shown them the way in his study 
of Shakespeare. Yet it must be admitted that it is a , 
method which, though simple in itself and seemingly 
easy to handle, yet requires for its successful employment 
a combination of qualities not often found united in the 
professional critic, Croce has identified criticism with 
art not only in theory but also in practice, for he is 
himself an artist of the first rank. Hence, like the work 
of all great artists, his criticism may be more easily 
admired than imitated. He has made us free of all the 
secrets of his studio, has put his brush into our hands 
and shown us how to apply it to the canvas; yet he cannot 
transfer to us his skill. To attain to that we should need 
in the first place his intellect, and secondly his learning ; 
and even so we could not be critics after the Crocean 
manner unless endowed with a highly-trained re-creative 
imagination. 


GEOFFREY L. BICKERSTETH. 
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Art. 5—IMPERIAL UNITY AND THE PEACE TREATY. 


More than once a great Empire has passed through a 
crisis at Versailles. In 1871 Bismarck celebrated the 
German victory over France by crowning the King of 
Prussia German Emperor in the Hall of Mirrors. This 
brought into being the Federal German Empire. In 
1919 the Peace Treaty which consummated the Allied 
victory over Germany embodied far-reaching changes 
in the relation of the constituent members of the British 
Empire. In 1871 Bismarck used the immense authority 
developed through his successful conduct of the war and 
imposed on the German people a mighty instrument of 
Government. The changes of 1919 have a centrifugal 
tendency ; and, if the British Empire is to remain power- 
ful, it will be due to the integrating influence of freedom. 
There is a curious contrast between the different uses to 
which victory has been put. The German method has 
been justly discredited. But it is only right to say that 
the war has not developed any overwhelming case for a 
change in Imperial relations. 

The British Empire came through the war thoroughly 
tested but unscathed. A remarkable feature of British 
war effort was the high degree of co-operation which 
existed between the various autonomous units which 
formed the Commonwealth. Successful co-operation 
between autonomous States is a great test of enlightened 
policy. The recalcitrant States of America during the 
War of Independence showed a very different spirit. 
Their impracticability and mutual distrust nearly broke 
the heart of Washington. But, when the war broke out 
in 1914, the Dominions, without hesitation, put their 
naval and military forces under the control of the British 
authorities, and thus secured the unity of command 
necessary to success. The Imperial War Cabinet did 
useful work, and served a most important end by bringing 
the Dominions into touch with the real situation, while 
a vast organisation mobilised the economic resources of 
‘the whole Empire. The association and co-operation 
which took place involved no diminution of the freedom 
and prestige of the Dominions. Their actions constituted 
an enlightened exercise of their responsibility as autono- 
mous States mutually interested in the victorious issue 
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of the war. In one fundamental respect the autonomy 
of the Dominions was lacking. They were not self- 
governing nations in matters of foreign policy. They 
were plunged into the war by the decision of the British 
Cabinet. That decision was never challenged. Several 
Dominions have keen interests in certain sections of the 
field of foreign affairs, but in general the voice of the 
British Government on the issues of peace and war was 
admitted, and there was no ambition on the part of the 
Dominions to share it. _ 

The absent-minded way in which the Empire grew up 
has often been remarked. But the changes which took 
place at Paris came like a veritable thief in the night. 
There was no demand in Australia for a change. The 
press there was full of articles praising the system which 
had succeeded so well. In the absence of Mr Hughes, 
. the Cabinet decided that it would be unreasonable for 
him to ask for separate representation for Australia at 
the Peace Conference. Other parts of the Empire may 
have desired fuller freedom and discretion within it. 
But there was no mandate for any revolutionary change 
nor has any been announced. Yet the constitutional 
theory of the Empire advanced by three great leaps at 
Paris. When the Conference assembled, those who 
followed it closely found the Dominions sitting at the 
Council table with foreign nations and classed as Powers 
with special interests. When the Peace Treaty was 
signed, it was found that the King required the advice 
of the representative of each Dominion; and, when its 
text was examined, it was found that, in the new world- 
order under the Covenant for the League of Nations, the 
Dominions were full members of the League and under- 
took severally all the onerous obligations implied in such 
membership. 

These advances in status were said to be the reward 
for services in the war. The felicitations offered by 
Dominion statesmen showed no evidence of any idea that 
the benefits gained might have to be set against responsi- 
bilities undertaken. There is surely a vast difference 
between a system in which one set of diplomatists do the 
whole work of the Empire, the King acting on the 
advice of British Ministers, and one in which the Dominion 
representatives sit face to face with the representatives 
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of foreign states and advise the King separately. Such 
a change would seem to involve an entire remodelling of 
the organisation. Yet there is nothing in the speeches 
or actions of the Dominion delegates which indicates 
any appreciation of the revolutionary character of the 
change and its implication; and there has since been 
little attempt to modify the system which existed before 
the Conference. Never have such important changes 
attracted so little public attention. They were not 
accompanied by any explanation and they do not explain 
themselves. What- precisely they involve has to be 
ascertained by working out the implications which are 
involved in them. 

There is, of course. nothing new about this ex-post-facto 
method of working. The theory of the British Common- 
wealth has been built up in this way. Some notable act 
is done by a responsible Minister or officer of State. 
Immediately constitutional publicists set about work- 
ing out the implications of the act done, assessing the 
measure of its departure from the previous practice and 
fitting it into their theory of the Empire. The advan- 
tages of this method are great, but it has its disadvan- 
tages. The spectacle of a learned professor discussing 
what a statesman, still living, accomplished when he took 
a certain action savours of irony. What the Empire 
needs, if it is to remain, is statesmen who know what 
they do when they do it; statesmen capable of working 
out the implications of their actions. For statesmen to 
act and constitutionalists to build up a mountain of 
inferences from such action leads to constitutional 
thought becoming unreal and casuistical. There is a 
strange fatalism about it too. If a Dominion took the 
wrong turning and walked out of the Empire, the theorist, 
would apparently simply record the fact. The statesman 
used to action but accustomed to leave reflexion to 
constitutional lawyers might not be aware of what he 
had done till it was too late to amend his act. 

The mood at Paris was not a mood of reflexion. 
While change was pursuing its rapid course no brains 
were wasted on the accommodation of what was done 
to any theory of the Empire. Certain steps were decided 
on. If they could be clothed with any semblance of 
legal formule it was sufficient. This divorce between 
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Imperial statesmanship and Imperial theory is somewhat 
dangerous. There is no reason why statesmen should 
not be guided by an intelligent and consistent conception 
of the relations of Empire and Dominions. Indeed, the 
more individual freedom you give to the parts the more 
necessary this is if equilibrium is to be preserved. 

The war has demonstrated the extraordinary vitality 
of the British peoples, the reality of the underlying 
unity which comprises them all in whatever political 
form they may organise, and their capacity for co- 
ordinate action. The question of the form of organisa- 
tion is not supremely important. Almost any form will 
do which gives the necessary freedom to the parts but 
brings them face to face with their fundamental responsi- 
bilities. But we do need some agreement as to the 
rationale of our unity and what it involves. The 
categories of freedom, autonomy and unity do not 
harmonise as a matter of course. Many strange and 
illogical pieces of statesmanship have been performed 
during the evolution of the Empire. But there has 
always been so far, besides the underlying community of 
race, a strong legal tie. If the latter is sacrificed, more 
care must be taken to work out the spiritual bases of our 
unity. In the last resort we cannot defy logic even 
under the British flag. We cannot reconcile contradic- 
tion with unity. The more we trust ourselves to freedom 
and autonomy and depart from the formal and legal 
insignia of political union, the greater the strain and the 
responsibility we lay on statesmanship. And it is by the 
test of statesmanship that the changes of the Peace Treaty 
must be judged. Are they based upon a consistent and 
intelligent theory of the Empire? Are they likely to pro- 
mote the common activities of the British peoples and 
enable them to act together to the fullest advantage? 

In order to appreciate fully the changes made at 
Paris, what is most urgently needed therefore is to 
examine what was done at Paris as an episode in 
statesmanship. The changes effected at Paris were of 
course incidental to the Peace which was being made 
with Germany. This accounts for their somewhat con- 
sequential character. They were not made as the result 
of an ad hoc deliberation. They suddenly became 
involved in some detail of the Peace, and the action 
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taken was in some measure determined by the nature of 
that detail. The leaders involved also were as much 
interested in the Peace as they were in the constitution 
and the theory of the Empire. To this circumstance 
is due the fact that there was no definite scheme of 
changes suggested. 

If they had been made at a Constitutional Conference, 
the responsibility of leading that Conference would have 
rested upon Great Britain. But at Paris British 
statesmen were almost completely passive on this matter. 
With one exception the changes which came about were 
the result of Dominion action. Lord Milner, Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, was in charge of the British 
Delegation for a considerable period, but he never 
appears to have uttered a word of advice as to the 
effects of changes proposed. This attitude was probably 
judicious. For it takes a lot to eradicate the (very 
ill-founded) suspicion in the Dominions that British 
statesmen are always endeavouring to dictate to the 
Dominions, and that Lord Milner in particular was at 
the head of a conspiracy to impose Imperial Federation. 
Still suspicion is the worst toxin that affects Democracy. 
British statesmen are, as things stood before the war, 
responsible for the security of the Imperial fabric, and, 
if they adopt a passive attitude, this responsibility is not 
being discharged. 

With one or two exceptions, the statesmen who 
represented the Dominions at Paris had little in the way 
of experience or organisation to equip them for their 
task. The development of Colonial autonomy had led 
to their exercising a considerable degree of power in 
matters wherein foreign nations were involved. Behind 
this autonomous power there was, however, a conscious- 
ness of the legal unity of the whole Empire, which 
imported the certainty that the might of the Empire 
would be available in case independent action landed a 
Dominion in trouble. There was thus power without 
responsibility, power without a clear consciousness of 
the foundations upon which it rested. This was not 
good training for the delicate tasks of diplomacy. 
Statesmen, accustomed to the anxious experience of 
European diplomacy, have the most acute sensibility as 
to the proportion which must exist between their 
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‘resources and the policy they advocate. To any man 
with a natural gift for diplomacy this sense will come as 
an instinct. It would be too much to expect it in every 
statesman who happened to have secured high office at 
the time the great diplomatic Conference was summoned. 
As a matter of fact, Mr Hughes at Paris frequently acted, 
or rather spoke, not as if he were the representative of 
a small defenceless community, but as if he had command 
of the whole might of the Empire. 

There was no common Dominion point of view at 
Paris. Co-operation was far less frequent than might 
have been anticipated and was never sufficient to merge 
the provincial attitudes of the Dominions or lead to the 
adoption of any principles upon which common action 
was feasible. Prior to the war each Dominion, owing to 
its peculiar circumstances, approached Imperial problems 
from a different angle. Nothing was done at Paris to 
accommodate these differences. In the case of South 
Africa, represented by General Smuts, one of the greatest 
statesmen at Paris, the racial question has an immense 
influence. The enlightened character of British policy 
in South Africa has worked wonders ; but there is still a 
residue of dislike of the Imperial connexion, and it is 
still an advantage to General Smuts to be able to 
reconcile the Imperial connection with practical in- 
dependence for South Africa. With the exception of 
South Africa, however, the degree of satisfaction of a 
Dominion with the status quo ante bellum is in ratio to 
its vulnerability to outside attack. Canada, resting 
under the shadow of the Great Republic, fears no 
external foe, and has been pressing for years for separate- 
ness in diplomacy. The new status of the Dominions at 
the Conference was the logical, if questionable, culmina- 
tion of this process. In Paris, Canada leads the movement 
for increase in Dominion independence. Newfoundland - 
and New Zealand, small isolated Dominions incapable of 
defending themselves from aggression, tend in the 
opposite direction. Newfoundland is not separately 
represented. The New Zealand representatives take all 
that is offered in the way of independence, but their 
action is severely criticised in the Dominion Parliament 
and is not at all popular. 

Australia stands at the dividing point of these 
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differing tendencies. The war caught Australia at a 
time when the national idea was in a state of effer- 
vescence. The national consciousness was inflamed, 
and all the national resources were thrown without 
reservation into the war. At the back of all this is 
Australia’s isolated and dangerous situation—a huge 
continent sparsely populated by Europeans, the masses 
of overcrowded India and Japan within a few days’ 
sail. Therefore, Australia relies exclusively on the 
Imperial connexion for her safety. This has its 
reactions on Australia’s attitude at the Conference. 
The League of Nations Covenant finds Mr Hughes 
in opposition. The international mind of General Smuts 
relies on the League of Nations and visualises the 
Empire as a loose association of peoples within it. The 
intensely national mind of Mr Hughes fears the League 
because of its possible solvent influence on the Empire. 
With curious inconsistency Mr Hughes is as zealous as 
Sir Robert Borden in all schemes for promoting inde- 
pendent status for the Dominions. 

During the war a definite promise had been made 
to consult the Dominions as to the terms of peace, 
but the Armistice approving of the Fourteen Points 
was signed without consulting any of them, though 
Mr Hughes was in London. When the Dominion 
delegates arrived in Paris they found Mr Lloyd George 
pressing on a rather surprised President Wilson the 
independent representation of the Dominions. The 
Italian and French representatives on the Council of 
Ten heartily supported him. Mr Lloyd George won 
his point, and the Dominions were classed with Greece 
and Serbia as powers with special interests. Of course 
Dominion membership was of some substantial value 
to Mr Lloyd George. It assisted to redress the balance 
of non-European influence which was affected by the 
large number of American Powers present. Neverthe- 
less, there is a glaring contrast between the mood of 
November, in which the Dominions were forgotten, and 
the mood of January, when the Dominions were placed 
in a position of full co-operation and responsibility. It 
cannot be said that the mind of Mr Lloyd George was 
penetrated with any clear and definite idea of Imperial 
relations. 
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Therefore, during the Peace Conference, the Dominions 
remained members of the British Empire Delegation 
and were guests of the British Government at the 
Hétel Majestic. They shared all the confidential in- 
formation and all the contributions of the skilled experts 
who made up the Delegation. They shared in the 
momentous discussions which the Delegation held, and 
some of them did valuable work as representatives of 
the British Delegation on the various Commissions. 
They were exposed to the arts of foreign diplomacy, . 
and the shrewd leaders of Continental nations were in 
one or two instances able to play upon their weaknesses 
and use them. But, up to the signature of the Peace 
Treaty, there was a reasonably effective system of 
co-operation. There was no opportunity for voting 
combinations at which the representatives of the 
Dominions could vote against the representatives of 
Great Britain. When the Dominions were admitted 
to the Conference, there was no heart-to-heart talk 
with them at which a mutual understanding as to the 
conditions and limitations of the system was arrived 
at; and in the circumstances it is surprising that no 
untoward incident happened. It will be seen, moreover, 
that when Mr Hughes protested against the application 
of the mandate system to German New Guinea, it was 
the British press and public whose support he tried to 
enlist. Mr Lloyd George was at all times prepared to 
assert the duty of loyalty of all members of the Delega- 
tion towards its central authority; and, if any attempt 
had been made to intrigue outside it, he would have 
called upon the delegate to choose whether he would 
remain a member of the Delegation or not. 

In assessing the value of the change to the Dominions, 
a good many countervailing considerations have to be 
allowed. Mr Hughes, when he argued the case for 
annexation, was bowed in at the Quai D’Orsay, stated his 
case, and was bowed out. The subsequent decisions were 
a matter for the Big Five; and even Mr Lloyd George, 
though a representative of the Empire, was not 
necessarily committed to the arguments of Mr Hughes, 
If Australia had not been represented independently, 
her leader would have had a call, as of right, upon the 
British Prime Minister's voice. If his appeal were not 
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listened to, he could have appealed to his constituency 
or the British public. In any case he could have given 
the Prime Minister a bad time. It would have been 
difficult for the latter to refuse to put the Dominions’ 
case and advocate it with the whole weight of his 
position as Leader of the British Empire. As it was, 
when he allowed them to state their cases he was 
absolved from responsibility. A candid observer must 
admit that the Dominions rather lost than gained in 
influence by the change. When the Dominions under- 
took to present their own cases an embarrassing 
responsibility was taken off the shoulders of Mr Lloyd 
George, a relief of which he was not insensible. 

When the Dominion delegates signed the Peace 
Treaty, they did so as Ministers of King George V. 
Each Minister separately undertook the responsibility of 
advising the King that it was a proper treaty to sign 
so far as his Dominion was concerned. The form in 
which the Treaty was signed was the result very largely 
of pressure by Sir Robert Borden, who was more or 
less actively supported by other Dominion Ministers. 
The suggestion appears to have been accepted without 
much opposition by British Ministers. Of course, to 
a large extent, the form of the signature of the Treaty 
was a matter of domestic concern of the Empire. The 
separate responsibility of the various Governments did 
not affect the legal unity of the Empire. There is one 
Sovereign with whom foreign nations ean negotiate. 
It was easy for the acute constitutional lawyers on the 
staffs of the Dominion delegates to find a formula in 
which this multiple responsibility could be expressed ; 
and, when the formula was found, the Dominion 
Ministers, like a celebrated character in fiction, were 
completely satisfied. 

But the Dominions have always, so far as ultimate 
responsibilities were concerned, been working within the 
Empire in a rather unreal atmosphere. They have never 
yet suffered the full consequences of their actions. The 
strength of the whole Empire has stood behind them ; 
and the Government of the United Kingdom has assumed 
responsibility for them. It is not altogether inexcusable 
if they have not worked out the full implication of the 
formulz they cheerfully signed. ‘In the correspondence 
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which passed before and during the Peace Conference, 
the insistent note in Sir Robert Borden’s contributions 
was a stress upon the privileges Canada had won by the 
share she took in the war. But for the fact that it is 
a common mistake in democratic politics, it is rather 
surprising that the onerous obligations which are the 
obverse of those privileges were not present to Sir 
Robert Borden’s mind. One recollects that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier rather objected to be consulted on questions of 
Imperial Foreign policy, lest he should be implicated in 
the consequences of the action taken on his advice. As 
previously remarked, when the formula was found in 
Paris and put at the top and bottom of the Peace Treaty, 
the task of asserting the national individuality of the 
Dominions was considered accomplished. There was no 
heart-searching over it, and no attempt to arrive at a 
common understanding. The implications were left to 
work themselves out. One gathers that the conception 
of what was implied varied with the particular Minister 
and the particular Dominion. It was affected by the 
theory of Imperial relations dominant in the particular 
part of the Empire for the time being concerned, and 
was not unaffected by the political situation there. 
Australian opinion has displayed a singular lack of 
interest in the matter, and it has not been possible 
even to have it discussed in Parliament. 

Nobody in Australia and New Zealand believes that 
anything serious happened. The Hon. W. A. Watt, 
M.H.R., while in England, and Mr Downie Stewart, 
M.H.R., of New Zealand, are the only Members of 
Parliament in either country who have raised a note 
of warning. Mr Hughes, who distrusts the League of 
Nations, and is insistent upon the separate status of the 
Dominions and the other privileges that have been won, 
has never suggested that any question has been thrown 
upon the complete integrity of the Empire by what was 
done at Paris. General Smuts, on the other hand, being 
one of the protagonists of the League, probably believes 
that the machinery of the League mitigates the strategic 
problems of South Africa, and thus renders the protection 
of the British Empire less essential. General Smuts is 
a great man, and has articulated more clearly than any 
other statesman in the Empire what has followed from 
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the separate status of the Dominions. He lays stress on 
the fact that he is a direct adviser of the King, and does 
not advise him through the British Government. This 
is the key-note of his position. The last shred of 
authority by the British Government has gone. An Act 
of the British Parliament no longer binds South Africa. 
The union between South Africa and the United King- 
dom is apparently a personal one; South Africa is 
virtually independent. General Smuts considers it an 
anomaly that the Dominions still conduct correspondence 
through the Colonial Office, that the Governor-General 
is still appointed on the advice of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and that the Dominions have as yet no 
diplomatic service. 

With regard to the desirability of a single voice, he 
brusquely states that South Africa is not going to be 
coerced by any majority. The mandate for German 
South-West Africa is treated as coming direct from the 
Allied and Associated Powers; and South Africa is fully 
competent to accept it without any delegation from the 
Crown. At the same time, according to him, the Empire 
is one and indissoluble, the person of the King accomplish- 
ing a unity which may not exist on any single line of 
policy. The campaign which General Smuts has fought 
in South Africa since he returned, to weld together the 
deeply divided elements, a campaign which the recent 
elections have crowned with striking success, is no doubt 
due in some measure to this skilful reading of the Peace 
Treaty. It is permissible to hope that this reconciliation 
is not founded on a contradiction. It will be seen, how- 
ever, that so far General Smuts has been talking rather 
than acting. He himself confesses that his theory 
involves a considerable alteration in the machinery of 
the Imperial system. No steps have yet been taken to 
bring about such an alteration. 

Canada has always led the way towards the advance 
of Dominion status; and the steps taken at Paris 
followed not unnaturally from a series of other steps 
taken by Canada towards diplomatic freedom. Canadian 
patriotism has always boggled at the theory that Imperial 
unity resides only in the person of the King, long advo- 
cated by Mr J.S. Ewart, K.C. But it would be interesting 
to hear Sir Robert Borden distinguish the present state 
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of Imperial relations, as he sees it, from a merely personal 
union. There is little doubt that Sir Robert Borden had 
a mandate for a strong assertion of Canadian nationality. 
It is, however, the vice of democracy that the people, in 
their demand for privileges, forget the corresponding 
obligations. This vice it is the paramount duty of the 
statesman to correct. There is no trace in any of Sir 
Robert Borden’s speeches that are available in Australia 
that he has attempted to do this. He contents himself 
with a plain narrative of what he has done for Canada, 
and never appears to have put to himself the searching 
questions which should accompany such a big departure 
as he advocated. 

One of Sir Robert's Ministers, Mr A. L. Sefton, was 
more critical, and declared that ‘the British Empire is 
composed of five or six nations with one Sovereign. 
When that Sovereign is at war, all these nations are at 
war; but the part that any one nation takes in that 
war is determined by its own Parliament exercising its 
own sovereign power. In this remark he made an 
attempt to meet one of the deepest problems involved 
in the position which his chief had taken up. Will it 
serve? War has consequences undesirable to non- 
combatants. It can hardly be regarded as a very 
successful assertion of Canadian individuality to bring 
about a state of things in which she can be involved 
in a war, brought about purely by Australian action, in 
regard to which Canada has never been consulted. The 
implications from such a position are unthinkable. In 
the event of the King being at war through Canadian 
action, the United Kingdom not being consulted, would 
the British Navy support the King who had been 
‘involved by Canada, and would the people of the United 
Kingdom be willing to suffer the penalties of being at 
war, even as non-combatants? It is evident that the 
statesmen who proposed these suggestions do not en- 
visage Canada really in danger. Though they probably 
do not admit it to themselves, they consider themselves 
adequately protected by the Monroe Doctrine. It is 
somewhat significant that Canada’s first action in 
pursuance of her new status is to appoint an ambassador 
to Washington. Is the common political interest of 
the two countries under the Monroe Doctrine the 
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sub-conscious influence at the back of this? Mr Hughes 
has also announced that Australia intends to appoint 
an ambassador in America who will act in conjunction, 
but not necessarily in agreement, with the British 
Ambassador. Common interests in the Pacific can 
hardly be sufficient to justify the appointment. More- 
over, the chances of diplomatic incident, needing 
handling by an ambassador, are very remote. Mr 
Hughes’ action is merely imitative, and it represents a 
growing momentum in the centrifugal tendency. 

The very fact that there can be so many different 
interpretations of the same act by the participants 
within a few months is rather a severe criticism upon 
those statesmen. In fact, save as to the bare words of 
the formula used in Paris, there was no mutuality. 
Each statesman used the formula with his own idea of 
what he meant. What he has been doing since is to give 
it some relation to a definite theory. This formula 
represents what is left of Imperial unity. It is not 
inconsistent with a very effective unity and a common 
effort to achieve the great purposes for which the 
British peoples stand. But, while statesmen get up and 
give varying accounts of what the formula means, while 
they make up their minds as to how they are going to 
apply it, the question ofj Imperial unity must be in a 
somewhat precarious condition. It may not be possible 
or desirable to set up a central instrument of govern- 
ment for the Empire. It should at least be possible to 
draw up a covenant which sets out in intelligible terms 
what the parties intend to do for one another. 

Meanwhile, it is important to point out that, in their 
anxiety to assert their freedom, their virtual independence 
without actually parting asunder, the statesmen of 
Canada and South Africa have placed upon the Sovereign 
a serious responsibility and strain. It is all too probable 
that their theory would destroy the very basis upon 
which they seek to rest it. However far you abstract 
the Sovereign, he can only act in one way at once. It is 
contemplated that he will be receiving advice from 
different sources. Such advice will not always coincide. 
It may be contradictory, even antagonistic. In such a 
case, the King will have to choose whose advice he will 
follow. The rejection of one advice will snap the link 
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and lead to the dissolution of the one bond. Nor does 
the responsibility of choosing which advice to follow 
belong to the Crown. By a series of democratic victories 
it has been taken away. If we insist on restoring it, we 
place on the King an obligation which he could never 
sustain. The King can never become an organ in the 
Imperial system. He must remain what he is in the 
British Constitution. The idea of multiple responsibilty 
is either a reactionary attempt to increase the preroga- 
tives of the Crown or it is a sham. If the advice to the 
Crown is a mere form—something which is only meant 
to maintain the show of what has already disappeared— 
then the Empire is dead already. 

Events which have transpired since the Peace was 
signed render. it unnecessary to consider in such detail 
the third step in Dominion Status taken at Paris—the 
separate membership of the League of Nations. The 
refusal of the United States of America to ratify the 
Covenant radically affects that compact. Without the 
United States the League cannot function effectively. 
If the Covenant is finally approved, it will probably 
differ widely from the existing document. One of the 
terms at present under discussion is the status of the 
Dominions. Nevertheless this whole phase illustrates, 
in the most illuminating way, the statesmanship of the 
representatives of the various British Delegates. During 
the Peace Conference—while the Draft Covenant was 
being prepared—Sir Robert Borden, as he informed his 
House of Commons, set himself to ensure that the status 
accorded the Dominions in the Peace Conference and 
the Peace Treaty should be accorded to them in all 
international relationships in the future. The first 
drafts of the Covenant did not altogether satisfy him, 
and he pressed for a recognition which would be quite 
unambiguous. It was due to this pressure, which was 
supported by the other Dominion delegates, that the 
Dominions were accepted as original signatories of the 
Covenant and members of the League. 

There are still two slight ambiguities in the Covenant 
which are relevant. The list of British signatories, com- 
mencing with the British Empire and the Dominions, are 
set out withaninner margin. It has been suggested that 
the words ‘ British Empire * include the Dominions, which 
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have thus a dual membership. It is also suggested that 
the inner margin groups in some way the British States. 
Sir Robert Borden is, however, emphatic that there is 
nothing whatever in the Covenant to distinguish the 
British Dominions from any other member of the League. 
To make this doubly sure, he secured a memorandum 
from Mr Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, and President 
Wilson, in which they assured him that Canada is eligible 
for a seat on the Council of the League. Having received 
this assurance, Sir Robert Borden signed the Covenant, 
and assumed for the 7,000,000 souls in Canada the vast 
obligations of that document with an enviable feeling of 
satisfaction. It will be noticed that in the same geo- 
graphical area, a nation of over 100,000,000 souls hesitates, 
and finally refuses, to accept these obligations. Hither 
the American nation are caitiffs or Sir Robert Borden 
and his constituents are foolhardy. The difference, of 
course, is that the United States has for a century and a 
half enjoyed the responsibility of international action ; 
whereas Canada has not. The American reluctance to 
assume these obligations may or may not be a paltry 
fear of responsibility. But surely the Canadian atti- 
tude is the carelessness of irresponsibility. And if this 
applies to Canada, what shall we say of Australia, which 
has no great Republic to nestle under, but is isolated 
and practically incapable of guaranteeing its own 
security ? 

Even if we pass by the obligations of the League and 
test the position by calculating the influence which will 
be exercised by the various Powers in association with 
or without the rest of the Empire, we must see that 
the Dominions have gained only the shadow and lost the 
substance by the change. The relative influence of the 
Dominions in isolation will be exceedingly small. Canada - 
will rank far below Belgium; and Australia, taking 
into account her smallness of population and her strategic 
weakness and the small value she possesses for any 
system of world balance, will be one of the most in- 
significant influences in the League. What have these 
shadowy influences to compare with the extraordinary 
influence they would wield as ‘favourite sons’ and 
partners of the most powerful and best trusted member 
of the League ? 
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General Smuts, indeed, claims that during the dis- 
cussion on economic conventions it was admitted by 
the Peace Conference that for economic purposes the 
British Nation was entitled to be treated as a group and 
the restriction on international economic agreements 
should not apply to them. He argued, therefore, that 
defensive agreements between the various parts of the 
Empire were inorder. If this beso, the British members 
of the League enjoy a position of peculiar privilege. It 
may be suggested, however, that the second proposition, 
which affects a supremely vital principle of the League, 
does not follow from the first, which is not at all vital. 
There is no justification for the doctrine of a British 
League within the League of Nations in the Covenant 
itself. A discussion at Paris, or even a clause in the 
Peace Treaty, cannot alter the interpretation of the 
Covenant. 

The whole proposition that the Dominions can be 
linked in defensive organisation with each other and 
the United Kingdom and yet be independent members 
is fallacious. Like the other ideas we have been dis- 
cussing, it is based on a contradiction. It is inconsistent 
with a statesmanlike interpretation of the Covenant. 
The Covenant is an agreement to adopt certain measures 
in order to prevent war amongst its members or against 
any of them. It relies on the guarantee given by each 
member and the independent and impartial exercise of 
the influence of each on matters which come before it. 
Can it be said that such a system will work if members 
who have an independent status and voice in the League 
are yet bound to one another in a complete naval and 
military organisation? Will they use such an organisa- 
tion against one of their own League? Will the British 
forces and the British economic organisation be used to 
bring a recalcitrant Canada to book? It is often said 
that voting power under the League is of little import- 
ance because most of the decisions of the League have 
to be unanimous. Many important matters can, how- 
ever, be decided by majority votes, the power of amend- 
ment being one. The voting power can be used to put a 
Dominion on the Council. In the proposed system the 
voting power could be used to prevent an unanimous 
vote, or in practice a two-thirds vote, being given against 
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any part of the Empire. Thus, in fact, none of the 
sanctions of the League could be put into force against 
the Empire. The weight of the League can, in effect, 
never be used against any particular part of the British 
Empire. : 

There is, of course, no reason at all why the British 
Empire should occupy a privileged position in the League. 
It emerges from the war far more powerful than any 
other Power. Its influence in the League will be para- 
mount. Why should the Empire be given extra votes 
for the Dominions so that its voting strength will be five 
or six times that of other nations of greater population ? 
When we realise the immense advantages this would 
give the Empire, we cannot think that it was the inten- 
tion of the parties to recognise the unity of the Empire 
and at the same time give each British member all the 
privileges of independence. It will be remembered that 
Europe did not want the League. It was forced upon 
her by the Anglo-Saxon nations. Europe was, therefore, 
not at the moment in a mood to criticise details or work 
out consequences. European Powers have made mental 
reservations which will become apparent when the 
League functions in a manner hostile to any of them. 
Nothing could be more dangerous than an anomaly of 
this kind. It would never stand a real test. In case of 
crisis, when such an unfair advantage is given to the 
Empire, other nations would refuse to recognise the 
authority of the League. 

The United States, on the other hand, has appreciated 
the position to the full. The separate voting power has 
been one of the most powerful influences in America 
against the acceptance of the League, Viscount Grey, 
when in the United States, was pressed by the logic of 
these objections, and on his return put forward the 
theory that the only reasonable interpretation of the 
Covenant is that the Dominions cannot vote on any 
question in which a British member is interested. This 
is a piece of constructive interpretation. There is no 
warrant for it in the Covenant. It mitigates though it 
hardly meets the force of our criticism. But, so far, no 
authoritative statesman in England or the Dominions 
has agreed to what Lord Grey considers the only reason- 
able interpretation. It is obvious that Sir Robert Borden 
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and General Smuts disagree. The whole episode, indeed, 
leads British policy into an awkward position. The 
League is a necessity to the British Empire, just as the 
Empire is a necessity to the Dominions. It would make 
a bad impression and really destroy the moral value of 
the League if the Covenant, which the British Delegation 
imposed upon the world, contains anomalous privileges 
inconsistent with its spirit. So far public attention has 
not envisaged this phase of the League situation. We 
go on as if there were no question as to the integrity of 
the Empire. This inattention is the result of war strain. 
Otherwise the public mind, both in England and the 
Dominions, would be contemplating the alternatives— 
the League or the Empire. It would be a strange irony 
if the pacific policy of the Anglo-Saxon nations has 
created a something which destroys the most effective 
‘instrument of the world’s peace—the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

Using the test we set out to apply—the test of states- 
manship—we have to ask ourselves whether in the 
adjustment arrived at in Paris any workable and politic 
basis has been laid down for the future of the Empire; 
and we answer by suggesting the doubt whether the 
Empire still remains intact. As an episode in states- 
manship, indeed, the history of this development is 
profoundly disturbing. The delegates of the different 
Dominions have no common ground. They do not 
agree in their interpretation of what they have done. 
They took nobody into their confidence, and they have 
not rendered an adequate account of the changes they 
have brought about. The changes apparently effected 
involve huge alterations in organisation. There has 
been no attempt to provide this. They involve conse- 
quences of great importance in our mutual relations. 
These consequences are not being faced. 

The most conspicuous element _in the whole episode 
has been the appetite for privilege and status on the one 
hand, and the blindness, on the other, to the obligations 
and the responsibilities which that status implies. None 
of the Dominions can protect itself with its own 
resources; and in this essential respect the basis of 
independence— even virtual independence—is absent. In 
short, there has been a failure to face the issues and the 
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facts—a veiling of contradictions by thin formule and a 
radical irresponsibility. The silence and inactivity of 
British statesmen on this matter is surprising. Have 
they nothing to say? no advice to give? Their inaction 
has been dictated by prudence. The suspicion that 
Downing Street is engaged in the congenial task of 
undermining Dominion authority is the favourite cry of 
politicians who are destitute of ideas on the matter. In 
this case the Dominions have been given their heads. 
Still the responsibility for securing the integrity of the 
Imperial structure must ultimately rest with British 
statesmen. At present it is not being discharged. Silence 
is not justifiable in the circumstances. When changes 
are proposed by the Dominions and Great Britain 
acquiesces, the Dominions are entitled to understand 
that the United Kingdom still retains its full responsi- 
bility. But is it clear that this is now the case? Will 
the British people accept responsibility for a war which 
has been brought about by Canadian diplomacy which 
the United Kingdom has been unable to influence? No 
British statesman has put this to the people of Great 
Britain. In their present overburdened position it is 
pretty clear that they would not feel bound by such 
action. Silence under such circumstances is disingenuous. 
We should know precisely what England stands for and 
what the implications of our action are, so far as she is 
concerned. 

It is not part of the scheme of this article to suggest 
methods of Imperial organisation which are needed to 
meet the problems that have been raised. An attempt 
has been made to state the issue as a political problem 
and suggest the importance of a deeper consideration 
than public men have yet given to it. We have grown 
accustomed to treat questions of Empire development as 
problems in evolution. The Empire has developed by 
slow steps through the action of a Governor here and 
a Premier there, upon which actions the thought of 
publicists worked out the implications and consequences 
and gradually built up the Imperial theory. In this case 
one huge step has been taken and it is set down in 
indefinite terms in a contract with third parties. The 
interpretation of this document is for everybody to 
make. 
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It is not a merely domestic issue. So far every 
advance in the freedom of the Dominions has been an 
integrating factor, because the growing appreciation by 
the Dominions of their responsibilities has led to their 
realising their vital need of the strength which comes of 
union. Their sense of responsibility has been temporarily 
obscured by war. The intoxications of victory, the 
achievements of each, conceal the fact, which is more 
than ever true, that no Dominion can stand by itself. 
The whole problem is to bring the Dominions, as national 
units, in touch with their responsibilities, to make them 
feel the realities of the position. Thus the participation 
of the Dominions in the Peace Conference was absolutely 
correct. It gave them their first glimpse of diplomatic 
realities. It enabled them to try their prentice hand. 
The mistakes of the individual delegates will be plain to 
the citizens they represent. But the only way in which 
the responsibilities of the Dominion Leaders for the 
security of their own States can be discharged is by their 
deliberate choice of combined and co-operative action 
and the rejection of everything which would prevent it. 
This may involve the rejection of the separate voting 
power in the League and the provision of some machinery 
by which the Empire can speak with a single voice. But 
it will not sacrifice the national identity of the Dominions. 
They could have a status in the League, take part in its 
subsidiary organisations and administrative activities, 
remaining nations, but realising their nationhood in 
association with their partner nations in the British 
Commonwealth. This conception finally rules out the 
idea of Imperial Federation, which would destroy the 
sense of responsibility in the Dominions by taking the 
problem of national security out of their hands and 
placing it in the hands of an ineffective Super-State 
remote from their daily life. These responsibilities must 
be discharged through their national institutions. 

Mr Lionel Curtis, in his advocacy of Imperial Federa- 
tion, has endeavoured to demonstrate the impracticability 
of co-operation -between indeperdent States. But he 
bases his arguments upon the experience of the American 
Colonies during the War of Independence. This does not 
hold for the recent war. In that conflict co-operation 
between the various parts of the Empire attained a high 
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order of success, and at Paris the British Empire Delega- 
tion gave an exhibition of co-operation which left little 
to be desired. When the League of Nations is established 
in working order, the British Delegation should be 
organised so as to operate in the same way. 

After the magnificent example of British patriotism 
which the war brought forth, it is not possible to doubt 
the vitality of the Britannic idea. The British Common- 
wealth is there in spirit if we can only correctly embody 
it in the proper formule and articulate an effective 
system. We do not want a Bismarck to come upon us 
like a God from the clouds with a cast-iron constitution. 
We want to rely upon the spirit of the race and its well- 
tried political capacity. This was shown better in the 
first days of the war than at its close, when all were 
suffering from war strain. The Dominion Governments 
never exercised a more individual and independent 
judgment than when they put their forces under the 
command of the British authorities. In that act they 
drew themselves up to the full stature of Nationhood. 
Their inability to discuss or decide questions of foreign 
policy, of war and peace, was a matter for which they 
had made no provision and which must now be attended 
to. But the true spirit still exists even though leadership | 
may falter. Canada and South Africa may strain at the 
painter. Let it break, and their heads will immediately 
turn round and seek the old moorings. There is no 
reason to fear that the problems which face us will not be. 
solved. We are tackling a problem which baffled the 
greatest Empire of the old world, the reconciliation of 
Empire and Liberty. We were confronted with an enemy 
which frankly accepted authority as its basis, and the 
principle of Liberty secured us the victory. There is 
little doubt that, if we face the position squarely and 
fearlessly, we shall secure an effective unity in a aritish 
Commonwealth of Nations. 


F. W. EGGLESTON. 
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Art. 6—THE BAGDAD RAILWAY. 


For years men have been talking and writing of 
Mesopotamia and the Bagdad Railway; and bewildered 
with ‘firmans,’ ‘irades,’ ‘concessions, and ‘kilometric 
guarantees, have been left with the vague idea that, 
probably through the fault of the British Government, 
the Germans realised exceedingly successful commercial 
and financial results from their venture in Asia Minor. 
Now that the end of the War has rendered available 
information previously only accessible to Germans, it 
is consoling to be able to announce that, far from having 
made money over the Bagdad Railway, the promoters 
of that enterprise incurred losses which ran. into 
millions, and that, even had the War not taken place, 
it is unlikely that the Bagdad Railway could ever have 
become a financial success. 

The idea of linking up Mesopotamia with the 
Mediterranean by rail is of British origin. It dates 
back to the Fifties, when Colonel Chesney, R.E., who 
conducted the first accurate survey of Mesopotamia, 
suggested that the Euphrates Valley might be developed 
by giving it railway communication with the Syrian 
ports of Alexandretta or Suedia. The Englishman, 
however, turns instinctively to water rather than to 
land transport; and, although Mesopotamia did attract 
a certain amount of British enterprise, it was through 
Lynch’s steamers, and not through Chesney’s railways. 

The first railway in Asiatic Turkey was built by a 
British Company and has remained under British con- 
trol. This line received its concession in 1856, started 
from Smyrna, and ran up the Meander Valley to Aidin, 
and eventually beyond that town, being built in 
successive sections, each of which was worked and 
made a paying concern, through the consequent develop- 
ment of the surrounding country, before the next section 
was begun.* The significance of this method will be 





* Similarly, the English S. and C. Railway was built in sections by a 
British Company. Like the Aidin Railway it never received a subvention’ 
from Turkey. At the end of the stipulated term of years it passed to the 
Turkish Government, and was thereupon given to a French Company, and 
became the S.C,P. (Smyrne—Cassaba—Prolongement). 
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seen when we come to deal with the construction of the 
Bagdad Railway. Unlike all other Turkish lines, the 
Aidin railway, as it is generally called, received no 
kilometric guarantee ; that is, the Turkish Government 
did not promise to make up the revenues of the railway, 
should they prove insufficient, to an annual gross average 
return of a fixed amount per kilometre. This line has 
played a useful and profitable part in the development 
of Asia Minor; but has never been able to exercise a 
political influence comparable to that of the younger 
companies. 

French railway enterprise in the Near East has, on 
occasion, come into conflict with that of Germany ; but, 
from a general point of view, it can be said that the 
Germans abandoned to French interests the railway 
possibilities of European Turkey and North-West Asia 
Minor ; and to the Russians the Black Sea Coast, keeping 
for themselves the great road to the East, the road to 
Bagdad. Nor was this at first unwelcome to the British, 
whose ideas in regard to Turkey were still coloured by 
memories of the Crimean War. Already, since 1873, a 
railway had existed, running from Haidar Pacha, opposite 
Constantinople on the Bosphorus, to Ismidt, some 90 
kilometres east. It had been built for the Sultan by 
Wilhelm von Pressel, a German engineer who played a 
great part in railway construction in Asia ; but had been 
conceded to an English Company in 1880, The Ottoman 
Government, in 1888, bought out the original British 
Company, and granted to Herr Kaulla, the representative 
of the Deutsche Bank, not only the concession of the 
Ismidt Railway, but also that for the extension of the 
same railway to Angora. As a result of this, the Ottoman 
Railway Company of Anatolia came into being, with the 
Deutsche Bank as the directing force behind it and the 
German Government ready to assist by any means in 
their power. f 


The position of the Turkish Government cannot be 
understood without reference to the character and aims 
of the reigning Sultan. Abdul Hamid II, a man whose 
great ability has been seldom recognised, worked through- 
out his life in the pursuit of one ideal—Pan-Islamism, 
that is, the religious and political unity of Moslems all 
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over the world. None of his predecessors had laid much 
stress on the Sultan’s claim to be Commander of the 
Faithful and Successor of the Prophet. But after 
Turkey had lost the greater part of her Balkan posses- 
sions, and her cause in Europe began to appear hopeless, 
the idea of recovering elsewhere all, and more than all, 
that had been lost became particularly attractive. So 
far as religious primacy was concerned, Abdul Hamid’s 
propaganda achieved speedy success: The establishment 
of Turkish Consuls-General in the British and Dutch 
East Indian possessions was the next step. Religious 
and political obedience are much more closely bound 
together in the Moslem than in the Christian world; 
and because the British ruled millions of Moslems in 
India, the Sultan abandoned the traditional Turkish 
policy of friendship with this country. On the other 
hand, it was obviously to British interest to confine the 
Sultan’s authority as Khalif strictly to religious matters ; 
in view of which circumstances, it is not surprising to © 
find that, on Aug. 1, 1899, Herr Kurt Zander, of the 
Axatolian Railway, wrote to Herr Siemens, the Deutsche 
Bank representative in Constantinople: ‘ For the Sultan, 
the Bagdad Railway is solely a weapon against the 
English Khalifate policy. On the other hand, Abdul 
Hamid was aware of the fact that German financiers 
were anxious to extend their operations towards the 
Persian Gulf, and had decided that, far from requesting 
the construction of the railway she desired, Turkey 
should be graciously pleased to grant on her own terms 
the petitions of those who desired to serve her. The 
success of this policy is acknowledged in a letter from 
Zander to Siemens of March 5, 1900. 

It was originally intended that the main line of the 
Anatolian Railway should run through Angora to 
Ceesarea, and continue through or near Sivas (there 
were several plans) to the headwaters of the Tigris at 
| Diarbekir; and thence down the valley to Bagdad and 
the Persian Gulf. Von Pressel to the last maintained 
| that this route, or one still more northerly, would have 
' been preferable to that adopted. But the country was 
| difficult, and Russia watched with jealous eyes any 
» movement towards Armenia. As a result, the extension 
from Angora eastwards, though provided for in the 
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fresh concession granted to the Anatolian Railway in 
1893, did not materialise, but a new line from Eski- 
Shehir to Konia, the ancient Iconium, was built and 
opened for traffic in 1896. 

Until this time the influence of the German Govern- 
ment had been mainly indirect. In 1898, however, 
William II paid his historic visit to the East, and 
associated himself immediately with the Sultan’s Pan- 
Islamic ideas. It is instructive to compare the criticisms 
of ‘Abdul the Damned,’ in most of the Western Press, 
with the Kaiser’s speech at Damascus on Nov. 8, 1898, 
when he assured ‘The Sultan and the 300 millions of 
Moslems who venerate him as Khalif that the German 
Emperor is ever their friend. The Kaiser also threw 
himself whole-heartedly into the idea of a Bagdad 
Railway, and came to regard the project as particularly 
his own. Not only did he personally bring pressure to 
bear upon the Sultan to obtain the granting of a 
concession for a line from Konia to the Anatolian 
Railway; but in August 1899, when receiving the 
Turkish Ambassador in Berlin, he said, ‘Now then, get 
my railway down there finished for me. (‘Na, nun 
machen Sie mir da unten Meine Bahn fertig.’) It should 
be noted that the German Government never quite 
realised the distinction between assistance and inter- 
ference. The financial promoters of the scheme had 
frequently to complain that Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein, the Ambassador in Constantinople, and 
Major Morgen, his military attaché, with entire dis- 
regard for economic considerations, interfered in matters 
that should have been regarded as strictly business. 
So great was the eagerness of the German diplomats 
that the business men in Berlin, in September 1900, 
wrote to inform their colleagues in Turkey of steps 
the Foreign Office had taken on behalf of those 
colleagues in Constantinople of which they themsélves 
were not aware. Yet the Turks were secretly keener 
for the scheme than they pretended to be, and a letter 
of Zander’s, dated April 11, 1902, describes the joy and 
relief of Zekki Pasha and another highly-placed Turkish 
official, when he said they might tell the Sultan that 
the affair could be managed. 

A survey expedition went over the ground in 1899 
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soon after the Kaiser’s visit. Not only were its chief 
engineers, Mackensen and Von Kapp, Germans, but the 
official German connexion was emphasised by the plac- 
ing of the entire concern under the direction of Stem- 
rich, the German Consul-General in Turkey. At the 
same time Major Morgen prepared a report on the 
strategic possibilities of the line. The survey party 
reported unfavourably on the Angora-Sivas route, and 
recommended an extension from Konia through the 
Taurus Mountains by the famous pass known as the 
Cilician Gates. This scheme was severely criticised by 
Von Pressel, who clung to his idea of a more northerly 
route, and it is now admitted that the prospectors vastly 
underestimated the difficulties of the Taurus region. 
Still, as it stood, their plan was considered feasible, and 
was approved by Berlin. Siemens was summoned to 
a conference at which the Emperor himself, Biilow, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Miquel, the Finance 
Minister, were present. Siemens reported that so far 
as concerned the financial and technical aspects, capital 
could be found and construction completed within about 
ten years; but that the political side was out of his 
hands. The Emperor, with the concurrence of both 
ministers, guaranteed the removal of any, political 
obstacle. It was, however, considered desirable to ob- 
tain British co-operation, and necessary, therefore, to 
persuade the British, not merely to ignore, but actively 
to assist, an enterprise which possibly threatened their 
Indian Empire and, certainly provided a means of 
evading their control of the Suez Canal. As for the 
French, they had a long record of influence in the Near 
East and large sums invested there—202 million franes 
in railways alone—and, apart from their natural dislike 
of the spread of German influence and trade, it was net 
impossible that they should desire an extension east- 
wards of the French Smyrna-Cassaba Railway, which 
had already reached the Anatolian line at Afion Kara- 
Hissar, though it was not yet joined to it. The 
‘internationa] ’ character of the proposed railway was, 
therefore, insisted upon; and elaborate calculations 
were prepared, showing the saving in time that the 
new route would provide for mails and passenger traffic 
from Europe to India and the East generally. It was 
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suggested that, by arrangement with the British, a fast 
ferry service should be established between the port of 
Koweit, on the Persian Gulf, and Bombay, and alter- 
native plans were brought forward for a tunnel to be 
made under, or a bridge or train ferry established over, 
the Bosphorus. The British were to be told that in 
future they would be able to enter a train at Calais or 
Ostend, and leave it on the shores of the Persian Gulf ; 
and the records of Russian and American railways were 
searched for instances of long-distance working. To 
quote the words of M. Huguenin, then Assistant- 
Director-General of the Anatolian Railway, ‘It is 
agreed that we are to build a model line such as exists 
nowhere in Turkey, able in all respects to undertake 
efficiently an international service involving high speeds 
over the whole line.’ It is true that Von Pressel main- 
tained to the last that the cost of constructing a line 
fit to carry international expresses over the route chosen 
would be prohibitive. But he was not listened to; and 
it is certain that, once it was decided to continue the 
Anatolian Railway, the use of a narrower gauge for the 
newer sections, as urged by Von Pressel, was inadvisable. 


Still, the optimism of its promoters certainly exaggerated 
greatly the ‘express service’ possibilities of the new 
line. 


The original proposal as made to the French was that 
40 per cent. of the shares of the new concern should 
be reserved for French capital. A similar proportion 
was -to be allotted to Germany, and the remaining 
20 per cent. to other nations. In view of this, M. 
Constans, French Ambassador at Constantinople, and M. 
Rouvier, French Minister of Finance, favoured the new 
enterprise. The later German reports complain of the 
hostility of M. Deleassé towardsthem. But at the outset 
he was considered by those in France who disliked the 
enterprise to be too favourable to it. Needless to say, 
the Deutsche Bank took care that no real share in the 
control of the Bagdad Railway came into French hands ; 
while the Germans obtained all they desired from the 
French—an absence of serious opposition; a certain 
amount of capital subscribed for the ‘ Bagdad’ Turkish 
loans, and the assistance of the French representatives on 
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the Turkish Public Debt Administration in the various 
financial measures, such as Consolidation of the Turkish 
Debt, and increase of customs duties, which were 
necessary to provide for interest on the Bagdad loans. 

The German financiers set great store on British 
co-operation. So far back as 1889, Siemens had stated 
that ‘the scheme was impossible without England,’ and 
had written to Zander, ‘The English must come in with 
us.’ In 1900 he went to London in the hope of securing 
British co-operation. Certain English financiers were 
not unfavourably disposed to the scheme of a land route 
to India; but the proposed increase in customs duties 
met with considerable opposition ; and Siemens, report- 
ing this, added the comment, ‘ That ends Bagdad’ (Damit 
fallt Bagdad), and wrote to Schrader, ‘The Bagdad 
business seems to be lost. England will enter into no 
agreement without being pushed, and our politicians will 
not push her. Nevertheless, we must go on working in 
Constantinople; but every farthing of backsheesh is 
thrown away. 

The French comment at a later date, ‘Londres ne 
veut pas; Berlin ne peut pas,’ was already applicable. 
However, at the moment when the original capital 
was being subscribed, a determined effort was made to 
obtain British capital and assistance in the establishment 
of a terminus at Koweit on the Persian Gulf. On April8, 
1903, in reply to Mr Gibson Bowles, Mr Balfour gave 
the House of Commons to understand that the matter 
was under consideration, and that the suggestion was 
that ‘ British capital and control were to be on an absolute 
equality with the capital and control of any other power.’ 
The subsequent refusal of Mr Balfour and Lord 
Lansdowne, then Foreign Secretary, to grant any official 
British co-operation was due to reasons explained in an 
article in the ‘ Financial Times’ of April 17, 1903. It was 
there pointed out that, as Mr Waugh, British Vice-Consul 
at Constantinople, had already reported, there was 
absolutely no guarantee that the management of the 
railway would bear any relation to the nationality of the 
capital raised to build it. Indeed, though this was, of 
course, unknown in British circles at the time, Marschall 
von Bieberstein had sent a confidential memorandum to 
the financiers of the Deutsche Bank reminding them of the 

x 2 
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absolute necessity of keeping the power in German hands, 
and warning them that Berlin would tolerate no division 
of control. In any case, traffic to and from the new 
railway would have to pass over the Anatolian line, which 
already was under German control, and preferential treat- 
ment for German goods would thus be easy to obtain. As 
before, the proposed increase of customs duties aroused 
opposition in England. It was further pointed out that 
the Germans were keeping in their own hands the 
contracts for construction from which an immediate profit 
was expected, and that the nature of the country made it 
improbable that any appreciable dividend should be paid 
on the share capital for several years to come. Against 
this, only the possible political gain could be urged, with 
‘the eventual saving in time for the Indian mail, the 
importance of which was naturally questioned by British 
shipping interests. 

Hence there were no British representatives among 
the directors of the new company. A certain amount of 
French capital was obtained, partly through Switzerland, 
and a pretence was made of French association in the 
directorate. M. Huguenin, of the Anatolian Railway, a 
French Swiss, played a leading part in the development 
of the new line as regards the technical railway side; 
but Gwinner of the Deutsche Bank, as President, and 
Testa, German representative on the Council of Turkish 
Bondholders, as Vice-President of the Board, enjoyed the 
real controlling influence. 

On March 5, 1903, a concession for the construction 
and working of a railway from Konia to Bagdad, via 
Aleppo and Mosul, had been finally granted and signed. 
This authorised the Anatolian Railway Company to 
create a new company, to be called the Imperial Ottoman 
Bagdad Railway Company, with a capital of 660,000 
Turkish pounds (15,000,000 francs). Ten per cent. of the 
shares were to be reserved for the Turkish Government, 
and the same amount for the Anatolian Railway. The 
failure to obtain the expected-amount of foreign capital 
compelled the new company to depend very largely upon 
the Turkish Government. Turkey’s finances were, how- 
ever, at that time in a most unsatisfactory condition. 
So long ago as June 1898, Von Kiihlmann, then Director- 
General of the Anatolian Railway, had written that 
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almost all Turkey’s financial resources were pledged for 
different purposes, and that, should she incur further 
obligations, any sudden emergency might lead to inability 
to meet railway guarantees. It is true that the succes- 
sion of wars in which Turkey was involved between 1911 
and 1918 could not have been foreseen. Nevertheless, in 
view of Turkey’s existing liabilities it was hazardous to 
saddle her with the responsibility for an enterprise 
which involved an enormous expenditure of capital with 
an exceedingly problematical return. The Deutsche 
Bank group, however, did not know the extent to which 
‘ strategical,’ as against commercial, considerations were 
to be predominant. There were two logical courses— 
either for the Turkish Government to obtain from their 
German ally sufficient capital to build the strategical 
railway they considered necessary, lessening the cost by 
such profit on private traffic as they could get; or for a 
private company to build a line solely for commercial 
profit, choosing only such routes as gave promise of 
substantial traffic, and proceeding, as the Aidin Railway 
had done, by successive sections, each to become a 
paying concern before the next was begun. 

Instead, a compromise was adopted by which a 
nominally private company, hoping to pay dividends to 
their shareholders, constructed a railway on purely 
strategical lines, often in wholly unprofitable country, 
on the strength of guarantees secured by a Turkish 
Government loan, which made that Government a 
partner in the enterprise, and entitled to the lion’s share 
of any profits there might be. The attempt to combine 
business success with strategical considerations failed. 
The series of wars in which Turkey became involved 
naturally bad an unfavourable effect upon business. 
But matters would not have gone so badly as they did, 
had the Bagdad Railway policy, from the outbreak of 
the Turco-Italian War onwards, been governed by 
strictly business considerations. Economic facts were 
disregarded in constructional plans. Pressed by the 
German Embassy on the one hand, and by the Turkish 
Government on the other, the business men sank deeper 
and deeper into the mire, ever hoping that better times 
would come and a larger measure of assistance be 
obtainable from the Governments concerned. 
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The history of the negotiations prior to the concession 
is interesting. The correspondence is full of complaints 
of the unreasonable behaviour of the Ambassador 
Marschall, who, as Siemens said, ‘sought only political 
success and not primarily the carrying through of the 
scheme from a financial point of view. The German 
diplomats were eager to force the affair through as 
speedily as possible, accepting any conditions the Turks 
might impose ; while the financiers regarded that policy 
as ‘extremely dangerous. The final opinion of the 
financiers on the Embassy was as follows :— 


‘We must do better over the Bagdad business, and the 
only way is to deal with the Wilhelmstrasse in this matter, 
for Marschall has no comprehension of it. Marschall desires 
a personal success in Constantinople. Miquel and the English 
Embassy do not interest him. On the contrary he experiences 
a malicious pleasure (Schadenfreude) in being able to say, “I 
was the only one that understood the affair; but they left 
me in the lurch everywhere,” or, as he expresses it, “ The 
Deutsche Bank did not depart from their policy of reserve.” ’ 


The same divergence of ideas is found in the records 
of the disputes that raged over the new guarantees. 
The over-eagerness of the German diplomats had led 
them to disclose their plans, and placed them in the posi- 
tion of petitioners for the favour of being allowed to 
build Turkey’s strategical railway for her. The eventual 
agreement as to provision for the expenses of working 
and the division of profits proved unsatisfactory. But, 
such as it was, it was only obtained after a long struggle 
on the part of the business interests. The original draft 
was based on a supposition that working expenses could 
be met out of 25 per cent. of the gross receipts, the 
Government taking the remainder. Such a proportion 
of receipts to expenses would have been regarded as 
impracticable in countries in a high state of economic 
development. In view of the nature of the territory 
traversed and the enormous necessary cost of main- 
tenance and operation, the idea was ludicrous. 

German politicians, however, held that it was all- 
important to come to an agreement with the Turks, 
leaving unworkable details to be modified later. In 
July 1900, Wangenheim, then Chargé d’Affaires at 
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Constantinople, told Zander that events, which he was 
not at liberty to divulge, would be liable in the near 
future to turn the Sultan against Germany and seriously 
delay the granting of the Bagdad Concession. Zander, 
therefore, informed the Turks that he would accept any 
route the Sultan might desire, and any further condi- 
tions other than financial. Wangenheim told Zander 
bluntly that the Anatolian Railway Company must 
accept the worst terms in their agreement sooner than 
delay. Even so, piteous requests for permission to wait 
were made to Berlin; but Berlin replied, ‘It must be 
clearly understood that a step back on the part of the 
Anatolian Railway must not even be thought of.’ 

The financiers, therefore, entered the affair with great 
misgivings; and in a meeting held on Feb. 18, 1902, 
Arthur Gwinner, the Deutsche Bank magnate, declared 
openly that the proposed agreement which had been 
provisionally accepted by Huguenin and Zander, the 
delegates of the Anatolian Railway, was by no means 
satisfactory; but that further delay was impossible and 
necessary changes must be made later. Undeterred by 
failure in England and growing distrust in Paris, hopes 
were still entertained of assistance from other countries. 
Gwinner wrote from Berlin, on April 5, 1902, to say that 
after discussion with Zander he was of opinion that 
considerable changes should be made at the first oppor- 
tunity; but that they must hope for the opportunity to 
come during the completion of the project. The Turkish 
Minister of Public Works, in an interview on May 12, 
1902, strongly urged the representative of the railway to 
accept the agreement as it stood, leaving time to show 
what alterations would be necessary. It will thus be 
seen that, although the Bagdad Concession was a triumph 
for German diplomats, it was a Pyrrhic victory for 
German financiers. 

It had been the practice for the Turkish Government 
to guarantee a minimum annual revenue per kilometre 
to the various Ottoman Railway Companies established 
by French or German capital. These guarantees, which 
varied from ten to eighteen thousand francs, were 
promised on the security of the taxes of certain designated 
districts, and their collection was supervised by the 
administration of the Ottoman Public Debt. On the 
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strength of this assurance that their revenues would, 
if necessary, be made up to a certain sum, the various 
companies issued such debentures and shares as they 
deemed advisable. In the case of the Bagdad Railway a 
somewhat different procedure was adopted. An annuity 
of 11,000 franes per kilometre was promised. This was 
intended to provide for interest on, and repayment of, 
the capital expended on construction. This subsidy was 
provided for by the floating of a new 4 per cent. Turkish 
loan, a nominal capital of 269,110 francs being ear- 
marked for every kilometre, issues to be made as the 
line was built. It was estimated that 98 years (the dura- 
tion of the concession being 99) would suffice for the 
repayment, with the necessary interest, of this loan. 

In return for this subsidy the Turkish Government 
proposed to repay themselves, if possible, out of the 
revenue of the railway. It was estimated that a sum of 
4500 francs per kilometre would be required for working 
expenses; the State, therefore, promised to pay the 
difference, should the receipts fall short of that sum. 
Any receipts over and above the yearly average of 4500 
francs per kilometre, up to an average of 10,000 franes . 
per kilometre, were to go to the Ottoman Government. 
Should the receipts exceed the average of 10,000 francs 
the Government was to receive 60 per cent. of any such 
excess, only 40 per cent. going to the company. The 
new loans and guarantees were, as usual, secured by the 
pledging of various Government revenues which were 
placed under the supervision of the Public Debt Adminis- 
tration. Siemens had died in 1901, otherwise he would 
doubtless have protested against this abject dependence 
upon the Turkish Government, for he had written in 
September 1900: 


‘A line like the Bagdad Railway cannot rely solely upon 
the Turkish Guarantee. The paymentof a yearly guaranteed 
subsidy of 80 million marks (1,500,000/.) is too difficult for a 
State under absolute government without any administrative 
tradition. It provides too strong a temptation for ambitious 
and impecunious statesmen. It is not sufficient to place the 
guarantee obligations under international protection by 
means of the Public Debt. States outside Turkey must be 
induced to interest themselves directly in keeping the rail- 
way in operation,’ 
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The projected line (including several branches) was 
divided into 14 sections of 200 kilometres each, to be 
considered independently in respect of any penalties 
incurred by the concessionaires for failure to build or 
operate the line according to their undertaking. These 
sections were to be constructed separately. The first 
and easiest, from Konia to Bulgurlu at the foot of the 
Taurus, was opened for traffic in November 1904. | Work 
then began on other sections. The survey expedition 
of 1899 had laid stress on the necessity for building last 
of all the section through the Taurus Mountains, in 
order that the rest of the line should be in working 
order, and, if possible, earning profit before this enormous 
engineering feat was undertaken. The plans involved 
thirty-six tunnels, many of considerable length. Another 
recommendation of the survey was that, once through the 
Taurus, the line should follow the coast to Alexandretta 
and then strike south-east to Aleppo over the com- 
paratively easy Bailan Pass. But fear of the British 
fleet and of British influence in the East was already 
prevalent; and the builders of the railway were ordered 
to proceed with the Taurus tunnel system without delay, 
in order that the Turks might be able easily to reinforce 
their troops in Syria. They were also forbidden to use 
the easy and commercially profitable coast route, and 
ordered to carry their line to Aleppo over a more 
difficult part of the Amanus Mountains, through a 
country destitute of commercial possibilities. 

The expenses and difficulties of construction were 
already sufficient, without a further burden being laid 
upon the unfortunate Construction Company. This com- 
pany was in reality nothing but a means of liaison with 
Philip Holzman & Co., a firm of Frankfort contractors. 
It was, however, considered advantageous to operate by 
means of a subsidiary company which could be repre- 
sented as a branch of the Anatolian Railway, and thus 
evade the payment of the taxes imposed by the Turkish 
Government on companies operating in Turkey. In the 
mean time, German enterprise was busy elsewhere, and 
two other subsidiary companies were formed for the 
purpose of developing concessions granted to the Ana- 
tolian Railway—that of the Port of Haidar Pasha (1901), 
and that of the Irrigation of the Plain of Konia (1907). 
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In both cases the German directors took care that the 
really profitable concessions obtained by the railway and 
rendered workable solely by its co-operation should 
benefit only themselves. The Anatolian Railway as a 
whole, though under German direction, had maintained, 
to a certain extent, its international character. But it 
became increasingly a milch cow for the enterprises 
that the Germans reserved for themselves. 

After five years of conflict against opposition from 
Russian, British, and latterly French interests, an addi- 
tional convention was signed on June 2, 1908. This 
agreement laid down the route to be taken through the 
Taurus and Amanus Mountains, and made provision for 
construction as far as Helif. The Mosul route was 
chosen owing to the oilfields in that neighbourhood. 

The Second Bagdad Loan, with a capital of 108 million 
francs, was finally floated in June 1910. Meanwhile, 
the progress of construction led to a desire for the float- 
ing of the Third Bagdad Loan, the amount of which had 
been fixed at 119 million francs. At this moment (1910) 
the enterprise had been well advertised, and the neces- 
sary capital might have been obtained. But Turkey was 
endeavouring to raise loans for other purposes; and the 
French, to whom she turned, began to demand in return 
an increased measure of control in Turkey. The Entente 
Cordiale, with its policy of distrust of Germany, was 
beginning to make itself felt, and the English Cassel- 
Babington Smith group of financiers, from whose desire 
to invest in Turkey great things had been hoped, were, 
to use the German comment, ‘whistled back’ by the 
combined Entente Governments. It was at this time 
that the Paris ‘Temps’ made the oft-quoted statement— 

‘Londres ne veut pas; Berlin ne peut pas.’ 

The Germans were determined to show that Berlin 
both could and would. Helfferich, then Director of the 
Deutsche Bank and later a Cabinet Minister, was sent by 
the Kaiser to Constantinople in December 1910. His 
orders were at all costs to prevent any increase of French 
influence and power. Helfferich arranged a loan to 
Turkey of 7 million Turkish pounds (160 million francs) 
at an interest of 4 per cent. Germans and Austrians 
rallied to its support under the leadership of the Deutsche 
Bank. In the course of the year 1911 (the year of the 
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Agadir incident), the loan was floated at 863. The 
proposed Third Bagdad Loan, being both smaller and, 
if anything, on better security, would have been easier 
to place on the market. But the interests of the 
railway had to be subordinated to those of Germany in 
her rivalry with France; and the Bagdad Railway thus 
lost its last chance of financial success, as it forfeited 
finally its claim to be considered an international 
enterprise. 


The Turkish Revolution of 1908 had left German 
influence, after a period of eclipse, as strong as before; 
and the extremists among the men who had overthrown 
Abdul Hamid continued enthusiastically his Pan-Islamic 
policy. But the Revolution, and the temporary con- 
fusion arising out of it, had led to a considerable 
increase in the cost of labour and material. The calceu- 
lations of the Construction Company were thus thrown 
out, and their profit turned into loss. Nevertheless, 
in spite of growing French and British mistrust, the 
bonds of the Third Bagdad Loan were thrown on the 
market at the end of 1911. Every effort was made to 


bring it to success. The Anatolian Railway subscribed 
24 million francs. The unfortunate Construction Com- 
pany, which never yet had paid a dividend, proffered 
the 12 million marks which comprised its entire capital 
and reserves. 


The part played by the Anatolian and Bagdad Rail- 
ways, which were administered and worked as one, 
during the years of war, is fairly well known. The German 
General Staff in their reports on the Balkan War attri- 
buted the preservation of Constantinople and its European 
hinterland largely to the Anatolian Railway and the 
ferry service worked in connexion therewith. The Great 
War hastened and completed the ruin of the Bagdad 
Railway; but it merely accelerated an inevitable con- 
clusion. The accompanying balance sheet to Dec. 31, 
1916, the last definite statement of accounts possible 
under the circumstances, bears witness to the utter 
breakdown of the scheme. No account is taken of the 
loss through capture by the British of the Samarra- 
Bagdad line (which cost 27 million francs), nor of the 
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sums spent on the coast lines to Mersina and Alexan- 
dretta, which were badly damaged and rendered un- 
workable by the Allied Fleet. Even allowing a large 
discount for war losses, and taking no account of the 
considerable assistance in personnel, locomotives, rolling 
stock, etc., provided free of charge by the Germans, the 
deficit at the end of 1916 is shown to have been at least 
two and a half times the entire amount of the company’s 
capital and reserves. The deficiencies were hidden from 
the public so far as possible ; it is instructive to compare 
the secret balance sheet submitted to Berlin with that 
prepared for the benefit of the shareholders. The effect 
of the war on Turkish credit had been such that, even 
had the Central Powers been victorious, Turkish 4 per 
cent. bonds would have been of small value. As the 
so-called Debentures (Obligations) of the Bagdad Railway 
were in reality Turkish bonds, the completion of the 
railway—nay, even the carrying out of the programme 
guaranteed by the Agreement of June 1908—was out of 
the question. Construction work was indeed continuing : 
in fact, the famous Taurus Tunnel System was com- 
pleted not long before the Armistice, Allied prisoners and 
Armenians having provided much cheap labour; but the 
line was run during 1917 and the early part of 1918 to all 
intents and purposes as a temporary military railway 
worked by the army for its own purposes, Colonel von 
Oldershausen, the German Director of Military Railways 
in Turkey (Deutscher Chef des Feldeisenbahnwesens in der 
Tiirket), being the responsible authority. The constant 
advance of the British in Mesopotamia rendered the 
future even more uncertain. The German Government, 
therefore, took no steps to put matters straight. The 
Turks on their side knew that German prestige, even 
apart from the Kaiser's personal intervention, required 
the completion of the Bagdad Railway. They considered, 
therefore, that it was the business of the German Govern- 
ment to render its completion possible. Turkey had 
everything to gain by the projected railway, and, as 
Abdul Hamid had foreseen long before, she was in the 
ideal position of being able to rely upon Germany for its 
completion. The finances of Turkey were already in a 
state of chaos. Knowing that the military importance 
of the railway was such that Germany could not neglect 
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it, the Turks declined to assist the Bagdad Railway in 
any way. 

Attempts were made to induce the German Govern- 
ment to guarantee a fresh Turkish loan. Should Turkish 
pride object to the guaranteeing of their State loan by 
a foreign government, it was suggested that Germany 
might pledge her credit as surety for an issue of 
debentures by the railway acting alone. But the Reich- 
stag, whose consent would have been necessary for this, 
wisely declined to consider any such scheme. 

It was then proposed that Germany should advance 
two hundred million marks for the purpose of extending 
the line to Samarra and putting it into good order 
generally. The Turkish Government, to whom the 
advance was to be made, were to take the financial 
responsibility and settle accounts with Germany after 
the War. As for the railway company and the Con- 
struction Company they would be prepared to cut their 
losses in the past, provided they could obtain some 
interest on their capital. The. Turkish Government, 
however, declined to consider this proposition. 

It was clear that any scheme for financial betterment 
must not count on Turkish assistance. The company, 
therefore, suggested that Germany should lend them a 
hundred million marks, at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent. 
As security for this advance they were prepared to hand 
over Bagdad Bonds of the Second and Third Loans, - 
reckoning them at 82 per cent., a price which, needless 
to say, would not have been obtained in the open market. 
It was reckoned that the sums due for interest and re- 
payment on these Bonds would be sufficient to provide 
interest at 3 per cent. and to repay 2 per cent. on 
the loan yearly. A table of yearly payments was pre- 
pared to show that -this debt could be repaid with 
interest in thirty-one years. 

It was hoped that twelve years would suffice for the 
completion and organisation of the railway and the 
partial development of the country traversed, and that 
there would be some possibility then of paying interest 
on and attempting the repayment of the various Bagdad 
Loans. It is true that the company would continue to 
yield no dividends; but, as the German confidential ~ 
report pathetically remarks, the shareholders were 
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already used to that, and must continue to hope for 
better times in future years. 

The moment at which these proposals were made 
(June 1917) was one of great activity in Turkey. It had 
been decided at the Headquarters of the Central Powers 
that Bagdad must be retaken, and the Germans sent 
Falkenhayn to supervise the operations. Large quantities 
of rolling stock, mainly Belgian, and of material generally, 
were despatched to Turkey, the question of payment 
being postponed till the close of hostilities. German 
troops poured into Constantinople. Large stocks of 
munitions were accumulated at Haidar Pasha, to be the 
base of the new enterprise. But on Sept. 2, 1917, a terrific 
explosion, or rather series of explosions, accompanied by 
fire, entirely destroyed the Port of Haidar Pasha and all 
that was therein. This catastrophe to the German arms 
has been variously ascribed to a bomb dropped from an 
aeroplane, to incendiary action on the part of some 
Allied agent, and to accident. Whatever its cause, 
the Entente had no greater stroke of luck. We shall 
probably never know the full cost in lives or money 
of this catastrophe. The Mesopotamian Expedition 
was thereupon abandoned. While continuing to con- 
trol and direct the political and military activities of 
Turkey, the Germans decided to attempt no further 
adventures in the East and merely to ‘mark time,’ hold- 
ing as many British troops as possible in Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, but reserving their chief effort for the 
West. 

Thus, the Bagdad Railway, from being a factor of the 
first importance, became the feeder of a ‘side-show.’ It 
was allowed to struggle on in a bankrupt condition, 
sustained only by the supply—without payment by 
the military authorities—of rolling stock, material, and 
labour. This last was particularly useful in the Taurus, 
where the through line with its tunnel system was 
opened in time to be of service to Allenby’s Army arriving 
from Egypt. But the Bagdad Railway during the last 
year of the War lived from hand to mouth, and can be 
regarded as to all intents and purposes part of the 
Anatolian Railway working almost exclusively for the 
Army. After the foregoing balance sheet for 1916, 
which was published in the summer of 1917, no further 
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accounts or reports were produced. The portion of the 
line near Bagdad appeared irretrievably lost. That near 
Aleppo fell into Allenby’s hands, and was administered 
by the Egyptian Expeditionary Force till it was handed 
over-to the French. The separation between the 
Anatolian and Bagdad Railways became effective; for 
the former was now controlled by the British in Con- 
stantinople and the latter by the French in Aleppo. 


It may be asked what will be the future of the enter- 
prise which once set half Europe by the ears? The 
Anatolian Railway is commercially sound; and should 
Asia Minor obtain the stable government it needs, 
Anatolia will take its proper place as one of the great 
granaries of the world. The Cilician plain, if properly 
administered, could not only rival but even might excel 
all other cotton-growing areas. Its harbours are few 
and indifferent, so that, should the difficulties involved 
in the maintenance of the Taurus Tunnel system not 
prove insuperable, the railway from Konia southwards, 
including the connexion between Aleppo and the coast, 
may prove successful under its new name, the ‘Syria- 
Cilicia Railway.’* At the other end, the development 
of Mesopotamia and the movement of its produce 
towards its natural embouchure on the Persian Gulf 
will be facilitated by the existence of a railway from 
Bagdad to the coast and, though a pipe-line can do 
much, railway connexion with the coast is a natural 
requirement of the Mosul oilfields. But between Mosul 
and Alexandretta lie some four hundred miles of 
country, most of it mountain or desert; and now that 
the events of the War have placed Mesopotamia under 
British control, it is natural that a sea-faring people 
should seek to develop it down the valley of the Two 
Rivers to the nearest sea. Turkey ruled the land but 
not the sea; it was necessary for her to cross half a 
continent to evade British sea-power and British control 
of the Suez Canal. But it is improbable that under 





* It would never pay to bring goods from Cilicia by Konia to Constanti- 
nople or Smyrna. All such goods must go by sea from Cilicia. The only 
use of the Taurus Tunnel is to carry goods from the south- ones part of 
the plateau to,Cilician harbours and vice versa. 
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ordinary circumstances, even given a stable adminis- 
tration, it should ever be financially worth while to 
complete and work the line from Aleppo eastwards. 
When Asia Minor and Syria on the one side and 
Mesopotamia on the other have been developed, then 
the question may arise. 

There are enough possibilities in these lands to 
occupy all the capital available. They have never been 
properly administered since Roman days. / Gradual 
development of natural resources will succeed; but 
ambitious and showy Trans-Continental ventures have 
been proved a snare and delusion. | Speedy Trans- 
Continental communication will, in future, be made by 
air; and, though the Bosphorus may be bridged or 
tunnelled, the world does not need a through express 
from Vienna, Paris, or Ostend to the Persian Gulf. 


A. D. C. RUSSELL. 
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Art. 7—THE SEARCH FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT is the Mecca of the moral individual. 
And as such it is—more or less—intelligible. For govern- 
ment of the person by the person (but do not let us say 
for the person) is possible so long as the person is quite 
sure that he is a person. Even so, it is not an easy ideal 
to grasp. For to suppose that a self requires to be 
governed by itself implies a belief that the word ‘indi- 
vidual’ is a misnomer; inasmuch as a self consists, as 
Plato would have it, of better and worse elements, the 
former of which should completely dominate the latter ; 
or, as the psychologist will have it, of instincts and 
reason, the latter of which may have a constitutional 
monarchy over the former. If an individual were really 
an individual, one and indivisible, he could not govern 
himself. He could be governed by somebody else or not 
governed at all; but he could not so split himself up into 
parts that one element in the self should govern another. 
Self-government is not an easily intelligible ideal for the 
individual, but it is not wholly meaningless, for most 
of us can, if we like, discern a self to govern and a self 
to be governed. 

But to-day self-government is as much the ideal of 
society as of the individual. The people who inhabit 
certain areas of the globe want to be self-governing ; 
the people who pursue the business of getting a 
living by similar means want to be self-governing. 
And of course it is axiomatic that any association of 
persons formed for a definite object—whether the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, or the Overthrow of the 
Capitalist System—should be within wide limits self- 
governing bodies. Self-government is a plural as well 
as a singular conception ; it is identified with the govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people, no 
matter how many of the people there may happen to be. 

But self-government as the ambition of society is a 
great deal more difficult to understand than self-govern- 
ment as the religion of an individual. For, on the one 
hand, any real self-government in societies of the dimen- 
sions of those to which we are accustomed offends against 
that principle of specialisation, by which alone (for our 
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sins) we are enabled to keep going economically; and in 
the second place social self-government implies a social 
self, just as much as individual self-government implies 
an individual self. On this last rock the democratic ship 
splits on every voyage; and every such disaster is 
marked by the wreckage of cynicism and disillusionment 
that bestrews the course of democracy. 

Consider the first point. Democracy, as its name 
implies, is not native to our people or (which is much 
more important) to our civilisation. Like so much else 
in our thought, our institutions and our outlook, it is 
Greek in origin. It has been said that there is nothing 
in the world which moves that is not Greek. It might 
as well have been said that there is nothing in this world 
which so much hinders movement as the homage paid 
to the Greek idea. Democracy was born in a city-state. 
Democracy according to the Greeks may be best, for 
under it the people rules. The Athenians, so they said, 
considered a man who took no active part in public 
affairs as something worse than merely idle. And so 
they might. Those whom a city-state admitted to 
citizenship at all may have enjoyed some real approach 
to self-government. Even this, however, has doubtless 
been exaggerated by the sentimentality of later ages. It 
is certain at any rate that the narrow interpretation of 
citizenship excluded from a share in the government of 
the communal self the great majority of the dwellers 
within the city’s borders. Still it is probably only in the 
city-states of classical antiquity that the idea of social 
self-government has been realised in anything approach- 
ing a logical form. Such realisation is only perfectly 
attained when the butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker compose both the self who governs and the self 
who is governed ; when nobody presumes to specialise in 
the representation of the popular will. For it is only in 
that case that we have anything comparable to the self- 
governed individual who is at the same time John Brown, 
the governor, and John Brown, the governed. But to 
expect that democracy should be the same yesterday, to- 
day, for ever; the same for a population of 50 or 100 
millions living in a small island, or spread over a 
great continent; the same in the industrialised as in 
the agricultural state; the same in a steam-driven as 
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in a horse-drawn civilisation—to expect this is to be 
guilty of a serious lack of historical perspective. True 
political democracy would imply to-day the conduct at 
least of legislation, if not of administration, by all the 
inhabitants of the State. The cruelties of economics, 
however, compel merciless specialisation ; and the self- 
government of 50 million people is a ludicrous abstrac- 
tion. Were we each and all to act as the fifty-millionth 
member of a governing body, starvation would soon 
bring the numbers of the body into a more reasonable 
compass. And even if it were not so, it is still doubtful 
how far such an arrangement would result in true self- 
government. A committee of fifty millions of people 
would only exhibit on the grand scale that with which 
we are familiar enough on the scale of a committee of 
five—the dominance of the one or two people who have > 
the capacity and the will to get through the work. 

We have to face the fact that true self-government 
is a will-o’-the-wisp not to be caught by the industrialised 
hands of our over-populated communities. To seize it, 
we must violate the fundamental laws of economics by 
which we areimprisoned. If the materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history means that the limits to the varieties of 
political or social development are rigidly confined by 
economic necessity, then it is at once an incontrovertible 
and a pitiless doctrine. It is this doctrine which ‘ puts 
a stopper on’ 19th- or 20th-century democracy. By 
specialisation we live, and specialisation is the denial of 
true self-government. And thisis a matter of democracy 
itself, not of democratic mechanics. We have immensely 
improved our democratic machinery ; we have by educa- 
tion and so forth no less improved the material of 
Demos, the governor and the governed. But these 
measures do not go to the heart of the problem. A 
century ago we believed in this country that the will-o’- 
the-wisp could be caught by the extension of the political 
franchise. That extension was won, step by step and not 
without bloodshed, by the devotees of the democratic 
idea. The disillusionment that followed the partial 
concessions of the first Reform Act gathered momentum 
in the Chartist agitation. Democracy was still unattainéd 
because the franchise was not universal, secret, or every- 
where of equal value, because Parliaments lived long 
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enough to become unrepresentative, and because member- 
ship of Parliament was a whole-time job without a 
salary. A century has seen the concession of all but one 
of the main points of the Charter. Equally has it 
brought home to us that disillusionment with the first 
fruits of democracy is typical of disillusionment with its 
riper harvest. There is perhaps no disappointment more 
bitter than the disappointment with the working of 
democracy that is coming over the people of this and 
other countries. Improvements of democratic machinery 
have not sufficed, and it is questionable whether even 
with the last refinement of proportional representation 
they ever will suffice, to conceal the fact that self- 
government is not realised unless all the governed selves 
in the plural are identical with the no less plural govern- 
' ing selves. 

If the will of each were the will of all, then there 
might be a possibility that representative government, 
even in a large community, would be self-government. 
In that case the general will could and would be expressed. 
But as things are there is no General Will; there is no 
social self—only a number of conflicting wills and 
inharmonious selves. Meanwhile, the development of 
democratic theory and practice has been a search for the 
social self. True self-government lies where the rainbow 
ends. But the creation of a fictitious self brings a 
bastard self-government ready to hand. In our pursuit 
of democracy we have subjected ourselves to the tyranny 
of a succession of such bastards. In so doing, we work a 
double evil. We shatter the faith of believers in true 
self-government, and we degrade a great idea. 

To begin with, we personify the State, and persuade 
ourselves that democracy is attained when the democratic 
idea is embodied in a democratic political constitution. 
It is easy to see how this abstract social Self was created, 
and equally easy to see that in its primitive form it may 
not have been pernicious. A and B, who are just emerg- 
ing from the pastoral stage of human development, have 
an idea that life would be considerably more restful if 
instead of perpetually roving from place to place in search 
of new pastures, they should assist Nature’s efforts to 
maintain her children by some simple operations of 
tillage. Aand B, being pushful men, like most originators 
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of ideas, instil this notion into C and D and a host of 
others, who, like most hosts, are at once suggestible and 
apathetic. Y and Z perhaps hold diverse opinions and 
stick fast to them; but it is always only too easy to 
coerce the Ys and Zs of society. So at the instigation of 
A and B the tribe settle down in a choice spot and village 
life begins. In process of time the village becomes a 
village community, at least dimly conscious of itself and 
zealous for its own welfare. Skirmishes are undertaken 
and ordinances made for the good of the village, and the 
whole ordering of life assumes a more social aspect. 

As long as a village is a village there is nothing very 
pernicious in its members becoming conscious of it as an 
end to be promoted. Nor perhaps is the danger very 
great when the village has blossomed into a city-state. 
The city-state is still so small that its tyranny is hardly 
likely to be worse than the autocracy of a petted child. 
Athens is personified, and her citizens are bidden to 
regard her with an affection so intense that the language 
of sex-love is actually employed to describe it. Even so 
the social self is not unduly fictitious. But it has in it 
the makings of a false god. Multiply your city-state 
by a large enough number, and you have not Athens, 
but Leviathan—the modern State. The patriotism of 
the citizen, at once an idea and an ideal, develops into 
that orgy of modern State worship which represents an 
idea incarnate in a tyrant’s form, and which springs from 
our passionate desire to conceive society as a personal 
self. Athens may not be very different from the 
Athenians; but the connexion between Britannia and 
the Britons becomes daily more and more obscure. We 
are, in fact, just emerging from a period of the rankest 
idolatry—idolatry of the political State. Tom, Dick, and 
Harry are bullied or cossetted, ordered to insure their 
health or provided gratis with a costly and inadequate 
education, because these things promote the good of 
the State of which through no fault of their own they 
were born members. But the organ of this State is a 
government which Tom, Dick, and Harry rightly regard 
as wholly external to themselves. It governs them; 
they do not govern it; nor can it be said that the demo- 
cratic State as we know it embodies anything that can 
be called self-government. Individuals in the mass are 
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expected to endure anything and everything in order 
to ensure the prestige, the security, or the morals of a 
State which, if it is anything at all, is merely those same 
individuals with the individuality stripped off and only 
the mass left. 

Thanks to the agency of such writers as Prof. 
Hobhouse, the absurdity of submission to the tyranny 
of the State, of exalting the State with ‘chatter of a 
transcendental kind,’ has lately become apparent. We 
no longer suppose that the State—which is the govern- 
ment—is synonymous with the community, much less 
with you and me. Considering the number of people 
who find denunciation of the government an important 
form of recreative activity, we may suppose that the 
belief in this bastard self-government is already passing. 

The happiness or welfare of individuals is a con- 
ception which we can understand; but the happiness 
or welfare of a State viewed as distinct from the 
individuals of whom it is composed, is the height of 
absurdity and a ludicrous parody of democracy. And 
when it comes to sacrificing individuals, not merely 
occasionally or here and there but literally en masse, 
for the sake of the State whereof they are members, 
the absurdity becomes too blatant to be borne. The 
personified Idea of the State is seen in the light of day 
to be neither more nor less than the autocracy of 
mediocre men in high places. 

Once moré, however, we leap out of the frying-pan 
into the fire,and reading ‘community’ for ‘State’ devote 
ourselves to the creation of a new social self. Political 
governments are not adequate incarnations of the 
general will of the inhabitants of the geographical area 
over which their authority extends. That we realise. 
But there must be some social self or there could not 
be self-government. So for the State we proceed to 
substitute the community, and in order to draw an 
appropriate distinction between the earthiness of the 
former and the splendour of the latter, we endow the 
community with all the glories of diversity in unity. 
The State is only one of many forms of association. 
It is not the only or the best basis of organisation, 
since in present-day communities the ties of professional 
association, for instance, are frequently stronger than 
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those of neighbourliness, which are the basis of the 
territorial State, The community, however, unlike 
the State, consists of an ordered (it never appears how 
or why the ordering is done) assemblage of different 
organisations representing man in all his aspects. Allegi- 
ance is equally due to the political government, the trade 
union, the football team, the Church, the learned society, 
the dance club, and all the other associations of which 
we are members, and which in their totality constitute 
the Community with a very large capital C, and any one 
of which may, in a narrow way of speaking, be regarded 
as par excellence the community for the time being. The 
new tyranny—the tyranny of the community idea—will 
soon be as dangerous as the old. The community is in 
reality as abstract as the State; and if it is so diverse 
in character it is even harder to identify. When is the 
community prospering ? When John Brown is prosperous 
in his capacity as an inhabitant of Birmingham, but 
unfortunate as a member of Brown’s Bouncing Boxers ; 
happy in the care which his chapel takes of his immortal 
soul, but most unfortunate in the partner whom the 
favourite dance club frequently assigns to him? It is 
hard enough to come to a decision about the welfare 
of a concrete person like John Brown. It is problem 
enough for him to be a self-governing self. But it is 
harder still to form a conception of the welfare of a 
community which is composed of some millions of John 
Browns, Mrs. John Browns, Johann Brauns and Frau 
Dittos, as well as Jack Browns Junior, grouped and 
regrouped in endless conflicting associations. Even a 
knowledge of permutations and combinations will not 
help to identify in this confusion that Community for 
whose sake you and I are expected to repress our anti- 
social tendencies. The community, like the State, has 
no welfare apart from the welfare of the individuals 
of whom it is composed. Even those, however, who 
recognise this are nearly always driven to fall back into 
comfortable servitude to the idea against which they 
rebel. For the difficulty of deciding in the first place 
who are the members of the community ; and, secondly, 
what is to be done when their interests conflict (as they 
certainly will), drives the boldest spirit back to abstract 
terms, and reincarnates the dangerous doctrine that one 
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section of conflicting interests— presumably the less 
violent but only too often the most valuable section— 
must be subordinated in ‘ the interests of the community.’ 

And there is another danger in the modern idea of 
the great community diverse and unified. It is not only 
anarchic, it also opens up fields of tyranny to hosts of 
fictitious social selves. We have seen how revulsion 
against the tyranny of the State-idea led to the view 
that the other forms of association are as much aspects 
of the community as the territorial State. But every 
such form of association may in its turn become 
personified and undemocratic. A conspicuous instance 
at the present time is afforded by the condition of the 
Trade Union movement. The idea of association on the 
basis of common labour, or labour in a common industry 
of a self-governing society of fellow-workers, becomes 
incarnate in the Trade Union. For awhile all is well. 
The prosperity of the Trade Union and the prosperity of 
its members are, at least, as nearly identical as the 
prosperity of Athens and the prosperity of the Athenians. 
But in process of time the Union grows in size and 
strength, and becomes personified. The rank-and-file 
worker at his bench acts under orders from officials who 
are as external to him as Mr Lloyd George is to you and 
me, and in obedience to these instructions he subordinates 
his immediate interests to the good of the Union. It is 
not impossible that a situation may arise in which almost 
every member is found to be sacrificing his welfare to 
the tyranny of the personified self, to the good of the 
Union. Here is self-government indeed! In such a case 
rebellion cannot be far removed. And in the Trade 
Union movement there are already signs of a disruption. 
The Shop Stewards’ movement has arisen from an effort 
to destroy the autocracy of the centralised institution, 
and to reinterpret the Union once more in the only 
terms in which it can be intelligible—the lives of the 
individual workers. The full-time Trade Union official 
having become absorbed in the mire of officialdom and 
divorced from his constituents, it becomes apparent to 
the rank-and-file that the Trade Union is not a self-govern- 
ing institution. The Shop Stewards’ movement repre- 
sents a reversion to the primitive, and the only genuine, 
conception of democracy. The people to be governed 
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are the men and women working in the workshop; the 
Stewards who govern are also to remain in the work- 
shop, thus defying specialisation and triumphantly 
vindicating self-government. This is true democracy: 
in our age a splendid anachronism, but perhaps an 
earnest of better things to come. 

Such a movement within Trade Unionism is an exact 
counterpart of the rise, the decline, and the fall of 
State worship or of community worship. I have no 
doubt that it could itself be paralleled from many other 
cases in which the lack of any real general will and the 
consequent impossibility of any true self-government * 
cause the creation of a personified institution resplendent 
with all the tyranny of institutions. It is a history 
which is in no sense confined to any one form of associa- 
tion. Worship of the community may well prove no 
less dangerous than worship of the State; and in so far 
as the diversity of the community comprises diverse 
institutions, the new danger may be even greater than 
the old. For one idol we raise up many; and submit 
the social, religious, and economic, as well as the political 
animal, to institutional despotism masquerading in the 
guise of self-government. 

Idolatry and tyranny are ever with us; and we like 
them. They pander to our laziness and our instincts of 
submissiveness. Man, everywhere in chains, is none too 
eager to re-assert the freedom of his birth. Searching 
for self-government in political or in industrial society, 
he finds many selves to be governed and no self to 
govern; he believes that the quest overreaches his 
strength. Cheerfully, therefore, does he weld the warring 
selves into this and that abstraction, that society having 
selfhood may be self-governed. Is the search for self- 
government to end in the tyranny of a personification ? 
Shall we make a despotism and call it democracy ? 


BARBARA WOOTTON. 
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Art. 8—A NEW LIFE OF GOETHE. 


Life of Goethe. By P. Hume Brown, F.B.A., LL.D. Two 
vols. John Murray. 1920. 


THE study of Goethe in England is mainly associated 
with two names. Carlyle was not the first to call atten- 
tion to German literature, for William Taylor of Norwich 
was before him, and spirited translations by Coleridge 
and Scott were already on the market ; but it was from 
his early essays and renderings and his life of Schiller 
that most cultivated Englishmen learned the significance 
of the Weimar circle and its illustrious chief. The young 
Scot proclaimed his momentous discovery of a new oracle 
when he himself was almost unknown; and the influence 
of the German sage grew with the growth of his inter- 
preter’s fame. A generation after Carlyle’s essays, Lewes 
published a biography which for the first time recon- 
structed the personality and achievement of the greatest 
of German writers, and, revised for the last time in 1876, 
held its own in Germany no less than in England for half 
a century. The book, which was dedicated to Carlyle, 
‘who first taught England to appreciate Goethe, 
possesses the sovereign merit of vivacity; and, though 
the faults are sufficiently obvious and the material in- 
complete, it contributed even more than the fragmentary 
appreciations of Carlyle to strengthening Goethe’s hold 
on the intelligence of Victorian England. ‘ The man is 
too great and too good,’ he wrote, ‘to forfeit our love, 
because on some points he may incur blame’; and his 
readers, whether or no they shared the biographer’s 
affection, responded to the appeal of an arresting 
personality and of a mind unique in range if not in 
originality. 

As the 19th century drew to its close the star of 
Goethe rose as rapidly as that of Schiller paled, and an 
army of students commenced the patient researches 
which have now reached a stage where there is nothing 
but gleaning to be done. Some of the fruits are enshrined 
in the: fourteen volumes of the English Goethe Society, 
the latest of which appeared in 1914; and among the 
contributions none are more interesting than those of 
Prof. Dowden, who for many years dallied with the 
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project of a biography. But though the efforts of British 
scholars were of no mean value, the bulk of the work was 
naturally carried out by Germans; and the student, to 
whatever country he belongs, must live laborious days 
with the ‘Goethe Jahrbuch’ and the ‘Schriften der 
Goethe Gesellschaft.’ In 1887, Erich Schmidt discovered 
the pre-Weimar draft of ‘ Faust’; and only a year or 
two before the war the ‘Theatralische Sendung, or 
original form of ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ was recovered and 
published. An immense advance was rendered possible 
by the Weimar edition of Goethe’s works, which began 
to appear in 1887, and, in addition to his literary and 
scientific writings, included thirteen volumes of diaries 
and fifty of correspondence. By the end of the century the 
time had arrived for a full-length portrait; and Biel- 
schowsky’s biography, the first volume of which appeared 
in 1896, and the second after his death in 1904, surpassed 
all previous attempts. The book ranks with Haym’s 
‘Herder,’ Erich Schmidt’s ‘ Lessing,’ and Justi’s ‘ Winckel- 
mann’ among the classics of German literary biography ; 
and it is hardly likely that it will be superseded within 
our lifetime. The briefer work of Georg Brandes, 
published in 1915, is unfortunately only available to 
readers of Danish. 

Though Bielschowsky may be read in an American 
translation, there was abundant room for an English 
biography which should incorporate the discoveries and 
test the conclusions of two generations of scholarship ; 
and no one could have trained himself more carefully 
for his formidable task than the late Prof, Hume Brown, 
the author of the standard ‘ History of Scotland’ and of 
scholarly biographies of Knox and Buchanan. While 
Scottish history was the occupation of his official life, his 
leisure was dedicated to Goethe. ‘Goethe was his 
favourite teacher as well as his favourite poet,’ writes 
Lord Haldane in a Prefatory Note, ‘and his ambition was 
to try to make the greatness of the man clear to the 
Anglo-Saxon world. It was our practice to go to 
Germany annually to collect materials, and this we did 
each year from 1898 to 1912 inclusive. We spent our 
time mainly in Weimar, Ilmenau, Jena, Wetzlar, and 
Géttingen. There was hardly a book or an article which 
the Professor did not possess, and we spent much time 
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each autumn in Scotland going over his manuscript as it 
grew in his hands.’ The first part was published in 1913 
as ‘The Youth of Goethe, and the whole work was 
finished before the author’s death in the winter of 1918, 
except for a chapter on the Second Part of ‘ Faust.’ The 
missing link has been supplied by Lord Haldane himself, 
to whom and to his sister Miss Haldane the biographer 
entrusted the publication of his book. The ‘Early Life’ 
now forms the first part of the completed work; and 
in these well-printed volumes we' at last possess a 
maturely considered biography, fully abreast of the 
scholarship of the age and not unworthy of its majestic 
theme. 

The Professor brought to his task the spirit of caution 
for which Scotsmen are renowned; and the first im- 
pression which the book makes on the reader is one of 
critical detachment. To pass from the eloquence and 
enthusiasm of Bielschowsky to the frank censures and 
measured eulogies of the Edinburgh scholar is like a 
douche of cold water. But though we may sometimes 
sigh for a little more warmth and colour in the picture, 
we gradually gain such confidence in our guide that his 
praises, when they come, seem charged with special 
authority. For readers who know Goethe's early life 
through the golden haze of ‘Dichtung und Wabrheit’ it 
must be something of a shock to read the unvarnished 
narrative based, among other sources, on the recently 
published correspondence with Behrisch. The young 
student set out for Leipsic at the age of sixteen, and 
returned to Frankfurt three years later prematurely aged 
by dissipation. He had been wounded in a duel, he had 
drunk more than was good for him, and with Kathchen 
Schénkopf he had entered on a series of enslavements 
to passing passions from which he was never for long to 
escape. It was with the feelings of a shipwrecked 
seaman, he tells us, that he found himself under his 
father’s rcof; but he characteristically adds that he had 
nothing specially with which to reproach himself. The 
‘Sesenheim idyll’ of the Strassburg period gave birth to 
some immortal poetry and to the most touching pages in 
his autobiography; but the story of Friederike leaves 
none the less an unpleasant taste in the mouth. ‘From 
the first he never intended marriage. That he had 
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pangs of self-reproach for the part he had played may be 
accepted on his own evidence ; but alike from tempera- 
ment and deliberate consideration of the facts of life he 
was incapable of the contrition which troubles human 
life to its depths. Yet it is well to remember the ideas 
then current in Germany regarding the relations between 
love and marriage. In his seventy-fourth year Goethe 
himself said, ‘ Love is something ideal, marriage is some- 
thing real, and never with impunity do we exchange the 
ideal for the real.’ The severest of moralists, Kant, was 
of the same opinion. ‘The word conjugium itself implies 
that two married people are yoked together, and to be 
thus yoked cannot be called bliss.’ It was in a world 
where such opinions were entertained by men of the 
highest character and intelligence that Goethe made his 
irresponsible addresses to the successive objects of his 
passion. That the Lotte episode did not develop into 
tragedy was due to the self-control of the lady and her 
betrothed, not to the hot-blooded young law student in 
sleepy old Wetzlar. In Lili Schénemann he found for 
the first time a woman of his own rank—indeed his 
social superior. In the eyes of the world there was 
nothing to prevent the engagement ripening into 
marriage ; but no sooner had he given his pledge than 
his instinctive repugnance to binding ties reasserted itself, 
and he broke off the relationship without formal leave- 
taking. 

At the very moment when the breach with Lili made it 
desirable for Goethe to leave Frankfurt came the invita- 
tion from the young Karl August to visit him at Weimar. 
The two young men had attracted each other at first 
sight, and the burgher’s son was flattered by the 
invitation of a Duke to become his friend and guest. 
Little did either the ruler or the poet imagine that their 
co-operation was to endure for half a century and to 
carry the name of the little Thuringian capital all over 
the world. ‘Goethe’s coming,’ declares Prof. Hume 
Brown, ‘was an event in the annals of human culture. 
For Germany it marks an epoch in her national develop- 
ment, and for humanity at large it was to make Weimar 
one of the intellectual shrines at which it will continue 
to pay homage for all time.’ At a time when many of 
the German Courts were sunk in sloth and immorality, 
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the little Duchy could boast not only of its energetic and 
healthy-minded young ruler, but of its high-souled 
Duchess Luise, with the miniature Court of the culti- 
vated Anna Amalia close by at Tiefurt. With Wieland 
and Knebel in command, intellectual life could hardly 
stagnate; and when Goethe persuaded his master a few 
months after his arrival to appoint Herder, his revered 
friend and teacher of Strassburg days, to the vacant post 
of Court preacher, the character of Weimar as a centre 
of enlightenment was assured. 

For a year or two Karl August, intoxicated with 
animal spirits, shocked his sedater subjects by his 
madcap pranks, in which Goethe joined with full zest. 
‘We were all young and merry then,’ declared the poet 
long after, as he looked back on the joyous revels of 
Ilmenau. The veteran Klopstock was moved to a letter 
of reproachful warning, which provoked a curt request 
to mind his own business; for graver matters were not 
neglected. ‘I am now immersed in Court and political 
business, wrote Goethe two months after his arrival; 
and his responsibilities increased with the lapse of years. 
The story of his administrative career was first pieced 
together by Schdéll, and is fully described in the present 
work. Beginning as Legationsrat, with a seat and vote 
in Council, he was named a Privy Councillor in 1779, 
after which business became his chief care. He devoted 
himself to his duties with an ardour which told on his 
health and spirits, and the strain grew still greater 
in 1782, when he was made President of the Council. 
He was now able to carry through a number of financial 
and agrarian reforms; but his success was limited by 
the extravagance of his master. He admonished the 
Duke both in prose and verse; but Karl August none 
the less ranks with Karl Friedrich of Baden, Ferdinand 
of Brunswick, and one or two other minor potentates 
among the best German princes of his time. Not long 
before his death Goethe remarked to Eckermann that 
in the fifty years of his reign there was not a day in 
which his master had not given thought to the welfare 
of his subjects. 

Goethe’s ten years’ activity in the service of the 
State form an honourable chapter in his life; but the 
work was never congenial, and as the responsibilities 
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accumulated the drudgery became intolerable. He could 
hardly have borne the burden but for the love of 
Frau von Stein, whose life is inseparable from his own 
for eleven years and to whom he sometimes wrote twice 
or thrice a day. After the breach she demanded her 
own letters back and destroyed them; and the Professor 
hints a doubt whether the poet’s letters, meant only for 
her, ought ever to have been given to the world. Be 
that as it may, without them we should not know 
Goethe as we do. With the verdict that there is no 
more remarkable record of a man’s relations to a 
woman we may all agree; but why are their relations 
described as a liaison? Frau von Stein was seven years 
his senior, the wife of an unloved husband, the mother ~ 
of seven children, of delicate health and high moral 
principle; while Goethe remained throughout not only 
the intellectual comrade but the passionate lover. 


‘The course of their love did not run smooth, and, as it is 
presented to us from his side, we may doubt whether pain or 
pleasure was the predominant ingredient in it. Their relation 
to each other, as they both recognised, was an unnatural one, 
and neither was of a temperament that makes it easier. Frau 
von Stein paid the penalty of her own indiscretion. Worldly 
good sense might have counselled her as to the imprudence 
of a relation which could not run a natural course. She 
intermittently endeavoured to restrain the ardour of her 
youthful devotee, but, flattered by his worship of her, she 
came under a spell. Her conduct after their quarrel shows 
that she was not the “ perfect woman nobly planned ” Goethe’s 
adoration represents her.’ 


Goethe set off for Italy in 1786. ‘ The principal object 
of my journey,’ he subsequently told the Duke, ‘ was to 
cure myself of the physical and moral maladies which 
tortured me in Germany and ultimately made me useless, 
and to quench my ardent thirst after true art.’ Next to 
the migration to Weimar, in 1775, the Italian journey 
is the most important event in his life. It closed his 
political activities and restored him to the creative 
sphere for which he was best fitted. It renewed his 
youth, introduced him to classical art, and furnished 
him with a wider perspective. 


‘What he saw and felt in Italy opened up to him a new 
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world of thought and feeling. It enabled him to estimate the 
comparative value of ancient and modern ideals, and thus to 
survey human effort as a whole and in its highest manifesta- 
tions,’ 


It was also by far the happiest period of his life. On 
his return, after two years’ absence, he looked at his old 
home with very different eyes. From the Eternal City 
to the toy capital was a far cry; and he soon discovered 
that his old friends were visibly bored by his enthusiasm 
for classical art. 


‘From Italy rich in form, he complains, ‘I was flung 
back into formless Germany, to exchange a cheerful for a 
gloomy sky. My friends, instead of offering me comfort, 
~ drove me to despair. My ecstasies over objects, distant and 
hardly known, my complaints over what I had lost appeared 
to offend them. I missed all sympathy; no one understood 
my language.’ 


Worst of all, the most precious friendship of his life 
was atanend. Frau von Stein had concluded from his 


sudden flight that she had lost her place in his heart, 
and she wrote to tell him so. He denied it; but Rome 
and Naples were to prove formidable rivals. When they 
met again both knew that their friendship hung by a 
thread; and within a few months he took a step which 
turned coolness into angry resentment, and made her 
exclaim in the bitterness of her heart that a beautiful 
star had fallen from heaven. 

In the opening days of 1789, Christiane Vulpius, the 
daughter of a drunken advocate, visited Goethe to solicit 
his support for a brother. She worked in a flower 
factory, and the poet had noticed her before his Italian 
journey. In Italy he had renewed the dissipation of his 
youth, and on seeing her again he succumbed to the 
voluntuous charms of twenty-three. In November she 
was installed in his household, and on Christmas Day 
she bore him a son. The Duke stood godfather, and 
Herder baptised him; but the society of Weimar never 
forgave its most celebrated citizen, and Frau von Stein 
was foremost in her denunciation. The Professor writes 
with wisdom and feeling on the most distressing episode 
in the poet’s life. 

z2 
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‘As the years passed, Christiane gradually settled down in 
her unnatural situation; but her life was a long sacrifice 
which excites our warmest sympathy. Naturally cheerful 
and affectionate, she was debarred from all society in which 
she could have found herself at home. For the ladies of 
Weimar she was a jest, and with the exception of her sister 
and an aunt, domiciled in the back of the house with Goethe’s 
permission, she does not appear to have had a single female 
acquaintance. And her feelings for Goethe were mixed with 
an awe which made impossible the full effusion of the heart. 
Though he constantly treated her with considerate kindness, 
she was never allowed to forget her position.’ 


In 1806, in gratitude for her devotion during a 
dangerous illness, he made her his wife; but the tragedy 
inherent in the situation remained. It was the nemesis 
of his shrinking from the marriage bond that the man 
who fled from Friederike and Lili found himself fettered 
to Christiane ; and his latest biographer is amply justified 
when he observes that nothing has so damaged his fame 
in the eyes of posterity. On the other hand, he refuses 
to join in the condemnation of the poet for his neglect 
to visit his delightful mother except at long intervals. 

If the years following the Italian journey were 
darkened by the sundering of friendships and loss of 
respect, a new period of happiness and creative effort 
opened in 1794 when Goethe suddenly discovered that 
Schiller, then Professor of History at Jena, could supply 
him with the stimulus and comradeship of which he was 
sorely in need. The story of that historic friendship is 
enshrined in the correspondence published by the sur- 
vivor, and its quickening influence led to what Goethe 
aptly described as his ‘second spring.’ Schiller had 
already sown his Romantic wild oats, and the demagogue 
of ‘The Robbers’ had'-grown into the philosopher of the 
‘Letters on Aisthetic Education.’ While Herder, the only 
other, commanding intellect of the Weimar circle, was 
estranged from his old friend by his own difficult temper, 
Schiller’s attractive nature made an irresistible appeal. 
‘I lose in him the half of my existence,’ wrote Goethe on 
hearing the news of his death in 1805. The Professor 
does not question the sincerity of his regrets, but he asks 
a question which will come to some of his readers with 
something of a shock. 
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‘ Was it fortunate for their relations that Schiller died when 
he did? There are some indications that there were possi- 
bilities of estrangement between them in the near future. 
Goethe was sometimes impatient at the insistency of Schiller’s 
suggestions regarding his work, and this impatience would 
almost certainly have increased. It was significant, too, that 
during the later years he was showing a sympathy for certain 
youthful men of letters whom Schiller held in detestation. 
Moreover, as his past life had shown, it was a peculiarity of 
his temperament that new relations became sooner or later 
a necessity for him. From Merck, Lavater, Jacobi, and Frau 
von Stein he had in turn become alienated, and, though 
Schiller was far more to him than any of these, it is not im- 
probable that even Schiller would have ceased to be to him 
what he had been. On Schiller’s part we have clear evidence 
that latterly his position in Weimar and his relations to 
Goethe were not all he could have wished. If they had 
become estranged, the world would have been robbed of one 
of the noblest spectacles in literary history—genius and 
friendship working in perfect harmony towards the highest 
ends.’ 


The later years of Goethe's life, despite the ever- 
increasing stream of celebrities and humbler pilgrims to 
Weimar, were in a sense lonely. Though his friendship 
with Zelter, far away at Berlin, was a perpetual comfort, 
and Ottilie, his daughter-in-law, brought sunshine and 
grandchildren into his home, his worthless son was a sore 
trial, and he never again experienced such enduring and 
fruitful association as with Schiller or Frau von Stein. 
He remained susceptible to the last, falling in love with 
Minna Herzlieb at fifty-seven, and with Frau von Wille- 
mer at sixty-five. Poor Christiane passed away in 1816 
having earned her husband’s love by long years of 
devoted service. 


‘That her loss went to his heart we cannot doubt, though 
it is difficult to imagine a more ill-assorted pair. That he 
was sorely tried at times by her unfitness to fill the place he 
had given her we know; and his uniform tenderness and 
consideration for her proved his essential goodness of heart.’ 


Seven years later, at the age of seventy-four, he fell in 
love with Ulrike von Levetzow, a girl of nineteen, and 
informed his family of his approaching marriage; but 
to his intense regret her mother refused her consent. 
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Ulrike was the last of the long series of passions which 
left scars on the poet's heart and inspired him to his 
noblest verse. 

The closing pages of the second volume contain the 
biographer’s verdict on the character and personality of 
Goethe. 


‘Those who knew him Best were most attracted to him. 
The devotion of his mother and sister went beyond the 
devotion of ordinary mothers and sisters, and throughout 
life he had an exceptional power of attracting friends. Jung 
Stilling said that his heart was as great as his intellect. 
Knebel, his friend for over fifty years, described him as 
the best of men, the most lovable of mankind. Children 
delighted in him and he in them—the most evident proof 
that he could have been neither cold-hearted nor a pedant. 
Sincerity, candour and plain dealing were eminent character- 
istics of his nature. He was singularly free from all pettiness 
of spirit, and envy of the gifts and reputations of others was 
a sentiment which he did not know. Devoid of vanity as 
of envy, he was fully aware of his own endowments and of 
the value of the work he had given to the world ; but it was 
his habitual attitude to regard himself as simply an organ of 
Nature through which she communicated certain truths to 
the world. Yet in his character and genius there is an 
elusiveness which struck every observer. “In some respects 
I am a chameleon,” he wrote in his fifteenth year; and Felix 
Mendelssohn declared that the world would one day come to 
believe that there had been not one but many Goethes. What 
strikes us most forcibly is the lack of controlling will when 
he comes into conflict with the instincts implanted in him. 
Susceptibility was the dominating characteristic of his nature ; 
but along with susceptibility went the instinct to know and 
create, which asserted itself even when passion raged highest 
in him, and to which he confessed he owed his mental 
balance.’ 


The accusation of an overmastering egotism is dismissed, 
and Goethe’s contention is accepted that a man best 
serves the world by cultivating the powers which he 
possesses. 

While the main interest of this biography is the 
personality of its subject, the student will turn with 
eagerness to the author’s judgments on Goethe’s writings. 
The four years at Frankfurt between the departure from 
Strassburg in 1771 and the migration to Weimar in 1775 
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are without a parallel in literary history; for they 
witnessed not only ‘Gétz’ and ‘ Werther,’ ‘ Clavigo’ and 
some lesser works, but, as we now know, the original form 
of ‘Faust’ and ‘Egmont.’ ‘Had Goethe died at the age 
of twenty-six,’ observes the Professor, ‘his legacy would 
have assured him a place with the great creative minds 
of all time.’ The years of administration at Weimar 
were unfavourable to production; but the newly-dis- 
covered ‘Theatralische Sendung,’ the chief work of 
this decade, bears the same relation to the ‘Lehrjahre’ 
as the ‘Urfaust’ to the completed drama, and is indeed 
its superior in vivacity and interest. 


‘Begun in his twenty-seventh year and engaging him till 
his thirty-seventh, it is the product of the period when the 
inspiration of youth passes into maturity, which shows itself 
in the wide outlook on life and the world. It may be 
questioned whether in any of his subsequent efforts in prose 
fiction we find the same equipoise of reflexion and in- 
spiration.’ 


The poems of the same decade include not a few of his 
title-deeds to immortality, among them ‘ Kennst du das 
Land,’ ‘Wer nie sein Brod mit Thrinen ass,’ ‘Der 
Erlkénig,’ and ‘Das Géttliche.’ 

Goethe took with him to Italy four uncompleted manu- 
scripts, ‘Egmont,’ ‘Iphigenie,’ ‘Tasso,’ and ‘ Faust,’ and 
finished the first two before his return. The Professor 
is a little severe on the works of the post-Roman period. 
‘Egmont,’ he complains, is undramatic, ‘ Iphigenie’ stiff, 
and ‘Tasso’ intrinsically unfitted for the stage. Had he 
seen Moissi act the part of the neurotic poet under 
Reinhardt’s direction at Berlin he might have revised 
his judgment of the latter play. He is obviously out of 
sympathy with the attempt to follow classical models ; 
but he does full justice to the beauties which sparkle 
in these finely-chiselled dramas. Even the exquisite 
‘Hermann und Dorothea’ is described as a little artificial, 
though he allows it to be one of the permanently 
interesting things in literature and unmatched as a 
tour de force. The plays on the French Revolution, 
finished and unfinished, are interesting rather as politics 
than as literature; while the brilliant and sometimes 
cruel ‘Xenien’—a joint declaration of war against the 


. 
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enemies of Goethe and Schiller—are dismissed as a 
regrettable incident. 

Apart from his fascinating autobiography the main 
works of Goethe’s later life are the ‘Theory of Light,’ 
the ‘Elective Affinities,’ ‘Wilhelm Meister,’ the ‘ West- 
Oestlicher Divan,’ and ‘Faust.’ The attempt to over- 
throw Newton was all the more audacious since it rested 
on a misunderstanding of his theory ; but his investiga- 
tions into the nature of colours founded physiological 
optics, while his discovery of the intermaxillary bone 
and the metamorphosis of plants secure him honourable 
mention in the history of biology and botany among the 
pioneers of the doctrine of evolution. Of the ‘ Wahlver- 
wandschaften ’ (Elective Affinities) its author remarked 
that there was not a line in it which he had not himself 
experienced; and, though the end is inferior to the 
beginning, it presents far greater human interest than 
‘Wilhelm Meister. The Professor’s verdict on the 
longest of Goethe’s three great novels is unexpectedly 
favourable. He admits that it has never been popular ; 
that it lacks unity; that the hero is, as Carlyle called 
him, a milksop, and that Mignon alone grips the 
imagination. 


‘Yet, in spite of its imperfections as a work of art, in 
spite of the grossness of many of its themes and the faded 
sentimentalism of others, “ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre”’ is 
among the great books of European literature. ... In 
hardly any other book can there be found such a wealth 
of thought on so many subjects of living and permanent 
interest.’ 


Goethe’s writings are as subjective as Shakespeare’s 
are impersonal; and the ‘ West-Oestlicher Divan,’ sug- 
gested by a German translation of Hafiz and inspired by 
his passion for Marianne Willemer, is not only evidence 
of the poet’s attraction to orientalism but a kind of 
poetical diary of the years 1814-18. If among the three 
hundred pieces there are traces of an obscurity unknown 
in the works of his prime, its wealth of reflexion 
will always command the attention of readers who care 
even more for the substance of a poem than the form. 
The chapters on ‘Faust’ are worthy of their tran- 
scendant theme. The ‘Urfaust’ was written between 
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1773 and 1775, and the finishing touches to the Second 
Part were only completed a few months before the 
poet’s death in 1832. Even the First Part did not appear 
till 1808, though a fragment—different from the ‘ Urfaust’ 
—had been published in 1790. Its emotional core was 
the tragedy of Gretchen, which the Professor associates 
with his desertion of Friederike. 


‘It was written with his heart’s blood, which cannot be 
said of anything else that came from his hand. These scenes 
are Goethe’s supreme triumph as a poet, and of all parts of 
the poem they make the widest human appeal; but they do 
not constitute its essential greatness. Its real greatness is 
found in its intellectual interest for the modern world. 
What the “Divine Comedy” and “Paradise Lost” did for 
their respective ages, “Faust” did for Goethe’s. Dante and 
Milton gave poetic expression to the deposit of thought in 
which they were born, and which they accepted with personal 
conviction. Unshackled by any authority, Goethe presents 
no systematic body of doctrine, but in its hero he symbolises 
the human spirit in its limitless quest after satisfaction for 
soul and sense.’ 


The chapter on the Second Part has been supplied by 
Lord Haldane, who not only provides a skilful analysis 
of its somewhat miscellaneous fare but manfully vindi- 
cates its claim to be regarded as one of the supreme 
examples of reflective poetry. He does not mention that 
among the many triumphs of Reinhardt’s art was its 
successful presentation at Berlin shortly before the war. 
i The foregoing summary of the Professor’s literary 
verdicts shows that he is no uncritical admirer of a 
writer who damaged so many of his works by padding 
and irrelevances. But in his judgment of Goethe’s 
position as a thinker there are no apologetic half-tones. 
Scattered through these volumes is a string of resound-’ 
ing tributes, ‘as great a thinker as he was a poet,’ ‘one 
of the most comprehensive minds the world has known,’ 
‘one of humanity’s enduring counsellors,’ ‘the first of 
modern independent thinkers.’ For philosophy in the 
technical sense he had no inclination, and it was rather 
the attitude than the system of his favourite Spinoza 
that appealed to him. The sphere in which he has no 
rival but Shakespeare is the philosophy of life. ‘ His 
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spirit works and searches in all directions,’ wrote 
Schiller, ‘and strives to construct a whole—and for me 
that makes him a great man.’ If we possessed nothing 
but the conversations with Eckermann—at once most 
restful and most stimulating—we should know we were 
in the company of a master mind. We owe indeed 
scarcely less to the old age of Goethe than to his youth. 


‘A peculiarly characteristic section of his work belongs 
for the most part to his closing years. Many and varied as 
were the works in prose and verse which he had given to the 
world, there was in his mind an overflow of reflexions for 
which he had not been able to find a place. The habit of 
meditating on all the experience that it presented to him, 
and condensing in aphoristic form the results of his thinking, 
became the prevailing tendency among his mental activities. 
The most abundant harvest was brought forth in the last 
decade of his life. He put many of them to a singular use ; 
regardless of all artistic propriety, he emptied them into 
“Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre” simply to extend that 
work to its desired length. But he was unwilling that any 
of his words should be lost to the world, and he instructed 
Eckermann to publish the remaining maxims. We have 
many similar collections by men of the world, by men of 
action, and by pure thinkers; but for range, depth and 
suggestiveness none of these are comparable to those of 
Goethe. Of all men he, perhaps, lived the fullest life of 
intellect, soul and sense; there was virtually no field of 
human experience closed to him.’ 


Matthew Arnold described Goethe as the clearest, 
largest, and most helpful thinker of modern times, and 
Byron hailed him as the undisputed sovereign of 
European literature for fifty years. Lord Haldane 
expresses a hope that Germany, confronted with the 
unexpected summons to build her life anew, will turn 
more closely to the greatest of her teachers; and 
English readers, though their need is less and they are 
not ill supplied with counsellors of their own, will be 
grateful to Prof. Hume Brown for retracing the career 
and reinterpreting the message of the most imposing 
figure in the republic of letters since Shakespeare. 


G. P. Gooca. 
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Art. 9—ELEONORA FONSECA AND THE NEAPOLITAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1799. 


1. Una Poetessa Partenopea. Nuova Antologia LXxxIl, 
August, 1899. 

2. The ‘ Monitore’ of the First Parthenopean Republic. 
Feb. 2-June 8, 1799. 

3. La Rivoluzione Napoletana del 1799 (New edition of 
1912). By Benedetto Croce. Bari: Laterza, 1912. 

4, La Rivoluzione Napoletana. By Salvatore di Giacomo. 

5. Naples in 1799. By Constance H. D. Giglioli. Murray, 
1903. 

6. Nelson and the Neapolitan Jacobins. Edited by H. C. 
Gutteridge, for the Navy Records Society, 1903. 


On Jan. 16, 1752, the infant daughter of a Portuguese 
nobleman resident in Rome, Don Clement de Fonseca 
Pimentel, was baptised in Santa Maria del Popolo. 
According to the register, a stately series of names was 
bestowed on the baby of three days old, but Eleonora 
was the one selected for general use. On the lips of the 


younger members of the family, it doubtless assumed 
some shorter form ; for, though its owner was the eldest 
child of the Marquis de Fonseca and his equally aristo- 
cratic spouse, Catarina Lopez, the household included 
two small boys, related to Eleonora by a double cousin- 
ship. They had come from Portugal with their mother, 
who was the sister of Donna Catarina and the widow of 
Ferdinand Fonseca, brother of Don Clement. 

No light has been thrown on the reasons which 
brought this little company of relatives from Braganza 
to Rome; but there they continued to reside till 
Eleonora was in her ninth year, and there her brothers, 
Michele and Girolamo, also were born. Swift was her 
progress from the nursery to the schoolroom, where 
her cousins were already at work under the supervision 
of Abbé Lopez. To her uncle Eleonora was probably 
indebted for her escape from the cramping influence 
of ‘female education,’ and for her early association 
with men of letters. Her childhood in Rome was in 
itself a goodly gift of fortune. Whether the city spoke 
to her in its ancient or its modern tongue, she was 
equally ready to respond. Latin was the staple of the 
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teaching she shared with her brothers and cousins; and 
for her there was never any deadness in the language of 
the great writers of the Augustan age. Their spiritual 
kinship was the discovery of a later day, but her 
schooling gave her the passport to their realm of gold; 
and from the first it had a homelike aspect to the young 
explorer, familiar with the city of the Caesars. 

Strained relations between the Papal Curia and the 
Court of Lisbon were the inevitable outcome of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal in 1759. In 
the summer of the following year, Portuguese subjects 
in Rome were commanded by their King to quit the city 
within three months. In Naples the Fonseca family 
found a new home and a congenial social environment 
at the predominantly Spanish‘ Court. Thus it came 
about that another ancient city laid its spell upon 
Eleonora. Of its ugly, repellent side, she had as yet no 
conception. To her delighted gaze, Naples revealed 
itself in all its loveliness of situation and surroundings. 

Happy in the place of her nativity, Eleonora was no 
less happy in the date of her transplanting to Naples. 
That city of startling contrasts was on the eve of an 
outburst of intense intellectual vitality. The quickening 
influence was the literary and philosophical revival in 
Northern and Western Europe, which for lack of a 
better name is loosely summed up as the Romantic 
Movement. Originating in revolt against the rationalism 
and pseudo-classicism of the early 18th century, it 
became, in its ultimate issue, a change of attitude 
towards the whole of life. Its demand for the free play 
of the emotions was soon seen to be incompatible with 
any intellectual thraldom of women. In the wake of 
the pioneer Romanticist, Samuel Richardson, comes the 
modern woman-novelist, Fanny Burney; in the wider 
pathway opened up by Rousseau and his followers, 
appears the modern woman-journalist, Eleonora Fonseca. 

These representatives of the spirit of the New Age 
were born in the same year. While, however, the 
English girl, ‘with very little education but what she 
gave herself,’ made straight for her appointed course, 
Eleonora’s classical training predisposed her to mistake 
an exceptional facility in Latin and Italian verse for the 
poet’s high vocation. And, since the writing of passable 
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sonnets is an easier achievement than the production of 
enduring fiction, it is not surprising to find that, whereas 
Fanny Burney was six-and-twenty when ‘Evelina’ 
appeared, Eleonora’s compositions were being handed 
about in manuscript when she was sixteen. 

Outward resemblance there is none between the shy, 
shrinking Fanny, whose fame no mortal foresaw, and 
the daughter of the South, with her swift advance to 
maturity and her finely-wrought intelligence, in whom 
the fire of youth burned with exceeding brightness, of 
whom we catch delightful glimpses in the letters of 
contemporary travellers and, more astonishing still, in 
the verses and compliments addressed to her by her 
every-day associates. Amidst companions neither dull 
nor halting in speech, she was singled out for her mental . 
attainments, her overflowing vivacity and her felicity of 
expression; and, withal, her learning was worn so 
lightly, her brilliance was so spontaneous, that no one 
was aggrieved, no one jealous. ‘Here is her portrait 
painted by herself,’ writes one enthusiast, as he encloses 
a sonnet of Eleonora’s in a letter to a friend. Unfortu- 
nately, this portrait has disappeared. 

Not for their intrinsic excellence, but just because of 
their authorship, do we prize the meagre handful of 
Eleonora’s poems which have escaped destruction. Even 
the most juvenile evince unusual knowledge of poetic 
form and easy command of word and phrase, together 
with all the wealth of classical analogy and allusion 
pre-eminently associated with the School of Metastasio, 
the Italian Laureate of the Court of Vienna. Seldom 
does he rise to any great poetic height but he is assuredly 
a@ very prince of improvvisatori. Fanny Burney studies 
Italian in order to read the works of Metastasio, her 
father’s personal friend. Eleonora Fonseca, craving 
some more authoritative verdict than that of her 
admiring kinsfolk and acquaintance, gathers up her 
most cherished productions and sends them off to 
Metastasio, albeit with a letter more calculated to dis- 
arm than invite criticism. His reply left her with no 
further misgiving as to being on the right track. 

One of the first poems on which Metastasio was 
invited to pass judgment was ‘Il Tempio della Gloria, 
an epithalamium celebrating the marriage of Ferdinand 
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IV of Naples and Marie-Caroline of Austria in 1768. It 
secured for its author a special welcome at Court; and 
thenceforward no birth, journey, or other event in the 
royal circle failed to evoke its appropriate tribute of 
ode or sonnet. With ‘La Nascita di Orfeo,’ a cantata in 
honour of the birth of the eldest son of Ferdinand and 
Caroline in 1775, Eleonora reveals complete mastery of 
all the niceties of Metastasian craftsmanship. The 
immediate popularity of these compositions is the 
surest proof that they showed no trace of original 
genius. A few lines and descriptive passages might be 
cited as evidence of the writer’s possession of ‘a thin 
vein of true poetry,’ but, in the main, they simply illus- 
trate the conventional adulation of royal personages 
under mythological names. 

Less inspiring subjects for a minstrel’s lay than 
Ferdinand and Caroline can hardly be imagined. Un- 
tutored, undisciplined, left to his own devices, the young 
King had consorted with idle aristocrats for the 
slaughtering of preserved game, and with coarse-minded 
fishermen and boatmen in the pursuit of other sports, 
growing up uncouth of speech, depraved in taste, good- 
natured, and not wanting in natural shrewdness, but 
inconceivably lazy, ignorant, and superstitious. Thus he 
was at a disadvantage as compared with the ambitious 
daughter of Maria Theresa, to whom he was married 
when he was nineteen and she fifteen. Her first 
attempts to play a political part were promptly sup- 
pressed by her father-in-law. Though the latter had 
become Charles III of Spain, he continued to control 
the policy of the Two Sicilies by making his able 
minister, Tanucci, the responsible functionary at Naples. 
Marie-Caroline’s endeavour to obtain primary considera- 
tion for Austrian interests was naturally resented at 
Madrid. She was on safer ground when, in imitation of 
the reigning Hapsburgs and other benevolent despots, 
she proceeded to show favour to eminent representatives 
of science, art, and literature. 

The years immediately following her marriage are 
associated with the institution or extension of libraries, 
museums,and schools of art, and with the founding of new 
chairs in the University of Naples. Amongst the pro- 
fessors of those days were men of European renown, such 
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as Mario Pagano, who wrote and lectured on criminal 
jurisprudence; Pasquale Baffi, the professor of Greek ; 
and the outstanding authority on medical science, who 
at the age of twenty-one had become professor of botany, 
Domenico Cirillo. These men and certain of their 
fellow-workers constituted the nucleus of a small but 
growing element in the life of the community, which stood 
for efficiency and social reform. With this element 
Eleonora Fonseca came to be closely identified. Not as 
a mere adjunct to classics but for their own enthralling 
interest, she had studied mathematics and natural 
science. There are contemporary references to her grasp 
of physics, astronomy, and botany. Her love of botany 
was probably due to intercourse with Cirillo, the friend of 
Linneeus, the friend and correspondent also of the fore- 
most scientific and literary men in England and France. 
Far-travelled, everywhere welcome, a member of the 
Royal Society of London and of many another learned 
body, detesting the sordid atmosphere of the Neapolitan 
Court, yet accepting the office of royal physician as a 
means of launching his schemes of medical reform, 
Cirillo might pass for a Renaissance scholar strayed out 
of his own epoch. 

For the irksomeness of his attendance on royalty, he 
may have found compensation in closer acquaintance with 
the little group of thoughtful, studious men and women 
of aristocratic birth, who formed the connecting link 
between the Court and the University. Their familiarity 
with current French literature, especially the writings of 
Rousseau and the Encyclopzedists, was impelling them to 
take disquieting views of the social conditions in their 
own country. For the time being, this tendency escaped 
adverse comment. Pride in the position of her sister, 
Marie-Antoinette—the only person for whom she felt 
any strong affection—was one reason why it suited 
Marie-Caroline to encourage French literature and French 
fashions ; but she was chiefly moved by her determina- 
tion to counteract the influence of Spain. She never 
forgave an opponent, and was merely biding her time to 
be avenged on Charles III for thwarting her political 
ambition. In 1777, she dealt a severe blow to her adopted 
country by compassing the downfall of Tanucci. Two 
years later, her ascendancy over her easy-going husband 
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enabled her to instal, as Minister of Marine, the astute 
political adventurer, Sir John Acton. 

These same two years mark the turning-point, not 
only in the history of the reign, but also in the life of 
Eleonora Fonseca. In 1777, at the age of twenty-five, 
she was married to an officer in the Neapolitan army, 
Pasquale Tria de Solis. Beyond the facts that he was 
her equal in rank and her senior by fifteen years, we 
have no positive information concerning him. There 
is no outside testimony as to the happiness or otherwise 
of the union. Yet the true poetic note is struck, and 
all conventional phraseology discarded, in the sequence 
of five sonnets, in which Eleonora pours out her grief 
for the death of her infant son in 1779. No other child 
came to take the place of the little lad who had evoked 
this passion of motherhood. Casting about for some 
new centre of interest, hard study seemed the likeliest 
means of keeping at bay the haunting sense of sorrow 
that threatened to overwhelm her. Thus she came to 
be more and more attracted to the University circle, 
to become more and more affected, albeit at first un- 
consciously, by its liberalising atmosphere. 

Few and brief are the references to her life during 
the ensuing period of fourteen years, in the course of 
which her intellectual powers attained their full 
maturity. With the breaking of the spell of Metastasio, 
the poets of the Roman Empire resumed their sway. 
To Eleonora, as to Dante, Virgil became in very truth 
‘master and guide. When her father procured a 
patent of nobility in the country of his adoption, she 
became a Neapolitan citizen. But Virgil claimed her 
for the wider world of Italy, set his seal on her outlook 
on nature, and communicated to her his own sense of 
the grandeur and sanctity of the human race. Pene- 
trated by the spirit of Virgil, Eleonora found in the 
study of economics and political history not only fresh 
channels of thought, but also possibilities of service 
and an outlet for patriotism. Count Joseph Gorani, a 
sojourner in Naples between 1786 and 1788, comments 
on one of her vanished prose works, a dissertation on 
the project of establishing a national bank. Again, 
when Ferdinand IV abolished the humiliating custom 
of paying tribute for his kingdom as a fief of the Papal 
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See and was fiercely attacked in consequence, his 
supporters found their most convincing arguments in 
Eleonora’s translation of Caravita’s Latin ‘ History of 
the Pontificate in the Two Sicilies.. This was published 
in 1790 with a dedication to Ferdinand. The preface and 
copious notes bear witness to exceptionally wide reading 
on the part of the translator. 

While 1790 was still a new year, she was féted at 
Court and awarded a State pension. It was the last 
time that Ferdinand and his consort figured as patrons 
of learning and literature. Horrified at the course of 
events in Paris, they contemplated a journey to Vienna 
to devise in concert with the Queen’s brother, the 
Emperor Leopold II, some means of overthrowing the 
Revolutionary Government of France. In good hope of 
the ultimate success of his efforts, they at length re- 
crossed the boundary between Austria and Italy. All 
might have gone well but for an unfortunate break of 
journey in Rome, which enabled the travellers to hold 
supplementary consultations with the aunts of the 
French King and other titled emigrants. Their tales 
of woe sent Marie-Caroline home in a frenzy of wrath 
and terror. She was persuaded that only stern repres- 
sion could save the Neapolitan branch of the Bourbons 
from the experiences of the royal family of France. 

A more enlightened despot might have perceived that 
the elements of a successful revolution were utterly 
lacking in Naples. At one end of the social scale there 
was indeed a progressive group, more intent on Rousseau’s 
‘Emile’ than his ‘Social Contract,’ and sanguine about 
schemes of education and legal and economic reform. 
At the other extreme were the toilers of the sea and the 
hosts of the Lazzaroni, who toiled not at all, since 
begging and enforced exactions supplied their every 
need. ‘King of the Lazzaroni’ was a fitting name for 
Ferdinand, who understood their speech and had no 
illusions as to their amenability to social uplift. He 
might perchance have bridged the gulf between the 
populace and the apostles of progress, had he not been 
disqualified for playing any effective part by want of 
education and of training in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of kingship. So it fell out that the course of 
events was determined by the sinister influence of 
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Caroline. She insisted on immediate preparation for 
war on France by land and sea, and on a vastly 
augmented police force endowed with inquisitorial 
powers; and she took into her direct service an army 
of spies, who were instructed to keep a sharp outlook 
on all who had formerly shown any interest in French 
literature or politics. ‘A word was enough to send the 
most respected citizen to prison.’ The harassed pro- 
fessors, artists, writers, staunch royalists of earlier days, 
were forced into opposition to the Government, 

Among the strong minds of Naples must be reckoned 
that of Eleonora Fonseca. The scholarship, which in 
bygone days had brought her into favour at Court, now 
rendered her an object of profound suspicion. Still, it 
was not apparently until the winter of 1794-1795 that, 
as a frequenter of Jacobin clubs, she was definitely 
placed on the Queen’s black-list. The date is very 
significant. By the death of her husband, early in 1795, 
Eleonora was left with no home ties. Thenceforward, 
in accordance with Italian custom, she resumed her 
family name; but her older relatives seem to have 
finished their course, while those of the younger genera- 
tion were military officers, none of them as yet openly 
numbered amongst the friends of liberty. 

The year 1794 had witnessed the complete disappear- 
ance from the Court circle of the gifted men and women 
who had hitherto been its chief ornament. Distracted 
by grief for the execution of her sister, craving for 
vengeance, if not on French revolutionaries, then on any 
one suspected of sympathy with their tenets, Caroline 
could no longer be appeased by the imprisonment of her 
husband’s subjects. It was said that ‘the King’s first 
impulses were always right,’ and that he was inclined 
to laugh at the stories of Jacobins and conspiracies 
which were poured into his ears. But, because ‘he was 
afraid he might be mistaken,’ he sanctioned the setting 
up of a Junta, nominally to try the prisoners, actually 
to condemn them. The first victims were three young 
students, little more than boys. ‘They had no fault 
beyond aspirations, discourses, and hopes.’ Their defence 
was voluntarily undertaken and ably conducted by Mario 
Pagano, but all in vain. The great lawyer was himself 
flung into prison; the youths were hanged. 
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The fate of these lads and the arrest of their 
defender aroused widespread indignation, and abhor- 
rence of the Queen and all in league with her. Cirillo 
discontinued his attendance at Court. Eleonora Fonseca 
became more closely identified with those who could see 
no way of escape from intolerable tyranny, save by co- 
operation with the Revolutionary Government of France. 
The success of Bonaparte’s campaign in Northern Italy, 
in 1797, gave a definite direction to their hopes—hopes 
which seemed on the verge of fulfilment when, in 
February 1798, Berthier’s victory in Central Italy 
substituted a Roman Republic for the Temporal Power 
of the Pope. Great, therefore, was the dismay of the 
reformers and equally great the jubilation at Court, 
when Nelson’s triumph in the Battle of the Nile (Aug. 1, 
1798) left Bonaparte and his army stranded in Egypt. 

Not till Sept. 5 did the news reach Naples. The 
intensity of the Queen’s relief and delight find utterance 
in a letter sent off on the spur of the moment to the 
woman she now delighted to honour, the wife of the 
British ambassador, Sir William Hamilton. To prevent 
the French from landing troops in the Two Sicilies was, 
indeed, a primary object of Nelson’s operations in the 
Mediterranean ; but it was an evil fate that brought the 
hero himself to Naples while still suffering in mind and 
body from the stress of the Nile campaign. Unable to 
resist the spell of Lady Hamilton, ‘his outlook on con- 
tinental events ceased to be that of a British admiral ; 
it became, for a time at least, that of a Neapolitan 
Bourbon.’ Hence his failure to protest vigorously 
against the Queen’s demand for an immediate attack on 
the French army in occupation of the new Roman 
Republic. The project had not the remotest chance of 
success, but all the warnings from London and Vienna 
fell upon deaf ears. The preliminary steps included a 
further rounding up of suspected Neapolitans. On 
Oct. 8 Eleonora Fonseca was imprisoned. 

The French fell back before the unexpected invasion. 
On Nov. 29, Ferdinand made a triumphal entry 
into Rome. It was a short-lived triumph. He was 
defeated and driven out again, on Dec. 9, by General 
Championnet. With the victors in pursuit, Ferdinand 
and the remnant of his host fled back to Naples. The 
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Lazzaroni rallied to the defence of their popular King, 
who solemnly promised not to abandon them to the 
advancing enemy. But Queen Caroline had decreed 
otherwise. By midnight on Dec. 21, the whole royal 
family, with the Hamiltons and the chief ministers, 
had escaped unseen to Nelson’s flag-ship. Next morning 
they set sail for Palermo. 

The flight of the despots was followed by the collapse 
of the whole system of government. The Lazzaroni 
refused to believe that their idol had been a free agent, 
and proceeded to denounce as anti-royalists all whose 
power they feared or whose possessions they coveted. 
Murder and pillage became the order of the day. On 
Jan. 15, it fortunately occurred to the rioters to 
throw open the prisons. Along with the criminals, the 
reformers also regained their liberty, and, powerless to 
stay the horrors of mob-rule, sent an urgent appeal to 
Championnet to come and restore order. The first hint 
of his approach turned the attention of the rioters to 
measures for the defence of the city—measures fore- 
doomed to failure, for the fall of Naples was a mere 
question of time from the moment when the reformers, 
by a successful stratagem, gained possession of the 
dominant fortress of St Elmo. The satisfaction of the 
new garrison was marred by anxiety lest their families 
should be exposed to the fury of the outwitted mob. 
But the one woman associated with the enterprise was 
equal to the occasion. Before the news of the event 
spread abroad, Eleonora Fonseca had gathered together 
the imperilled women and children and marched them 
into the captured stronghold. 

Championnet’s all-round ability was evident both in 
the takingi of the fiercely defended city and in the skill 
with which he afterwards handled its turbulent populace. 
Even the Lazzaroni were won over to the establishment 
of the Parthenopean Republic, partly by the obvious 
futility of resistance, partly because Ferdinand’s prestige 
had been eclipsed by the discovery that the absconding 
monarch had carried off the contents of the Treasury 
and ordered the destruction of the ships, which might 
have been sent in pursuit of him and his spoil. By the 
middle classes and many of the nobles the change was 
eagerly welcomed. Hence, with promise of well-nigh 
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unanimous support, Championnet’s Provisional Govern- 
ment assumed office. Imposing from the intellectual 
standpoint is the list of its twenty-five members. It 
includes the names of Mario Pagano and Pasquale Baffi, 
of their colleagues the professors of mathematics and 
chemistry, of lawyers and literary men, all actuated by 
the highest motives, all bent on emulating the efficiency 
of the French Jacobins, and sublimely unconscious of 
the fact that they were moving on a totally different 
plane. In France, the tree of liberty was a sturdy out- 
growth of the will of the people. In Naples it was pre- 
cariously rooted in the apex of the social structure. 
The French Republicans had made a clean sweep of 
their dynastic and aristocratic opponents, whereas the 
King of Naples had only removed to his second capital ; 
the majority of the nobles and clergy were on his side, 
and all the resources of the island of Sicily and of British 
naval power remained at his disposal. 

The sole chance of success for the Parthenopean 
Republic lay in prompt, united, and decisive action on 
the part of its rulers, and this was not forthcoming. It 
was left to Eleonora Fonseca, the editor of the ‘ Monitore 
Napoletano,’ the bi-weekly journal of the young Republic, 
to insist that matters of urgent importance should take 
precedence of the pursuit of the ideal, and to keep the 
fire of patriotic zeal aglow. So systematic was the 
destruction of the ‘Monitore’ during the subsequent 
reactionary period that a complete set is nowhere to be 
found. Nevertheless, by going from one Neapolitan 
library to another, it is still possible to see and handle 
all the thin, greyish, ill-printed sheets, stained by age 
and worn with use, which can make Time’s wheel run 
back to the year 1799 and bring the reader face to face 
with Eleonora. 

The first sheet she offers is dated ‘the 14th Pluvius 
in the Seventh Year of Liberty and the First Year of 
the Neapolitan Republic, one and indivisible [Feb. 2, 
1799]. Her prelude recalls that of Wordsworth. ‘At 
last we are free. For us too the day has dawned on 
which we can utter the sacred words liberty, equality, 
and claim to be worthy children of the Mother-Republic © 
and worthy confederates of the free peoples of Italy and 
Europe.’ A brief summary of the successful operations 
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of the French army leads on to a telling contrast 
between ‘ the expelled despot, following up his insensate 
entry into Rome by a cowardly flight with treasures 
amassed by pillaging the people,’ and Championnet’s 
message to the conquered citizens: ‘ You are free. Your 
liberty is the sole fruit of victory desired by France.’ 

In the second number of the ‘ Monitore,’ we are at 
once aware of a jarring note in the new-found harmony. 
There have been ‘breaches of the peace and signs of 
adhesion to the tyrant amongst the Plebeians.’ The 
editor sees trouble ahead if the recalcitrants are not 
brought into line forthwith. The only ground of 
opposition must needs be ignorance, yet how to get into 
touch with them was a problem. Eleonora makes an 
urgent appeal to patriots, whether clerics or laymen 
possessing the gift of persuasive speech, to betake them- 
selves to places of public resort, and to relate in simple 
language the story of the wondrous transformation. 
A supplement to the second ‘ Monitore’ reflects a more 
joyous mood. 


‘Happy is the Republic, born under the auspices of the 
great Republic of France, no whirlwind or tempest marring 
its advent—the outcome of civic harmony, obtained almost 
without bloodshed and safeguarded by a victorious and 
liberalising army. Naples has now seen the sacred tree of 
Liberty, meet symbol of her future welfare, planted within 
her walls. Even Vesuvius is thrilled by this astounding 
political revolution, recalling to newness of life a people long 
pent in a tomb; and the fires of Vulcan, unseen for many 
a year, are adding their splendour to the illumination of this 
great capital.’ 


All too few were the days on which care could be put 
to flight by a summons to the spirit of joy; but never 
once did the ‘ Monitore’ fail to reflect its editor’s daunt- 
less courage, her sense of proportion, concentration of 
purpose, and marvellous self-restraint. The literary 
causeries and philosophical disquisitions, beloved by con- 
temporary journalists, must have had for her a well-nigh 
irresistible fascination, yet from her own newspaper they 
are rigidly excluded. Every inch of space is devoted to 
reports of current events, to the records of Government 
proceedings, and to vigorous grappling with the burning 
questions of the day. 
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One perpetual source of disquietude, the relationship 
of the Parthenopean Republic to the Mother-Republic of 
France, could not be safely dealt with in a public print, 
though there are clear indications of divergent points of 
view. Championnet fully realised that he would not 
be able to get his subordinate officers to take risks on 
behalf of the new Republic so long as its responsible 
rulers were straining after ideals, instead of making a 
determined effort to raise an army strong enough to 
keep the Bourbons at bay, pending'the conquest of Sicily. 
There was, therefore, needless and disastrous delay in 
sending a contingent of the French army to restore 
order in the provinces, ravaged by Fra Diavolo and other 
robber-chiefs, in conjunction with stray bands of Royalist 
soldiers. Championnet had also to reckon with officials 
in Paris, envious of his popularity and suspicious of his 
leniency. Through their influence with the Directory, a 
certain Faypoult was sent to Naples as Civil Com- 
missioner. His edicts made it perfectly clear that he 
and his agents were bent on the merciless fleecing of the 
Neapolitans. When the indignant Championnet ex- 
pelled them from the country, his enemies persuaded 
the Directory that this was a matter for judicial 
investigation. Championnet was recalled to Paris. His 
successor at Naples was General Macdonald, who brought 
back the banished Faypoult, and incidentally gave to the 
Royalists the opportunity of fomenting discord. 

Now was to be revealed the full significance of the 
failure to find an answer to that other vexed question— 
how to secure for the Republic the whole-hearted support 
of the people in general? In spite of all the efforts to 
win the allegiance of the Lazzaroni, week after week 
had gone by, bringing no advance towards mutual 
understanding and co-operation between them and the 
revolutionary leaders. No one was more conscious of 
this fatal gap than Eleonora, no one more fertile in 
expedients for bridging it. An early number of the 
‘Monitore’ advocates the issue of a news-sheet in the 
Neapolitan dialect, to be read in all the churches of the 
land on Sundays and Saints’ days. It was further 
suggested that men familiar with the dialect were to 
be employed by the municipalities to spend the after- 
noon in places of public concourse, reading aloud this 
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‘summary of the most important instructions, decrees, 
and enactments of the Government. A newspaper on 
the seedifying lines was hardly calculated to catch the ear 
of the populace; but, with some admixture of lighter 
material, more than one periodical in dialect did actually 
appear and circulate precariously for a week or two. 
A few born orators, with the republican cause at heart, 
harangued the multitude in unconventional terms and 
made a certain number of converts; but, for the most 
part, the political instruction of the people was under- 
taken by Franciscan friars, whose homilies on civic duty 
were too often delivered to a jeering congregation. 

Under ingenious management the proposal, supported 
by the ‘ Monitore,’ to disseminate republicanism by means 
of the popular puppet-shows might have had a measure 
of success had there been time to give it a fair trial. 
Public opinion was certainly influenced by social gather- 
ings and intermingling of classes at the Jacobin clubs. 
There women as well as men' had opportunities of com- 
mending the Revolution to their fellow-citizens, and of 
entertaining them with patriotic songs. In the Hall of 
Public Instruction, the editor of the ‘ Monitore’ took 
part in the educational work in which she so firmly 
believed. Sometimes she recited to her audience a 
‘Hymn of Liberty’ and other poems that she had com- 
posed in prison. She did her best to attract ‘that part 
of the community which, inasmuch as adequate instruc- 
tion has not yet raised them to the true dignity of 
People, we must continue to call Plebeians.’ 

That one sentence throws a flood of light on the 
whole situation. The speaker’s point of view was not 
peculiar to herself; it was shared by the other revolu- 
tionary leaders. They never dreamed of setting them- 
selves above the populace. Their error was rather in 
arguing that the rank and file were exactly like them- 
selves with refining influences left out. Only let the 
educative leaven be set to work, and presently there 
would be a nation of Cirillos and Eleonora Fonsecas. In 
the end the reader of the ‘ Monitore’ is left wondering if 
Mrs Browning had not found the inspiration of her 
longest poem in the tragedy of the Parthenopean 
Republic. Ona great historic stage there was enacted 
something akin to Romney Leigh’s experiment with the 
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Phalanstery. There are the same well-meant, ill-judged 
attempts at ‘keeping summits by annulling depths,’ the 
same failure to apprehend all that is involved in the 
‘raising of the masses,’ the same growth of a spirit of 
antagonism between the would-be benefactors and those 
to whose welfare they had devoted themselves. The 
‘Plebs’ were moved by no feeling of admiration when 
they referred to Eleonora as ‘ the mathematical woman.’ 
Unlike some of her learned contemporaries, she was no 
advocate of education apart from religion. She was 
overjoyed when the Government nominated a commission 
of priests to draw up ‘a moral catechism which could be 
easily understood by people of all classes,’ and appealed 
in the ‘Monitore’ for a return to ‘the simple religious 
missions of bygone days.’ 

During the latter part of April, speculation was rife 
as to what would happen on the first Saturday of May. 
This was the spring festival of St Januarius, the patron 
saint of Naples. The most precious relic in the Cathedral 
was the vessel containing what was believed to be some 
of the blood shed at his martyrdom. The liquefaction 
of this blood at the festal season was regarded as the 
outward and visible token of the Saint’s continued good- 
will towards the city. Since the withholding of the 
miracle was to be interpreted as a sign of his opposition 
to the new order of things, it was clear that the 
announcement of the result of the time-honoured rites 
could not be left entirely to ecclesiastics of Royalist 
sympathies. The Republic had already drifted into a 
position of extreme danger. From the south it was 
threatened by the advance of King Ferdinand’s plenipo- 
tentiary, Cardinal Ruffo, with an army of Royalist 
soldiers, brigands, and malcontents of all sorts, while 
Naples itself was left almost defenceless by the with- 
drawal of the French army to Caserta. Save in the 
Fortress of St Elmo, there were no longer any French 
troops either in or near the city. The remaining 
fortresses were inadequately garrisoned by Republican 
soldiers, few in number and ill supplied with munitions. 

In these days of gathering storm Eleonora Fonseca 
still contrived to make the same newspaper both the 
mainstay of the Government and the recorder of every 
fluctuation of the civic pulse. It is a safe conjecture 
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that her influence had much to do with the return of 
General Macdonald and his staff to take part in the 
festal procession of St Januarius and to remain near the 
altar at the subsequent ceremonial. With great exulta- 
tion she describes, in the ‘ Monitore,’ the incidents of the 
day, enlarging on the fact that, by the liquefaction of 
his blood, the Saint had ranged himself on the side of 
the republicans. Again she calls attention to the illumi- 
nation of Vesuvius by flames that played gently around 
its summit. 

But even in this last outburst of rejoicing there is an 
under-current of disappointment. The legislators had 
failed to see the importance of identifying themselves 
with the people and joining in the procession; while, in 
the ensuing days the clergy made no effort to deal with 
the event from the pulpit, and prove that there was no 
ground for the widespread belief that Jacobinism was 
synonymous with Atheism. In truth, the miracle came 
too late to create more than a momentary impression in 
favour of the Republic. The Bourbon adherents boldly 
asserted that the Saint was under a misapprehension, 
and that the Royalist cause was being vigorously 
championed by St Antony of Padua. In vain did 
Eleonora plead, exhort, and find most unexpected 
grounds for hope and courage. Ruffo and his hordes 
were tightening their grasp on Southern Italy, and 
Ferdinand and Marie-Caroline were gloating over the 
approaching day of vengeance. 

From first to last the ‘Monitore’ had no more diligent 
reader than the exiled Queen. If a number failed to 
reach her, a reminder was promptly sent off to Lady 
Hamilton, who had departed with her husband on 
Nelson’s flag-ship. In the Queen’s letters to this strange 
confidante, we see her noting carefully every con- 
temptuous reference to ‘the vile tyrant and his wanton 
consort,’ registering the name of every one commended 
for service to the Republic, and generally treasuring up 
wrath against the day of wrath. 

What was presumably the last issue of the ‘Monitore’ 
is dated June 8, 1799. In her anxiety to encourage her 
readers, Eleonora had not waited to verify a rumour of 
advantage gained by the Republican troops in a battle 
near the northern frontier. In point of fact the French 
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troops were too few in number to offer effective resistance 
to the Royalists, and were retiring towards the north. 
The readers of the ‘Monitore’ were promised further par- 
ticulars in the ensuing number. If it was ever printed, it 
has been irretrievably lost. The issue of June 8 probably 
had no successor; for by that date Ruffo’s troops were 
already closing in on the doomed city. Five days later 
they were in possession of all but the fortresses—an easy 
victory, seeing that the Lazzaroni were on their side. 

There followed days and nights of outrage and 
slaughter and pillage, unequalled till our own day. Not 
till June 19 was Ruffo able to establish some control 
over the lawless rabble; and he could claim no conquest 
of Naples while the fortresses held out. Their demolition 
was. likely to cost the lives of many Royalist prisoners 
retained as hostages. The sole Royalist protection from 
the sea was a British squadron under Captain Foote. If 
the Franco-Spanish fleet were to elude Nelson, there 
would soon be an end of the Counter-Revolution. Ruffo 
therefore sought security by making terms with the 
French in St Elmo and the Republicans in the other 
fortresses. One article of the treaty provided that the 
garrisons might take their choice of remaining un- 
molested in Naples or being conveyed with their property 
under safe conduct to Toulon. They were, however, to 
retain the castles until the ships were ready to sail.. On 
June 19 the treaty was signed by Ruffo, by the Com- 
mandant of St Elmo on behalf of the French, and by 
General Massa, the Commandant of Castel Nuovo, on 
behalf of the Republicans. On the 23rd it was signed by 
Captain Foote. 

When the city was taken, the revolutionary leaders 
effected a temporary escape by seeking refuge in the 
fortresses. There is some doubt as to whether or not 
Eleonora Fonseca was included amongst the members 
of the capitulated garrisons, but she was certainly on 
board one of the transports, on which they ultimately 
assembled to the number of 1500. It was, however, with 
no confidence of safety that they left the strongholds. 
On the day following the signature of the treaty, Nelson 
and the British Fleet arrived in the Bay of Naples. To 
the dismay of Ruffo and Captain Foote, he refused to 
regard the treaty as binding. ‘Kings,’ he said, ‘do not 
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make terms with rebels.’ This was precisely what had 
been said to Ruffo over and over again in letters from 
Palermo. Hence he had no reason to suppose that ‘ their 
Sicilian Majesties’ would accept the treaty without 
demur. Had Ferdinand been left to himself, the chances 
are that, though he had been breathing out threats of 
slaughter, he would have fallen in with the Cardinal's 
proposal to quell the populace and finish the revolution 
by ‘a few bombs and a general amnesty.’ It was not, 
however, the will of the Queen and Acton that the 
Revolution should end with the Cardinal dominating the 
situation. So far as they were concerned, he had served 
his purpose; and no inconvenient rivalry could be 
tolerated. Ferdinand had therefore been induced to 
make Nelson the supreme representative of Bourbon 
interests. It was a safe proceeding, inasmuch as the 
British Government also desired that the French should 
be cleared out of Naples and the monarchy reinstated. 

While still at sea, Nelson was informed of the con- 
clusion of an armistice. He decided that the French 
garrison was to be given two hours in which to evacuate 
St Elmo, prior to being conveyed to France. As for the 
rebels in the other two castles, ‘they must,’ he declared, 
‘throw themselves on the clemency of the King, for no 
other terms will be allowed them.’ Confronted with the 
signed capitulation, Nelson insisted on adhering to his 
predetermined course of action. When Ruffo was re- 
luctantly forced to perceive that, to all intents and 
purposes, he had been superseded, he did not decline 
Nelson’s suggestion of a compromise. The terms of the 
armistice were to be fulfilled; i.e. the Republicans were 
to be allowed to go on board the ships, but these trans- 
ports were to remain in the harbour, pending instructions 
from Palermo. 

On June 28, two days after the embarkation, Nelson 
received letters from the King, the Queen, and Acton, all 
insisting that the treaty was to have no effect. The 
Queen, indeed, was beside herself with fury when she 
heard of it. She had a long list of Republicans who 
were to be tried for treason. Some of them were 
eligible for the King’s pardon; but from all benefit of 
the royal clemency two names were expressly excluded, 
viz. those of General Massa and Eleonora Fonseca. 
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In accordance with Nelson’s instructions, the trans- 
ports were anchored within range of the English guns. 
By royal command the infamous Junta was reinstated. 
Every day boats put out to the transports and brought 
back fresh batches of victims, few of whom escaped 
execution. By the end of July the fifteen hundred 
persons covered by the treaty had been reduced to five 
hundred, and the Junta announced that the transports 
were free to set sail. There was, however, further 
delay. The Queen’s black-list was not wholly exhausted. 
Her wrath was specially directed against the scholarly 
adherents of the revolution. No extenuating circum- 
stances could be urged in favour of those who had 
manifested ‘such ingratitude’ towards their royal 
patrons. In the revolting alliance between a degenerate 
Court and a brutalised populace, every civilising element 
in the life of Naples was ruthlessly stamped out. On 
Aug. 3 Cirillo and Pagano were transferred from the 
ships to the appalling dungeons on shore. They were 
hanged on Oct. 29. Their colleague Pasquale Baffi was 
executed a week later. 

Not til] Aug. 12 were the transports actually allowed 
todepart. Shortly beforehand, the dreaded boat appeared 
once more and took off one solitary victim—Eleonora 
Fonseca. Some tortured wretch had doubtless revealed, 
what short hair and a suit of man’s clothing had hitherto 
kept secret—that the object of the Queen’s most virulent 
hatred and determined search was likely to make good 
her escape. On Aug. 17,she was subjected to the mockery 
of a trial and condemned to death. When she claimed 
the privilege of her rank to execution by beheading, she 
was informed that such a mitigation of punishment 
could only be conceded to those who had been born 
Neapolitan subjects. The woman who had loved and 
served her Italian fatherland was to be hanged as a 
Portuguese felon. Seven other persons were appointed 
to die on the same day, Aug. 20. Some lingering sense 
of decency prompted the suggestion that victims who 
included a woman and a bishop might be executed 
within the precincts of the Carmine prison. But this 
would not have suited either the Queen or the blood- 
thirsty crowd. It was decreed that the executions should 
take place as usual in the great Piazza del Mercato, 
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where gallows trees had taken the place of the uprooted 
trees of liberty. 

Repudiated by Naples, and faced with death in most 
appalling form, Eleonora seemed to feel that she had been 
reclaimed by her native city. She could still maintain 
the heroic attitude of the great days of Rome, still 
sustain her own spirit and encourage her fellow-sufferers 
by recalling passages of Virgil. On the morning of 
the 20th, she calmly arranged the old, rusty-black dress 
which had been given her in place of her disguise, and 
obtained a cup of coffee. It was an oppressive day of 
impending storm. Nevertheless a huge concourse had 
assembled to witness the unusual features of the execu- 
tions. Every window of the tall surrounding houses 
was filled with hostile, vociferous spectators. As the 
victims emerged from the adjacent prison, Eleonora 
turned to her comrades with the words of Virgil, 
‘Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit.’ 

Doubtless by royal command, she was the last to 
suffer. Daylight was fading as she issued from the 
guard-house. Unmoved by the execrations of the mob, 
heedless of the demand that she should cry Viva il Re, 
she turned with a gesture of salutation towards the 
great gibbet whence hung the bodies of those ‘lost 
adventurers her peers.’ Then, bound and blindfold, she 
was dragged up the ladder, on the topmost rungs of 
which the noose was adjusted. ‘As she fell’ (says de 
Nicola) ‘ the shouts of the populace went up to the stars.’ 

‘No worse thing can be said of our age than this, that 
a Mario Pagano died upon the gallows, says a con- 
temporary historian ; and the words are equally applicable 
to Eleonora Fonseca. Had her part in the Revolutionary 
drama been played on the greater stage of Paris, the 
name of one so giftec and so heroic would long ago have 
been familiar as a household word. Her last utterance 
was eminently characteristic; and we may add to it the 
words which Mrs Hamilton King puts into the mouth of 
a later Neapolitan martyr for liberty: ‘ Italia, when thou 
comest to thy kingdom, remember me.’ 


Mary MAXwEtt MorrFat. 
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Art. 10.—THE BOOK OF REVELATION. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Revela- 
tion of St John. By R. H. Charles, D.D. Two vols. 
T. & T. Clark, 1920. 


THERE is, perhaps, no book of the Bible on which modern 
study has cast more light than the last, the Revela- 
tion of St John. If we imagine an intelligent reader 
without previous knowledge working through the New 
Testament till he came to this, he would at once realise 
that he had passed to a type of literature very different 
from the Gospels and Epistles. He would find in these 
things hard to be understood, perhaps things hard to be 
believed ; but he would have no insuperable difficulty in 
grasping their general principles. In Revelation, how- 
ever, he would find himself in a different world—a series 
of bizarre pictures, purporting to have been revealed to 
the writer as ecstatic visions and to describe events 
leading up to the end of the world. If he had read the 
Old Testament, he might be reminded of similar features 
in Daniel and Zechariah, and would be inclined at times 
to recall half-remembered fragments of modern theo- 
sophical literature or of automatic writing. Questioning 
whether what he read could really be intended as literal, 
he might try to apply the key of allegory. But he would 
not get far before he abandoned the attempt in despair. 
And this is just what most readers of Revelation have 
done. They feel sure that attempts to extract from these 
visions an esoterig forecast of history, whether secular 
or ecclesiastical, are fundamentally unscientific; they 
content themselves with a florilegium of passages, such 
as the picture of the redeemed before the throne, which 
can be appropriated at once on account of the directness 
of their emotional appeal, apart from the context or their 
original significance. 

There is, however, a key which does actually fit the 
lock; but it is like one of those patent safe-keys which 
require the knowledge and application of a complicated 
code word or phrase; for even with the key, the Revela- 
tion as a whole can never be a book for him who runs to 
read. The code word is ‘Apocalyptic. As we have 
already remarked, the prima facie impression as we pass 
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to this book is that we are dealing with a special type of 
literature; and modern scholarship confirms this im- 
pression. From 200 B.c. onwards, Judaism produced a 
series of such books, visions of the future and of the end 
(always regarded as near), clothed in symbolical language, 
attributed to some great name of the past, and having as 
their main theme the triumph of the cause of God by a 
series of catastrophic interventions which were to bring 
the world’s history to a close and usher in a final golden 
age. Though the Jew often thought his country wrong, 
he never thought that every country except his own was 
right; he identified the cause of God with that of his 
nation, or at least of that part of it with which he found 
himself in agreement. 

It will be seen that this would serve as a general 
description of Revelation, with the important differences 
that it is ascribed not to a figure of the dim past, but to 
a ‘John’ who isstill alive, and that the Christian Church 
takes the place of the Jewish nation. Of other Apocalypses 
many have come down to us, usually in translations ; but 
they were little known or studied until recently. The 
study of them is associated with the name of Dr Charles, 
now Archdeacon of Westminster. He has won a world- 
wide reputation as the pioneer and leading authority in 
this literature ; and it is in every way fitting that in the 
book before us he should crown his work with a standard 
edition of the great Christian Apocalypse. 

This edition is the fruit of twenty-five years of study. 
Whether all his conclusions will be finally accepted in 
detail or not, it will remain undoubtedly the standard 
edition for years to come. The many-sided learning, 
embracing Apocalyptic and other contemporary writings, 
the accurate and painstaking elaboration of linguistic and 
textual details, the sympathetic literary and religious 
insight, combine to make it an example that enables 
English scholarship to speak without fear or apology with 
its adversaries in the gate. It has all the qualities which 
have been popularly associated with the best German 
scholars, and, while Dr Charles knows and has used 
anything of value which has come from them, he is 
original, firsthand, and independent. We may illustrate 
from the elaborate section of forty pages on the Grammar 
of the Apocalypse. In this, Dr Charles investigates the 
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usages of words, phrases, tenses, and so on, comparing 
them with corresponding usages in the other Johannine 
books. Of the conclusions drawn we shall speak later ; 
at the moment we are concerned with the labour involved. 
Such results are not to be gathered in a few minutes 
from dictionaries or concordances; they can only come 
from repeated re-readings of the documents with a single 
eye to each particular feature which is the subject of 
investigation. And often the work is complicated by 
intricate textual questions as to the correct reading. 

What, then, are the results? Our first questions 
relate to authorship and date. The Christian Apocalypse, 
unlike others, is not pseudonymous. It claims to be 
by one ‘John, and Dr Charles urges strongly and 
rightly that we must accept the claim. But who was 
this John? Here we enter upon one of the most 
disputed and complex questions, a question which 
affects not only the Apocalypse but the other co-called 
Johannine writings of the New Testament, the Gospel 
and the three Epistles. A full discussion of this question 
is not possible here; but it may be useful to give the 
reader some idea of the situation. It is not a case where 
* eriticism interferes arbitrarily to upset an unequivocal 
claim made by our documents or the consistent evidence 
of early tradition. 

Briefly, the data on which criticism has to work are 
these: none of these books claim to be written by the 
Apostle, the son of Zebedee. The Apocalyptist describes 
himself as ‘your brother and partaker with you in 
tribulation’; he speaks of himself as a prophet, and of 
the apostles as a separate body. The second and third 
Epistles are by an unknown Presbyter or Elder; the 
first Epistle is anonymous; the Gospel is apparently by 
an unnamed ‘disciple whom Jesus loved.’ From the end 
of the second century all these were ascribed, with some 
hesitation as to the Apocalypse, to John, the son of 
Zebedee. But in earlier Christian literature the-case is 
not so clear. There is evidence of at least two Johns 
at Ephesus. In a well-known passage, quoted by 
Eusebius, Papias speaks in the same sentence of a 
John who figures in a list of apostles, and also of an 
‘elder’ John, who is coupled with Aristion. Eusebius 
accepts the statement and says that it is confirmed by 

Vol. 235.—No. 467. 2B 
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the existence in his own time of two tombs in Ephesus 
bearing the name of John. While, then, there is general 
agreement that the Gospel and, generally, the other 
Johannine literature were written by a John of Ephesus, 
there is considerable hesitation in identifying him sans 
phrase with the apostle, the son of Zebedee, who figures 
in the Gospels. Even Irenzus, though he implies the 
identification, always calls John the disciple of the Lord, 
or some such name; never ‘the Apostle,’ or the son of 
Zebedee. 

There is, further, some evidence that the apostle was 
martyred by the Jews, almost certainly before 70,* in 
which case he cannot be the aged John whom we hear 
of at Ephesus, or the author of any of the books in 
question, since these date from the end of the first 
century A.D.t This evidence of martyrdom, which is 
certainly slight, is usually brushed aside altogether ; but 
Dr Charles lays weight upon it, the point being that once 
the Ephesian John had been identified with the apostle, 
as was the case by the close of the second century, the 
contradictory evidence of martyrdom would disappear. 

Further, on internal grounds, it is difficult to ascribe 
all the Johannine books to the same writer. Ideas, style, 
and language make it difficult, in spite of some points 
of contact, to believe that the Apocalypse and the Gospel 
come from the same hand. We may note especially the 
difference found in the attitude towards eschatology. 
In the Gospel the coming of Christ and the Judgment 
are spiritualised ; they have already taken place in the 
experience of the believing soul. In the Apocalypse the 
eschatology is consistently regarded under its popular 
and external aspects; a literal and immediate judgment 





* The references to the date of Galatians on pp. xlix f, are not very 
clear. The Epistle cannot be dated as late as 64 A.D., and in any ease the 
important point is the reference to John the Apostle in ch, ii as indicating | 
that he was alive at the time of the events there described, i.e. at the 
Council of Jerusalem in 49 A.D., or more probably at an earlier conferencdéd, 
In other words, so far as the evidence of Galatians goes, John may have | 
been martyred, if he was martyred, any time after 50 a.p. This does not, | 
however, affect Dr Charles’ general position. 

+ The question of the date of the Apocalypse is complicated ; but Dr 
Charles agrees both with the earliest external evidence, and with the 
conclusions of most modern scholars in placing it in the last years of | 
Domitian’s reign. 
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and end of the world are expected. All this was seen 
by Dionysius of Alexandria, who died A.D. 265, and is 
widely recognised. But Dr Charles, by his investigation 
of the language and usages of the different books, has 
made the difference of authorship almost indisputable ; 
in particular he has shown conclusively that the theory 
which attributes the second and third Epistles to the 
writer of the Apocalypse is impossible. His view is that 
the Gospel and the three Epistles belong together and 
come from the Presbyter; while the Apocalypse is by 
an otherwise unknown John, a prophet who migrated 
late in life from Galilee, the home of Apocalyptic,* to 
Ephesus. All the books, therefore, come from the same 
school; and this fact sufficiently explains the linguistic 
and theological agreements between them. Dr Charles, 
then, agrees with the majority of modern critics in 
separating the books; he differs from the right wing 
in assigning neither to the Apostle, whom he regards 
as having suffered an early martyrdom. 


In other respects he is by no means an adherent of 
the left wing. There are inconsistencies, repetitions, and 
varying points of view in the Apocalypse which have 
suggested to many critics that the work, as we have it, 
is a combination of sources of various dates, some Jewish, 
some Christian, some originally in Hebrew or Aramaic, 
others in Greek. And on this basis the fascinating game 
of disentangling the sources has gone on merrily; but 
with no very convincing result. Dr Charles disagrees 
with this method, and his main reason is derived from 
the meticulous analysis of language and style already 
referred to. This shows that, with a few exceptions, the 
bock is a real unity, and represents, as it stands, the 
mind of the author, not of an editor who has pieced 
together disjointed and half-understood fragments. 

This matter of style is very. important and significant, 
because the Apocalypse is so peculiar in this respect. 

*It is customary to speak of it as very bad Greek, the 
worst in the New Testament. And so, from one point 








* Granting that Galilee rather than Judea was the home of Apocalyptic, 
the conclusion that the writer of any given Apocalypse was a Galilean can 
only be probable ; there may have been exceptions. But the point is not 
of great importance, 
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of view, it is; we find nominatives in apposition to 
accusatives, neuter nouns followed by masculine par- 
ticiples, and similar solecisms. The usual remarks about 
what would happen to the Fourth Form boy may be 
taken for granted; and we go on to ask, under Dr 
Charles’ guidance, whether all this is due to ignorance 
and carelessness. Ignorance, in a sense, yes; but care- 
lessness, no. The grammar is clearly that of one to 
whom Greek remains a foreign tongue; it is also that 
of one accustomed to think in Hebrew. Granting this, 
it is self-consistent and extraordinarily effective. It is 
not, as old commentators used to say, the Greek of the 
Holy Ghost, with the implication that grammar is super- 
fluous in Heaven; but the Greek of a Jew of Galilee 
who thinks in his native tongue and translates directly 
into the foreign medium which he must use if his message 
is to reach his hearers. Dr Charles points out that 
Prof. Moulton, who in the light of his study of the 
vernacular Greek of the Papyri had denied the existence 
of Hebraisms in the Apocalypse, afterwards came round 
to his own view. 

But while there is this general unity of style, the 
writer has not spun his material out of his own head. 
Like most other ancient and modern writers, he is in- 
debted to predecessors in the same field, and sometimes 
has incorporated considerable sections of their work. 
He has used ‘sources,’ i.e. visions of previous seers. 
These comprise nearly one-fifth of the work ; some being 
in Greek, others in Hebrew or Aramaic. The chief 
are chaps. vii 1-8, xi 1-13, xii, xiii, xvii, xviii. These 
however, have all been recast and adapted, so as to 
become an integral part of the general scheme. In 
other words, the book is not a patch-work of inconsistent 
writings clumsily placed together by a compiler, but a 
real unity. In the case of the ‘Letters to the Seven 
Churches’ (ch. ii-iv) Dr Charles holds that these were 
originally written by John himself before the outbreak 
of a universal persecution, and were worked in at the 
time of the final writing of the book, which, as we have 
seen, he places under Domitian. 


But though there is this general unity we do not 
escape altogether from the sinister figure of an ‘editor.’ 
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Dr Charles holds that the book was left unfinished ; the 
writer died suddenly or perhaps was martyred, and an 
unintelligent pupil gave it its final revision. Sometimes 
he transposed and misplaced verses, e.g. xviii 20 to end. 
In viii 7-12 what were originally Three Woes or 
Trumpets have been transformed into seven, by the 
addition of Four Woes at the beginning. The first 
scheme was one of Seven Seals, Three Trumpets, and 
Seven Bowls. The added Trumpets are commonplace, 
and repeat what has already occurred under the Seals. 

A further important addition is to be found in xiv 3-4. 
To the picture of the hundred and forty and four thousand 
of the redeemed before the Throne, the editor adds the 
description, ‘These are they who were not defiled with 
women; for they are virgins.’ It is impossible to ex- 
plain away these words. As they stand they imply an 
exaggerated and even heretical regard for celibacy which 
would have excluded Peter and other Apostles from the 
number of the Redeemed on Mount Zion. Another 
addition is found in verses 15-17 of the same chapter, 
which represents the judgment as the Harvest, and 
only doubles the picture in the following verses where it 
is depicted as the Ingathering of the Vintage. As the 
passage stands the first act is ascribed to Christ, the 
Son of man, the second to an angel, and ‘the Son of 
man is treated as an angel, a conception impossible not 
only in the Apocalypse, but in Jewish and Christian 
literature as a whole.’ 

But far the most important traces of the editor’s 
work are to be found in the last three chapters. These, 
in particular, it is suggested, were left in a very frag- 
mentary state, and have been put together in such a 
clumsy way that no one has been able to discover any 
real sequence of thought in them. We shall say some- 
thing about this later. Other minor passages should be 
added to this list; but, lest the influence of the editor 
should be exaggerated, we may remark that the addi- 
tions he has made, according to Dr Charles’ view, come 
to no more than twenty-two verses. This faithful 
disciple comes off rather badly at Dr Charles’ hands. 

He is ‘ an arch-heretic’ and ‘ betrays a depth of stupidity 


all but incomprehensible.’ ‘The irony of it is that, despite his 
abysmal stupidity and heresies, he has achieved immortality 
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by securing a covert in the great work which he has done 
so much to discredit and obscure.’ ‘This shallow-brained 
fanatic and celibate, whose dogmatism varies directly with 
the narrowness of his understanding, has often stood between 
John and his readers for nearly 2000 years.’ 


Assuming that this hypothesis is at all true, it is 
obviously the business of the critic to restore, if he can, 
the text as written by the author, or, in the case of the 
unfinished portions, to recover his original intention. 
There is no doubt that Dr Charles’ reconstructed text 
does give far better sense than the book as we have it. 
In particular, he is able to dispense with the hypothesis 
of ‘recapitulation,’ according to which the writer goes 
over the same ground several times under the Seven Seals, 
Seven Trumpets, and Seven Bowls. Such a view in- 
evitably suggests a more or less mechanical use of 
‘sources. But by getting rid, as we have seen, of the 
first four Trumpets, which only repeat what we have 
already heard, and by insisting that the faithful are 
removed from the earth by a universal martyrdom after 
the Seals, Dr Charles is able to show a steady progress 
in the drama. And in the closing chapters he is able 
to educe an intelligible sequence—the binding of Satan, 
the Millennium with the Heavenly Jerusalem on earth, 
the First Resurrection of Martyrs and the Conversion 
of the Gentiles, followed by the final conflict, the second 
general resurrection and the Judgment, coming to its 
climax with the New Jerusalem in the new heaven and 
earth, when all evil has been completely destroyed. 

Granting that such a rearrangement is an improve- 
ment, there will always remain the question whether 
it is justified. Many will be a priori impatient of the . 
attempt and of the hypothesis on which it is based. 
But ancient MSS. and ancient literature do give clear 
examples of wrong editing with dislocations, omissions, 
and additions. Death before the completion of a work 
is not in itself an unparalleled or improbable event. And 
with regard to the Apocalypse we have the fact that 
the book, particularly in the last chapters, does not 
always make sense as it stands; there would seem to be 
something wrong. Many of the passages suspected by 
Dr Charles present a real difficulty, even on a casual 
reading. No doubt books have been, and are, written, 
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which are badly arranged and inconsistent; the faults 
of the Apocalypse may, therefore, be due to the writer. 
But judging by the power and literary skill of the bulk 
of the work, we have some right to say that this is not 
probable. The way is then open for hypothetical re- 
construction. There is this to be said for Dr Charles’ 
view, that in many cases the evidence of differences of 
style and language coincides with internal difficulties of 
the subject-matter. An example may be seen in the 
section already referred to, in which the Judgment is 
depicted as a Harvest (xiv 15-17). Here there are real, 
though very subtle, differences, mainly turning on the 
use of prepositions, which do not seem to belong to the 
style of the author himself. Or, again, in the opening 
clause of vii 11 (‘The name of the star is called Worm- 
wood’) we find the only case in the Apocalypse in which 
Aéyerw is used in the sense of xadsv, a use, be it noted, 
which is frequent in the Fourth Gospel. The clause also 
breaks the four-line rhythm of the section. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the whole passage is regarded 
by Dr Charles as due to the editor! 

We may, perhaps, be less certain about the details of 
the rearrangement suggested by Dr Charles. Assuming 
that John died and left portions of his book in the form 
of notes on separate slips, it is at least possible that he 
had not made up his mind where he was going to work 
them in. In that case, any reconstruction can only 
represent the sort of arrangement he might have made. 
We must be content to leave it at that. 

Nor again are we quite convinced about the universal 
martyrdom which was to come to all the faithful after 
the Seals. Are the passages which suggest it more than 
rhetoric? And even if it were intended strictly, are we 
justified in assuming that the idea was carried out con- 
sistently through the rest of the book ? 

The main objection, indeed, which will be, and has in 
fact already been, brought against Dr Charles’ recon- 
struction is not that it is superfluous or bad in itself, but 
that it mistakes the nature of Apocalyptic literature. 
It is urged that we must not look for too great a unity 
or a logical development of thought. Dr Charles has 
anticipated and dealt with this objection. He holds that 
Apocalyptic writers, in contrast to prophets, do show 
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this structural unity and steady development of thought 
With our book in particular, 


‘The work of this artist and thinker is seen not only in 
the perfectness of the form in which many of the visions are 
recorded, but also in the skill with which the individual 
visions are woven together in order to represent the orderly 
and inevitable character of the divine drama.’ 


Now when Dr Charles finds in this unity and develop- 
ment a characteristic of Apocalyptic literature we can 
only listen respectfully. But it must be admitted that it 
is not the prima facie impression made on the reader. 
It seems very often a disconnected series of visions ; and 
in fact Dr Charles only. gets unity and consistency in 
other Apocalypses by breaking up our existing documents 
into sources of different dates and with different points 
of view, e.g.in Enoch. The question whether he is right 
depends largely on a subject which has been too little 
studied, the psychology of the Apocalyptic writers. Are 
their books the direct result of actual psychic experiences, 
of trance-visions, or something very like automatic 
writing? If so, we should expect on the analogy of 
modern examples a good deal of inconsequence and 
diffusiveness, with a lack of logical consistency. On the 
other hand, it is possible that, while such experiences 
really played a large part in the conception of the books, 
these as we have them are a litérary product, in which 
the attempt was made to give order and sequence to the 
fragmentary ‘revelations’ received psychically. It is 
now a matter of honour that if trance-writings are 
published they should be published as received, in order 
that we may be able to test their evidential value. But 
the ancient world was not interested in psychic phe- 
nomena as such; there was no reason why material 
received through the subconsciousness should not be 
worked up into an ordered whole ; and there would also 
be a natural tendency to use phrases such as ‘I saw’ in 
cases where there had been no actual vision. The present 
writer is inclined to believe that in the Apocalypses 
there are such literary and conventional elements; and 
if so Dr Charles’ treatment is in principle justified; but 
we shall be wise if we exercise a certain suspension of 
judgment for the present. 
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There remains a more fundamental question. Is the 
book really worth the labour spent on it? When we 
recover the original form and meaning, has it any living 
message for us to-day? The question is perfectly fair. 
Not only is it written in view of a definite historical 
situation which has long since passed away, but it 
embodies a theory of the future and of God’s methods 
in the world, which are simply impossible for most of us 
to-day. The situation which forms the background is 
one of relentless persecution in which the sharp division 
between the Church and the world becomes emphasised. 
There is no question of permeating human society or the 
State with even the slightest leaven of Christian prin- 
ciples. Any such hope is postponed by the writer to the 
Millennial Age after the descent of the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem. Meanwhile, it is war to the death. The Apocalypse 
does not suggest two opposing principles of Right and 
Wrong embodied in varying degrees in every institution 
and movement, even in the heart of every individual. 
They are represented absolutely by the Church and the 
Roman Empire. If the choice between the two called 
for a high degree of courage, it was at least clear cut and 
unmistakably defined. But the real difficulty of life is 
that this choice isso often confused and blurred. Where 
is the Mark of the Beast, and where is the Seal of Christ? 

Equally different is the cosmic outlook. Apocalyptic 
presupposes a universe manageable both in duration 
and in extent. It had its origin in a definite act of God 
at a comparatively recent time, and it will come to an 
end in the same way. Heaven is literally above the 
earth, and intercourse between the denizens of the two 
realms is easily conceived. The earth, with man, is the 
centre of the universe. God is transcendent, Creator, 
and Judge in a literal sense, interposing when and how 
He will. Convulsions in society, and disturbances in 
Nature, are His direct judgments, decided upon and sent 
ad hoc, and the end is to come by a supernatural catas- 
trophe. This way of looking at things robs the struggle 
between good and evil of its deepest significance; for in 
the last resort God can always cut the knot by the inter- 
vention of omnipotent power. He is a chess player who, 
when He will, can sweep His opponent’s pieces off the 
board and order the opponent away to execution. This 
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ends the game; but it does not win it. The battle 
against evil carinot be won by a mere destruction of evil 
men ; but only by such transformation of their wills and 
personalities that they come to be identified with good. 
This is the method of love and of the Cross. It implies 
a slow and patient process. But it is the unshaken con- 
viction of Christian faith that it means a completer 
triumph in the long run. Apocalyptic, on the other 
hand, is always impatient. It cries, How long? It 
looks for an immediate parousia and judgment. And 
the solution it finds in a display of power destroys evil ; 
but it does not conquer it. 

And so we hear even in the Christian Apocalypse a 
note of fierce vengeance, which instead of praying for 
its enemies and for the turning of their hearts, exults 
in their approaching downfall and punishment. Such 
a mood may be readily excused in view of the circum- 
stances of the time; it springs, indeed, from a religious 
and ethical root, from the conviction that God is indeed 
a God of righteousness, and from the cry for justice. 
But it does not embody the highest conception of God 
or of the moral sense. The last word of Christianity is 
that God is Love and that sin can only be overcome by 
transforming the sinner into something better, not by 
burning him. 

And yet our Apocalypse is not guilty of the worst 
excesses of later ecclesiastical thought. It does not 
teach an unending Hell of hopeless torments. There are 
indeed passages which might suggest this. In xiv 11 
we read that the smoke of the torment of the wor- 
shippers of the Beast ‘goeth up for ever and ever.’ In 
xix 3 the same phrase is used of Babylon. In xx 10 the 
Devil is ‘ cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where 
are also the Beast and the False Prophet; and they 
shall be tormented, day and night, for ever and ever.’ 

We note, however, in the last passage that these 
torments are only for the three supreme embodiments 
of evil. Their followers are devoured by fire; in xix 
21 their flesh is given to the birds. The contradiction 
between this conception and the previous passage in 
xiv 11, shows that we are far removed from any cut- 
and-dried doctrine of an unending Hell. And in each 
case there is a direct quotation from Isa. xxxiv 10, 
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which refers to the desolation of the land of Edom; 
there ‘is no reference to the unending torture of its 
inhabitants. It is obviously precarious to attempt to 
extract formal doctrine from rhetorical passages such as 
this. While we are bound to admit that the doctrine of 
Hell, with its everlasting and hopeless punishment, is in 
fact directly derived from the pictures of the punishment 
of sinners as presented to us in Apocalyptic literature, 
it represents the dogmatic hardening of a conception 
which was not really thought out. Annihilation of 
sinners or punishment till ‘ the last Day’ is the general 
idea in these writers. 

This suggests yet a further difference which is not so 
generally realised. It concerns the life after death, and 
especially that which we call ‘the Intermediate State.’ 
When the final judgment was expected soon this was 
unimportant. The departed could be thought of as 
‘souls beneath the Altar, living a kind of half-life, 
waiting for the resurrection from the dead and the 
assumption of their spiritual bodies or garments of light. 
The Apocalyptic scheme implied the death of some and 
the survival of others (in the Pauline Epistles, if not in 
the Apocalypse), with a speedy judgment and resurrec- 
tion. Any intermediate state was so brief that its con- 
ditions could be ignored. In the Apocalypse, as Dr 
Charles rightly points out, the familiar pictures of the 
redeemed before the Throne, in chaps. vii, xiv, and xv, 
are ‘proleptic,’ anticipating either the Millennium or the 
final bliss of Heaven; they are not intended to refer to 
the present state of the departed. But the long post- 
ponement of the Second Coming, even if we continue to 
expect it in anything like its literal sense at the end of 
time, has dislocated the scheme. It becomes more and 
more difficult to conceive of increasing numbers of the 
departed existing for lengthening centuries in this im- 
perfect condition. We rightly ascribe to them now the 
fullness of life with God and Christ; whatever we mean 
by spiritual body or resurrection we place it at the 
time of death. ‘Therefore are they before the throne 
of God and they serve Him day and night in His temple.’ 
Descriptions such as these are not to us anticipatory ; 
they refer to the state of the departed as we conceive it 
now. 
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It is, indeed, sometimes said that the insistence on 
these differences of outlook and the assumption that the 
Apocalyptic scheme was intended at all literally are 
based on a misunderstanding. We are reminded that we 
are dealing with poetry, not with prose; that we must 
not interpret oriental writers with their fondness for 
picture and their exuberant imagination as though they 
were matter-of-fact journalists. The reminder is useful, 
but it will not carry us all the way. We must distinguish 
between two types of symbolism or allegory. These may 
be illustrated by the difference between Watts’ pictures 
and a ‘Punch’ cartoon. In the former we have, let us 
say, the figure of a woman with a broken lyre, and it 
stands for the abstract idea of Hope. In the latter we 
may have precisely similar figures, but in most cases 
they do not represent general principles, but concrete 
persons, countries, or events. So, when Enoch represents 
the nations under the figure of animals—sheep, bulls, 
lions, and so on—he is speaking symbolically of certain 
definite events, not merely allegorising facts of the 
spiritual life or recurrent tendencies in human nature 
and history, after the manner of Bunyan. He describes 
the actual nations of the world, and the details of their 
history under the cloak of this symbolism. And the 
point is that he passes from a quite literalistic survey of 
Israel's history in the past to his anticipation of the 
future, the setting up of the throne, the Judgment, 
the fiery abyss, the New House (i.e. Jerusalem on earth), 
and the Resurrection. Clearly, these are intended as 
actual events of the future, just as the preceding 
chapters describe what has happened in the past. 

In the same way, when we read about the light of 
the sun being seven-fold, or of the sun and moon being 
darkened, it is not enough to say that light is a natural 
symbol of happiness and darkness of calamity. These 
are not merely poetical expressions for the joy that no 
man taketh from us, or for the gloom of separation 
from God. They denote something physical, ,an actual 
increase of the light, however brought about, which 
would be visible to the eye, or an actual darkness. The 
trumpet at the last judgment may not have been 
intended to denote a literal ‘brass band,’ but it did 
mean a sound audible to the ears of men. The stars 
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falling from Heaven implied an actual convulsion of 
Nature, though the details might be poetical or exagge- 
rated. The Son of man coming on the clouds might not 
mean strictly His riding on the cloud as a chariot, but 
it did imply His visible appearance in the skies. The 
nearness of the end meant more than a nearness relative 
to the infinite vistas of eternity. No doubt there is a 
margin of uncertainty as to where the line is to be 
drawn between figure, allegory, and poetry on the one 
hand, and actual events on the other. But there can be 
no question as to the general method of interpretation. 
The Apocalyptic books were not written as allegories 
of the working of general principles, or dramatic repre- 
sentations of the triumph of right and wrong in the 
abstract, or of spiritual experiences of the individual 
soul, They expressed the beliefs of their age as to what 
was actually to happen in the near future. A fair 
parallel may be found in the sense in which the Middle 
Ages interpreted the beliefs in Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, 
and Judgment; in the general thought even of educated 
people these were understood in a matter-of-fact way at 
their face value. Of course, in both cases, the interpreta- 
tion included spiritual values; but it presupposed a 
primary literal meaning. 

We hold then that these differences of outlook cannot 
be explained away. It is worth while insisting upon 
them, because it is only when they have been frankly 
recognised and allowed for that we are in a position to 
extract for ourselves the full value of the underlying 
spiritual truths. So long as we are trying to compromise, 
either by the pretence that our scheme of things is the 
same as that of the Apocalyptist, or by half-suggestions 
that his scheme was really ours, there is always a sub- 
conscious feeling of unreality. Even Dr Charles, though 
in general he insists so clearly on the necessity of the 
primary historical interpretation, seems once or twice to 
allow himself an undue latitude of reading modern ideas 
into our writer. 


‘John the Seer insists not only that the individual 
follower of Christ should fashion his principles and conduct 
by the teaching of Christ, but that all governments should 
model their policies by the same Christian norm. He pro- 
claims that there can be no divergence between the moral 
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laws binding on the individual and those incumbent on the 
State, or any voluntary society or corporation within the 
State.’ 


But it is surely alien to the outlook of the seer to suggest 
that he has any idea of the permeation of international 
morality by the gradual sway of Christian principles, or 
by the evangelisation of the world in anything like the 
modern sense. ‘ The kingdoms of the world are become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ’; the kings 
of the earth bring their glory and their homage to the 
New Jerusalem; but, as Dr Charles himself recognises, 
such conceptions refer only to the final triumph or to the 
Millennial reign of the saints when conditions have been 
altered by a miraculous intervention of God and the 
descent of the heavenly Jerusalem. In the world as we 
know it, the Apocalyptist sees only bitter hostility be- 
tween the nations and the Church. It is true ‘the 
triumph is to be realised on earth’; but is not to be 
realised under the ordinary conditions of human history 
and development. John is not asking or expecting the 
Roman Government or the local State to adopt Christian 
principles in their social and foreign politics. 

But once we recognise without reserve the complete 
difference of outlook, we can go on with a clear con- 
science to make our modern applications. In Dr Charles’ 
words, ‘No great prophecy receives its full and final 
fulfilment in any single event or series of events... . 
But if it is the expression of a great moral and spiritual 
truth, it will of a surety be fulfilled at sundry times and 
in divers manners and in varying degrees of complete- 
ness. Antichrist, for example, is not to us a single 
figure of horror who is to appear at the end of time, but 
a principle of evil which incarnates itself in various ways 

‘and in various degrees. We can follow John in insisting 
that there can be no compromise between Babylon and 
the Church, between the Beast or the False Prophet and 
the Lamb and His followers, not as standing for different 
sets of people whom you will find in ‘Who’s Who,’ or for 
organisations tabulated in ‘ Whitaker’; but as repre- 
senting the eternal principles of wrong and of right, of 
hatred and of love. We can read our Apocalyptist and 
bathe ourselves to the full in his magnificent conviction 
of the certainty of the final issue. We can learn his 
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lesson of the supreme value of courage and faith in dark 
days. Always is it true that cowards or the faint-hearted 
are among the first of those ‘ whose part is in the second 
death.’ Always is it true that those who are sealed with the 
mark of the Lamb, who enroll themselves on His side, are 
safeguarded from all the spiritual assaults of our ghostly 
enemies. Always do we pray and work for the coming 
of that city which is both the gift of God descending 
from Heaven, and yet also the creation of men who are 
ready to dare all inthe service of the Eternal values of 
righteousness, truth, and beauty. 

Of all this the Revelation is one of the supreme 
expressions in literature. It more than justifies its place 
in the canon, and the labour spent on it; it is ‘atract for 
hard times,’ a vision of hope which has a fresh applica- 
tion for every generation. But in order to taste its full 
flavour, it is not enough to be content with those out- 
standing passages to which, as we suggested, the ordinary 
reader tends to confine his attention. Their full force 
can only be felt when they are placed in their context. 
The book must beread asa whole. It is a dramatic unity 
in which the plot unfolds itself in an ordered sequence. 
The very grotesqueness and horrors have their place as a 
counterfoil to the visions of peace and joy. Almost 
breathlessly we watch for the coming of the final 
triumphant dénouement, as chapter by chapter we follow 
the alternations of the conflict between the Church and 
Babylon. Only in the light of the fierce and relentless 
bitterness of the maddened powers of Antichrist can we 
do justice to the suppressed fury of righteous indignation 
which finds its climax in the Judgment on Babylon the 
Great—‘ the Mother of harlotries and of the abominations 
of the earth.’ 


‘ And the voice of the bridegroom and the bride 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 
And no craftsmen of whatever craft 
Shall be found any more in thee. 
And the voice of the millstone 
Shall be heard no more in thee; 
And the light of the Lamp 
Shall shine no more in thee. 
Rejoice over her, thou Heaven, 
And ye Saints, and ye Apostles, and ye Prophets, 
For God hath given Judgment in your cause against her,’ 
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And only when we realise the human inevitableness 
of this righteous indignation against the cruelty of the 
world can we feel the divine pathos which breaks out in 
the yearning invitation. 


‘ And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. 
And let him that is athirst come: 
Whosoever willeth let him take the Water of Life freely.’ 


The words belong in their setting only to the future 
Golden Age when persecution and opposition shall have 
ceased; it is the task of the Christian consciousness to 
transfer them to the world as it is and to sublimate the 
desire for vengeance and a dramatic destruction of evil 
into the effort to win the sinner to the Kingdom of God 
with the divine message of a love that never faileth and 
which hopeth and believeth all things for all men. 

Apart from details, it is the outstanding service of 
Dr Charles’ book that he has brought out the dramatic 
power and unity of the Apocalypse. In the commentary 
before us he writes as a scholar for scholars. The 
linguistic and textual discussions and the technical 
details of interpretation will be a mine of information 
for students. They give the grounds on which his con- 
clusions are based, and the work is rounded off by very 
full indices. He and his publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on the production of such a work under 
difficult conditions of printing and publishing. But they 
would confer an equal benefit on the ordinary reader if 
they could be persuaded to issue a much smaller edition 
of the Commentary embodying the new translation and 
rearrangement of the text, printed in such a way that it 
could be read as literature, and accompanied by just 
such extracts from the introduction and notes as would 
give the average man the right way of approach and the 
necessary explanation of difficulties and obscurities. 


C. W. Emmet. 
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Art. 11—THE TRUTH ABOUT THE BALKANS. 


1. The Treaty of Saint-Germain, signed Sept. 10, 1919. 
Treaty Series No. 11 (1919), Cmd. 400. 

2. The Treaty of Trianon, signed June 4, 1920. Treaty 
Series No. 10 (1920), Cmd. 896. 

3. The Treaty of Neuilly, signed Nov. 27,1919. Treaty 
Series No. 5 (1920), Cmd. 522. 

4. The Treaty of Sevres, signed Aug. 10,1920. Treaty 
Series No, 11 (1920), Cmd. 964. 


THE object of this article is to examine some of the 
problems bound up with the Balkans, and in particular 
to discuss the post-war position in that Peninsula as I 
found it during a comprehensive tour made at the end of 
last year. Before embarking on this task, however, let 
me remind my readers that various events which have 
taken place since the outbreak of the European confla- 
gration—particularly the disappearance of Austria- 
Hungary—have extended the district in question, or 
more correctly, the Balkanised zone, not merely as far as 
the Rivers Danube and Save, but up to the Baltic on the 
north and to the frontiers of Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy on the west. This means that, whilst I shall only 
touch upon the foreign policies of Czecho-Slovakia and 
Poland, I must refer in detail to the situations prevailing 
in Jugo-Slavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, Turkey, Greece, and 
Albania—situations directly influenced by the Treaties of 
Peace made By the Allies with Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey, as respectively listed above. Besides these 
documents there are the Treaties for the protection of 
Minorities, signed by the Allies with the Serbo-Croat- 
Slovene State,* with Roumania,} and with Greece.t 
There is, too, the unpublished Treaty between the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers and Poland, Roumania, 
the Serbo-Croat-Slovene State, and Czecho-Slovakia rela- 
tive to the confines of those States, signed at Sevres 
on Aug. 10, 1920. The British Empire, France, Italy, 
_ and Japan and the small States are the signatories ; and 
its provisions take the new States in order, define their 





* Treaty Series, 1919, No. 17, Cmd. 461, 
+ Treaty Series, 1920, No. 6, Cmd. 588. 
t Treaty Series, 1920, No. 13, Cmd. 960, 
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frontiers, and recognise their sovereignty within those 
frontiers. 

The truth about the Balkans can only be realised 
after a brief allusion to two idealistic conditions which 
were desirable of realisation in the documents by which 
the war has been terminated. There was the necessity 
for establishing a barrier between Germany and the 
Near East—a barrier which at one time might possibly 
have been created by one of two distinct policies. The 
first of these was represented in Mr Wilson’s tenth 
‘Point,’ where he said that ‘The peoples of Austria- 
Hungary . . . should be accorded the freest opportunity 
of autonomous development.’ Whilst securing to the 
various nationalities concerned some form of govern- 
ment with the consent of the governed, the Dual 
Monarchy would then have remained at least more or 
less intact, the present economic crisis in Central Europe 
would have been avoided, and, with the possible disap- 
pearance of Germanic influence, an anti-Prussian barrier 
might have been established. For better or for worse, 
this policy was not adopted, and we, therefore, come to 
the second alternative, which entailed the destruction of 
Austria-Hungary and the attempted creation of a Balkan 
barrier largely to the south and east, but partly lapping 
over into that former Empire. The Allied decision in 
favour of this policy was made clear in Mr Wilson’s 
reply, sent to Vienna on Oct. 18, 1918, wherein the 
President of the United States said that he was ‘no 
longer at liberty to accept the mere autonomy of these 
peoples as a basis for peace,’ and that the United States 
had already recognised the existence of Czecho-Slovakia 
and of Jugo-Slavia. Whether one approves or dis- 
approves of this decision, which was probably unavoid- 
able in the circumstances, it must have had, and still 
must have, its bearing upon the fulfilment of the second 
Allied obligation; namely, the obligation to endeavour 
to establish peace upon the principle of nationalities, 
and to redistribute the various territories in dispute upon 
a basis sufficiently just to be a safeguard against future 
wars. This is the case because, whilst the above- 
mentioned recognition of Czecho-Slovakia and of Jugo- 
Slavia was itself in conformity with the formula of 
nationalities, once it was determined to grati'y the 
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aspirations of these peoples, it became necessary to 
establish them upon a basis enabling them to exist and 
to play their part in support of an anti-German policy, 
even if that basis carried with it infringements of some 
of the tenets enunicated during the war. Equally well, 
the Allied attitude towards Roumania and, to a less ex- 
tent, towards Poland, follows as a natural consequence ; 
for, as these countries are requisite as part of the anti- 
Prussian barrier, it was probably advisable to reward 
them in a way not strictly justified by the avowed objects 
for which the war was fought. 

Whilst it only came into existence in the late summer, 
and after the signature of the larger treaties now 
under consideration, reference should be made here to the 
Little Entente, intended as an Allied bulwark in Central 
and Eastern Europe. This arrangement, though perhaps 
for the moment more or less still-born, may yet be of 
considerable significance in its relation to Germany, to 
Russia, and to the Balkanised States. Here we find that 
Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia have signed a definite 
alliance, which, though defensive in nature, is aimed 
directly at Hungary.* Over and above this alliance, 
Roumania is believed to have gone so far as to arrive at 
some sort of an understanding with one or both of these 
countries—an understanding supposed, at least in the 
case of Czecho-Slovakia, to include a condition that the 
return of a Habsburg to Hungary is to be considered as 
a casus belli, When I was in Central Europe just before 
Christmas, the delay, following these arrangements, 
seemed to be due to the fact that if the actual Alliance is 
to be enlarged beyond its original limits of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, then it should include not only 
Roumania, but also Poland, and perhaps Greece as well. 
Such an enlargement had its difficulties; for, whilst 
nobody can forecast the future development of events in 
Greece, until quite recently the relations between Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland were such as to place obstacles in 
the way of these two countries arriving at an arrange- 
ment destined to commit either party to a war for the 





* The terms of this Alliance, signed on Aug. 14, 1920, were published 
in the ‘Gazette de Prague’ for Nov. 13 1920, and in ‘The Contemporary 
Review’ for January 1921. 
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benefit of the other. During the last few weeks, how- 
ever, France, who has always encouraged the new 
Entente, seems to have had a renewed success in that 
direction; for the Franco-Polish Agreement * and the 
Roumano-Polish Military Convention would appear to 
further the construction of this diplomatic edifice from 
a slightly different angle. 

Coming to a detailed discussion of the situations 
prevailing in each of the Balkan countries, we find that 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, usually 
called Jugo-Slavia, has an approximate area of 90,000 
square miles, and an approximate population of nearly 
13,000,000 souls. It is, therefore, the second largest State 
to fall within the confines of this article. Occupying the 
north-west corner of, and extending beyond, the strict 
confines of the Balkans, the new Triune Kingdom came 
into existence as a result of the decision of a representa- 
tive National Assembly, held in Zagreb in October 1918, 
which declared the independence of the Southern Slavs 
from the Dual Monarchy, and as a consequence of a 
subsequent proclamation, issued by a Congress held at 
Neustad in November 1918, to the effect that a union 
had taken place between the formerly Austro-Hungarian 
Provinces and Serbia, and that Prince Alexander had 
been appointed Regent of the new State. The situation | 
created by these events was subsequently recognised in 
documentary form by the Treaties made between the 
Allies and Austria and Hungary, and Jugo-Slavia 
received further areas of territory from Bulgaria. 

Once the principle of the disintegration of the Dual 
Monarchy is accepted, and as the question of Macedonia, 
which was Serbian before the war, forms no part of the 
present discussion, I think, with certain comparatively 
minor exceptions, that the inclusion within Jugo-Slavia 
of her present territories is fair and satisfactory. 
Speaking generally, and for the moment ignoring 
Montenegro, that inclusion results from the declared 
wishes of the inhabitants, and constitutes an adequate 
reward for Serbia in that most of the Slavs domiciled in 
this part of Europe have joined hands and because 
she has secured access to the Adriatic. As to the 





* For the text of this Agreement see ‘ The Times,’ Feb, 22, 1921. 
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exceptions, firstly, on the north and in connexion with 
the district lying to the north and east of the Rivers 
Drave and Danube, it is open to argument that, whilst 
this was claimed by the Jugo-Slavs on historical, racial, 
and strategic grounds, it might well have been wiser to 
leave it for division between Roumania and Hungary. 
The great, outstanding advantages of the adoption of 
such a course would have been that the Danube, the 
Drave, and the Teiss form natural frontiers in this 
locality. Their acceptance as such by the Allies might, 
therefore, have avoided some of the evils of the three 
party division of an area the present allocation of which 
ishardly natural. On the other hand, the disadvantages 
of such a settlement would have been that Belgrade 
must have remained a frontier capital, and that a further 
Slav population would have been doomed to partition 
between Roumania and Hungary. And, secondly, on 
the east, although it was natural for the Serbians to 
desire to make Bulgaria pay the price of her war policy, 
there were not sufficient arguments in favour of the 
changes made in the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier by the 
Treaty of Neuilly. Indeed, with the exception of 
the Strumnitza area, which commanded the Vardar 
Valley Railway, those changes, considered merely on 
strategical grounds, are so unimportant to Jugo-Slavia 
as never to compensate her for the renewed feelings of 
hostility which they have created in Bulgaria. 

Since the conclusion of the above-mentioned arrange- 
ments there have occurred two events connected with 
the foreign relations of Jugo-Slavia. Firstly, the 
Klagenfurt plebescite, held in October last, and under 
the Treaty of Saint Germain, terminated entirely to the 
disadvantage of the Triune Kingdom; for, as the inhabi- 
tants of the first or southern zone voted in favour of 
Austria, no vote has been or will be taken in the second 
zone. The Treaty of Rapallo* appears finally to 
terminate the Adriatic question, the settlement of 
which, as we know from the published Correspondence,f 
had been causing so much anxiety to Europe for more 





* This Treaty was signed on Nov. 12, 1920. So far, its full text has not 


been published in English. 
+ ‘Correspondence relating to the Adriatic Question.’ Miscellaneous 


No. 2, 1920, Cmd. 586, 
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than two years. Presumably intended to destroy the 
fatal Treaty of London of April 1915, and recognised by 
the Allies so far as its territorial dispositions are con- 
cerned, the Rapallo arrangement effects a compromise 
between the rival claims of the two parties ; for, whilst 
Italy abandons her aspirations in Dalmatia—except at 
Zara and in some of the islands—Jugo-Slavia has made 
a great sacrifice in connexion with Fiume. 

Although the Government of Belgrade considers that 
the destiny of Montenegro was decided by the vote of a 
so-called National Assembly held at Podgoritza, in 
November 1918, and although serious opposition upon 
this subject is likely to be terminated by the death of 
King Nicholas on March 1 last, brief reference must be 
made to this highly disputatious question before pro- 
ceeding to a discussion of the internal affairs of the new 
Kingdom. So much has, however, been written upon 
the subject and so few reliable details are available, that 
I propose to confine myself to some general remarks 
upon a matter which has been badly handled by all con- 
cerned. When I was in Montenegro in the autumn of 
1913, I found there was already a definite movement in 
favour of union with Serbia. This state of things, 
coupled with what was and is the decided mystery con- 
cerning various events which took place during the war, 
undoubtedly created most favourable ground for pressing 
home the Serbian claim, both abroad and in Montenegro. 
Whilst, therefore, I feel strongly that the Belgrade 
Government has taken up a foolish and unjustifiable 
attitude towards the problem, I do not believe, even 
before the death of the King, that any considerable 
section of Montenegrin public opinion was opposed to 
some form of union. If this be so, and my impression is 
confirmed by the Memorandum of Major H. Temperley,* 
by the report of Mr Bryce,} and by the result of the 
election held by the Constituent Assembly last November, 
then the question is one of detail rather than of 
principle. Upon this point I think that a large number 
of people objected, and probably still object, to the com- 
pulsory termination of their independence and to the 





* Miscellaneous No. 1 (1921), Cmd. 1128. 
+t Miscellaneous No. 2 (1921), Cmd. 1124. 
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arbitrary abrogation of their national entity. If this be 
the case, then the future largely depends upon the 
manner in which the Constituent Assembly accomplishes 
its task at Belgrade; for, whatever may have happened 
_ during the last few years, and as the Montenegrins 

surely do not wish to see the return of either of King 
Nicholas’ sons, the promulgation of a Liberal Charter 
would undoubtedly have the advantage of converting 
all but a negligible minority of the Montenegrin people 
into faithful supporters of the Jugo-Slav cause. 

Turning to the internal position and particularly to 
the economic and political situations, which are very 
closely allied, there are naturally still great difficulties 
to be overcome. From the former standpoint, one of 
the principal problems is concerned with the fact that 
whilst the Serbian has always been used to pay a 
comparatively high price for manufactured articles, of 
necessity imported from abroad, the people of the ceded 
territories have been accustomed to acquire what were 
to them home-produced goods upon more reasonable 
terms. Consequently, as there must now be the same 
tariffs throughout the Kingdom, the natural financial 
disadvantages to be suffered by the former inhabitants 
of Austria-Hungary will require careful explanation 
and handling. Politically speaking,'too, considering that 
Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Dalmatia 
each possessed various degrees of autonomy under the 
old régime, and that administrative autonomy is still in 
the hands of the local governments of ‘each of these 
districts, who dispense the pre-war laws, it is obvious 
that any present or future attempt to create a Greater 
Serbia or to rob the people of privileges which they 
have enjoyed in the past, would be fatal to the destiny 
of the country. On the other hand, I was equally struck 
by two facts which speak well for the future. Firstly, 
the Prince Regent, Prince Alexander, is a material 
asset and a binding force in the country; for he is not 
only popular in Serbia and throughout the army, but 
the visits which His Royal Highness paid to his new 
possessions last year created a very favourable impres- 
sion among practically all classes of the inhabitants. 
And secondly, I found nobody in Croatia or Slovenia 
(where I saw representative men of the various political 
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parties) who was opposed to some form of union with 
Serbia. As parliamentary government, ministerial re- 
sponsibility to parliament, and the free rights of the 
citizen are already accepted axioms, the great problem 
of the moment therefore concerns the nature of the 
Constitution to be drawn up by the newly-elected 
Assembly. Whilst presumably this document will in- 
clude clauses re-instituting a monarchy, defining whether 
there shall be one or two Chambers, and establishing 
the relations between the State and the Church, its 
momentous sections will obviously be those dealing with 
the question of centralisation or decentralisation. More- 
over, in the case of the acceptance of the latter principle, 
there will still remain decisions as to whether such a 
measure shall be political or merely administrative, and 
as to whether it shall be applied to the present distinct 
territorial units or to smaller and more numerous 
areas. 

Although it is too soon to forecast what may be the 
form of Constitution now to be adopted, or to express 
any opinion as to the broader results of the election 
held last November, certain general observations are 
possible upon the political situation thereby created. 
Its first outstanding feature is that no one Party secured 
a majority, and that, whereas the Centralists and the 
Decentralists are about equal in numbers, in most cases - 
the areas directly interested in decentralisation voted in 
favour of such a measure in its wider or more limited 
form. The result of this and of the highly confused 
composition of the Chamber is that the Radicals 
and the Democrats, who together do not possess quite 
half the seats, have formed a more or less loose Coalition 
under M. Pashitch, who has acquired, so I understand, 
the support of the Bosnian Moslems and probably also 
that of the Serbian Peasants. As the Radicals in 
principle favour some form of autonomy and as the 
Democrats stand for the complete unification of the- 
country, this would seem to mean that, in the face of 
the present danger, the two great opposing political 
groups have decided to sink their differences and to 
work for the larger interests of the country. On the 
other hand, whilst the importance of M. Raditch with 
his fifty-one Croatian Peasant supporters and the 
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influence of the Communists should not be exaggerated, 
it must be remembered that the power of these sections 
is an unknown quantity, and that, at a given moment, 
either or both might assume a réle of considerable 
significance within or without the Chamber. The future, 
therefore, almost entirely depends upon whether M. 
Pashitch, who is the most experienced statesman in the 
country, is capable of adapting and broadening his ideas 
to suit the new circumstances by which he is surrounded, 
and upon whether the present or another Government 
is able to arrive at a compromise upon the Constitutional 
question—a compromise which must be acceptable not 
only to the Cabinet assembled at Belgrade, but also to 
the peoples of the component parts of the present 
State. 

As Roumania is affected by some of the same inter- 
national arrangements as Jugo-Slavia, I will pass next 
to that country, whose war gains must be considered 
under two headings. On the west and as a direct result 
of the Treaties of Trianon and of Saint-Germain and of 
the arrangements made by the Great Powers for the 
partition of the Banat between Roumania and Jugo- 
Slavia, the former country obtains very large areas of 
new territory, most of which used to be Hungarian, but 
a small part of which was formerly Austrian. And then, 
on the east and north-east, the frontier of Roumania 
is now formed by the River Dniester and not as hereto- 
fore by the Pruth. This means that she has secured 
Bessarabia. and, therefore, in this direction all or more 
than all the territory to which she has laid stout claim 
for over forty years. This development, which certainly 
would not have been possible but for the exit of Russia 
from the war, originally depends not upon an Allied 
decision but upon events which took place locally. They 
began soon after the Muscovite Revolution, for in the 
summer of 1917 the Bessarabians demanded an autonomy 
which at that. time intended to leave them within a 
federated Russian Republic. By December of that year, 
however, a declaration of independence had been made ; 
and in the following April, when terms of peace had 
been imposed by the Central Powers upon Roumania, a 
Bessarabian National Assembly voted, by a large 
majority, in favour of a qualified form of union with 
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Roumania. This union which, together with subse- 
quent events, may have been furthered by Roumanian 
propaganda, and was almost immediately sanctioned by 
Germany and Austria-Hungary, was re-voted (this time 
unconditionally) in December 1918, and therefore directly 
after the Armistice. Thus, officially speaking, matters 
stood until Oct. 28, 1920, when Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan signed a Treaty* with Roumania, by 
which they recognised the sovereignty of that country 
over Bessarabia, and in which the contracting Powers 
undertook to invite Russia to adhere to the said Treaty 
as soon as there is a government in Russia which is 
recognised by them. 

Speaking in a general way these additions to her 
dominions mean that Roumania is by far the largest 
State with which I am concerned here, that both her size 
and population have been more than doubled as a result 
of the war, and that her area and number of inhabitants 
are respectively about 122,000 square miles and about 
17,000,000 souls. Whilst such a distribution places a 
large number of Magyars, domiciled in South-Eastern 
Transylvania and near to the former Roumanian frontier, 
under alien rule, this was almost unavoidable, and it, 
therefore, cannot be too heavily criticised on the basis of 
nationalities ; for any other arrangement would have left 
a big Roumane element (located to the west of these 
Magyars) still in Hungary Equally well, whereas the 
Roumanians, particularly M. Bratiano and the Liberal 
Party, contend that the whole of the Banat should have 
gone to them as arranged by the Treaty under which 
they entered the war in 1916, the division of this zone 
should give rise to no serious condemnation except on 
points of detail; for I understand that the Roumanes 
and the Serbs each constitute the largest element of the 
population in the area allotted to their respective 
Governments. On the north-east, on the other hand, it 
is believed that Bessarabia is about 70 per cent. Roumane 
by race, and this fact, coupled with the popular vote in 
favour of union, precludes any present-time censure so 
far as as that province is concerned. 

The most important questions in Roumania are, 





* This document has not yet been published. 
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therefore, those connected with the system of govern- 
ment in the new territories, with the manner in which 
the existing administration is being carried out, and with 
the present feelings of the people towards their changed 
status. Although there has, as yet, been no time for the 
introduction of uniform legal or agrarian systems, the 
whole territory is governed as a single and united 
country, Transylvania, the Bukovina, and Bessarabia 
having no political autonomy. Each of these districts, 
however, possesses a Minister in the Cabinet. He is a 
sort of Governor-General, and at the same time a political 
link between his Province and Bucharest. With regard 
to the administration and judging from information 
derived from reliable sources, many of them Roumanian, 
the attitude of the Government seems to leave a great 
deal to be desired, for it is acting in the spirit of a 
conqueror and not of a friend, particularly in Transy]l- 
vania. Houses have been commandeered in large numbers, 
local officials have been replaced by others sent from 
Bucharest, and the Executive is faulty and corrupt. 
Such a policy means that the populations compare the 
present state of things with that which previously 
existed, and, perhaps without allowing sufficiently for 
the fact of conditions being universally worse than before 
the war, that they consider Roumania responsible for 
everything disadvantageous which now occurs. The 
result is that the people (Roumanes and others) of all 
the new areas, and especially those of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, who are far better educated than those 
of old Roumania, are becoming more and more dissatisfied. 
Indeed, as things stand, I believe that discontent is rife 
and widespread in the new territories (particularly in 
those which used to form part of the Dual Monarchy), 
and that, unless their peoples, who at one time favoured 
union, are given the very considerable voice which they 
deserve in the government of the whole country, there 
may be a most serious movement either for independence 
or for union with Hungary, the government of which, 
though severe, was always correct. 

As to the general situation, and although something 
has been done to solve the Agrarian and Jewish questions, 
it must be pointed out that this is the only country in the 
Balkans where little attempt has been made to set up 
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a policy of reconstruction and where chaos and corrup- 
tion exist on all sides. In the year 1918, an Act was 
passed for the expropriation of large properties in favour 
of the peasants; but up to the present the working of 
this Act seems not to have been entirely satisfactory. 
Since the summer of 1919, too, Jews have been allowed 
to acquire the full rights of citizenship, and the Chamber 
is now composed of members elected, nominally without 
interference, by the direct vote of the population. On 
the other side of the picture, and in spite of the absolute 
necessity for Roumania to introduce reforms, one finds 
that from the time of her entry into the war up till last 
December, there had been no proper budget, and the 
current expenses of the State, so far as paid, were met 
largely by internal loans and issues of paper money. 
The taxes are not properly collected, and they have been 
augmented hardly, if at all, since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. The railways are in a condition which render 
travel, except by one or two international trains, well- 
nigh impossible—a condition which also has an appalling 
effect upon trade and the military strength of the country. 
Again, the corruption, for which Roumania has always 
been notorious, has increased to a degree which makes 
the present state of things more dreadful than that 
which existed in Turkey during the worst days of Abdul 
Hamid, when bribery there was at its height. These 
conditions depend upon the attitude of mind of the 
upper and middle classes, who do not seem fully to 
realise their great seriousness, upon the fact that the 
old gang are neither able nor willing to deal with the 
new situation, and upon the all-important part played 
by politics and political intrigue in the life of the 
country. They will only be mitigated when the in- 
terested parties are ready to make sacrifices, when the 
governing clique really surrenders the privileged position 
which it has enjoyed for years, and when the leaders of 
the various political groups decide to work for the good 
of the country rather than for the destruction of their 
own particular enemies, 

As I have dealt earlier with the Little Entente, I will 
only briefly refer to the relations of Roumania with 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Russia. There are certain out- 
standing questions with Bulgaria, the most important of 
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which concerns the Roumanian attitude towards the 
Bulgarian population in the Dobrudja ; but neither this 
nor the allotment of the southern part of that province 
to Roumania seems likely to be the cause of any serious 
development in the immediate future. So far as Hun- 
gary is concerned, almost everything depends, and must 
depend, upon the course shaped by events in, and con- 
nected with, the new western provinces of Roumania. 
As to Russia, and considering that the Bolshevist pro- 
gramme seems to include the attempted reconquest of 
all the territories formerly belonging to that country, 
there is naturally an ever-present risk that Roumania 
‘may be singled out in this connexion. The army of 
King Ferdinand is reported to be well under the control 
of its officers, and whilst the people, who are mainly 
peasants, are believed not to have been widely im- 
pregnated by Communism, this Bolshevist danger is 
naturally strengthened by the conditions to which I 
have referred. It is here, I think, that one of the real 
perils lies; for, with home and foreign affairs everywhere 
more closely connected than heretofore, it is impossible to 
foresee the national or international developments which 
might follow a crossing of the Bessarabian frontier by 
the forces of the enemy. 

The position of, and in, Bulgaria is in many ways 
more changed by the war than has been that of any 
other Balkan country. Reduced in size from an area of 
about 43,300 square miles to one of about 37,400 square 
miles, the Treaties of Neuilly and of Sévres, together with 
an unpublished Treaty * signed with Greece at the latter 
place, will probably make Bulgaria the smallest country 
in the Near East except Albania. In spite of this, the 
dogged, stolid, persevering nature of the people is answer- 
able for the fact that, whilst everybody is depressed, no 





* This Treaty was signed by Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan 
on the one hand, and by Greece on the other, on Aug. 10, 1920. Con- 
sisting of sixteen articles, its most important features are that it cedes to 
Greece the territories renounced by Bulgaria under Article 48 of the Treaty 
of Neuilly, and that it lays down certain provisions as to the economic 
outlets of Bulgaria to the Aigean. The port of Dédéagatch is declared of 
international interest, and if Bulgaria makes the demand to the Council of 
the League of Nations, an International Commission is to be appointed to 
insure the proper carrying out of the arrangements made in regard to. 
Dédéagatch and the approaches thereto. 
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feeling of despair exists. Indeed, it is here that I found 
the position to be unique, for there is not a single other 
Balkan Kingdom which could have suffered the disaster 
of 1913, still less that which has recently occurred, without 
a revolution. Instead, however, of any signs of revolu- 
tion, the administration, the public services, and the daily 
life of the inhabitants are working uncommonly well, and 
this because the Bulgarian realises that the best policy 
is reconstruction, which is now in progress in all depart- 
ments and throughout the country. 

From the political standpoint there is a new atmo- 
sphere. In the place of an autocratic ruler and a puppet 
Government, there are now the youthful Tsar Boris and 
the Peasant régime of M. Stambolisky. Beset by in- 
numerable difficulties and left entirely alone so far as 
family advisers are concerned, His Majesty, who is 
twenty-seven years of age, is playing the part of a 
constitutional ruler in the best sense of these words. 
He is au courant with everything that is going on, he 
is quickly getting to know personally a vast number of 
his people, and he is identifying himself with the spirit 
and interests of a country in which he was born and 
brought up. These facts, coupled with a policy of 
non-interference with the constitutional rights of the 
Government, are rapidly converting what at one time 
seemed to be a tottering kingship into a national in- 
stitution, which institution appears destined even to 
become popular with the masses of the people. Thus, 
when I saw him in December, M. Stambolisky expressed 
the opinion that, were Bulgaria to be called upon to elect 
a President, her choice would fall upon Boris, which 
opinion, on being repeated during the Peasant Con- 
ference held at Sofia in February, called forth cheers 
from the representatives of that Party. Moreover, 
running parallel to this new position of the Monarchy, 
and forming part of the change due to the abdication of 
King Ferdinand, is the power now possessed by the 
Bulgarians to choose their own Government, a power 
not vested in them before the war. Thus, instead of 
Ministers and Parliaments being manceuvred and dis- 
missed at the will of one man, we now have the Peasant 
Government of M. Stambolisky, who has introduced 
legislation so drastic and far-reaching as to test his 
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influence, even in a democratic country like Bulgaria. 
In spite, however, of the very strong hostility of the 
other political groups and of their criticism of his pro- 
longed European tour, this legislation, ‘which includes 
a statute instituting compulsory labour, has in no way 
robbed the Premier of the confidence of his own Party. 
Indeed, when M. Stambolisky and his colleagues formally 
resigned in February and during the Peasant Conference 
which represented the organised Peasant Party at Sofia, 
they were immediately re-elected to office, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Opposition had raised a doubt 
as to what would be the standpoint assumed by that 
gathering. 

With regard to the future, there are two questions of 
great significance. It is essential, primarily, whether he 
be in power or iu opposition, that M. Stambolisky should 
realise the necessity for moderation, temperateness, and 
good judgment; and that, bearing in mind the recent 
trend of historical events in Greece, he should never 
lose sight of the facts that a one-man régime is a 
dangerous expedient, and that experienced and balanced 
politicians have their ways of bringing about the fall of 
leaders to whom they are opposed. In the second place, 
if we ignore, as I must here ignore, the difficulty in 
which Bulgaria is placed by her obligation to recruit 
the army by voluntary enlistment, and the fairness or 
unfairness of the solutions maintained or adopted in 
regard to Macedonia and the Dobrudja, there are still 
the questions of Western Thrace and of Bulgarian 
commercial access to the Algean. The ‘position in 
regard to these questions is remarkable; for whilst, 
under the Treaty of Neuilly, Bulgaria definitely agreed 
to her frontiers with Roumania and Jugo-Slavia, she 
renounced her Aigean coastal strip of territory in 
favour of the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
(including the United States), whose settlement as to 
this territory she undertook to accept. This area was 
subsequently handed over to Greece by the above- 
mentioned unpublished Treaty or by the Treaty of 
Sévres, to neither of which documents America was 
or is a party. 

Whatever be the Allied decision upon the larger and 
broader aspects of this question, a Bulgarian access to 
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the Aigean, guaranteed by the Treaty of Neuilly, has 
been again recognised. Nevertheless, to those who know 
the Balkans, it must be obvious that, as the pre-war 
outlet possessed by Serbia at Salonica was unsatisfactory 
to that country, so will be the Bulgarian exit upon the 
/Egean unless, and at least until, that exit is really and 
directly maintained under Allied control. Such control is, 
however, foreseen in the above-named unpublished Treaty, 
for by Article 16, Bulgaria has the right to demand from 
the Council of the League of Nations the appointment 
of an International Commission responsible for the 
proper execution of the arrangements about Dédéagatch. 
This demand may, or may not, have been made; but in 
any case I believe that Bulgaria is still compelled to 
export and import her goods only by way of her Black 
Sea and Danubian ports. Such a restriction, which 
hampers the trade of that country, is also disad- 
vantageous to Western Europe, for it delays the arrival 
and increases the cost of the Bulgarian cereals of which 
we are in need. Consequently, unless there is to be 
territorial revision in regard to Western Thrace, 
especially as Bulgaria has now become a member of the 
League,* it is to be hoped that an early opportunity will 
be taken to facilitate her trade by its natural route down 
the Maritza Valley, and that something will be done to 
give her that free use of a port which has been promised. 
The adoption of such measures will not only be in 
accordance with justice, but it will tend to increase the 
chances of Balkan peace. 

The position in Turkey and in Greece, and the final 
attitude of the Powers towards the Treaty of Sévres, are 
so obscure that it is useless here to dogmatise upon these © 
questions. Indeed, although at one time it seemed 
possible that the Near Eastern Conference, which met 
in London on Feb. 21, would be able to come to an 
immediate and definite decision upon these all-important 
subjects, things are changing so rapidly from day to day, 
that I shall only attempt briefly to allude to the 
situations which I found existing in Constantinople, in 
the Smyrna area, and in Athens, pointing out in as few 





* Bulgaria was admitted as a member of the League of Nations at 
Geneva on Dec. 16, 1920, by a majority of 35 votes to 2. 
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words as possible the meaning of these positions and 
their effect upon the future trend of political events in 
this part of the world. 

To begin with, in theory there are, or were, two 
Turkeys—Constantinople, and the greater part of 
Anatolia. The former area, the one with which I am now 
directly concerned, extends only just beyond the 
Chatalja Lines and in Asia roughly up to Ismid. As 
defined by the Treaty of Sévres, Turkey in Europe thus 
includes merely European Constantinople and its im- 
mediate precincts, which have an area of about 1500 
square miles and a population of approximately 
1,200,000 souls. On the other hand, whilst almost the 
whole of Anatolia, to the east of a line drawn more or 
less south approximately from Broussa to the Mediter- 
ranean, forms nominally a second Turkey under the 
Nationalists, the Hellenic Army is in occupation of a 
large zone over and above the Smyrna area allotted to 
Greece under the Treaty. The whole country is, there- 
fore, in chaos and, so to speak, in the melting-pot; for 
whereas the Constantinople Government has signed, and 
could be compelled to stand by, the Treaty of Sévres, 
most of, if not all, its members, together with prac- 
tically the entire Turkish population, are in sympathy 
with, and prepared to support, Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
and the Angora party. This state of things, which 
was clearly demonstrated by the attitude adopted by 
the two Delegations who attended the London Confer- 
ence, means that we can now take Turkey as being 
represented by one policy—the policy of so-called 
Nationalism. 

There are two distinct aspects of the Treaty of Sévres 
which are worthy of consideration—the fairness and the 
wisdom of originating that document and the honesty 
or the desirability of revising it. Knowing well the 
difficulties and the dangers besetting any solution of 
the Ottoman problem, and realising that there are two 
sides to any question, I feel decidedly that this inter- 
national instrument was both unjust and ill-advised. 
Whilst an enemy may not be entitled to be dealt with 
on the basis of equity, the Treaty was unjust because it 
does not fulfil the policy defined by Mr Lloyd George 
and implied by Mr Wilson; because there is good reason 
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to suppose that it does not realise the principle of 
nationalities; and because it places both Constantinople 
and Smyrna in positions which are not natural from 
the economic standpoint. Equally well, considering the 
present political situation in Europe, and taking into 
account the difficulties of a far-reaching campaign in 
Asiatic Turkey, the Treaty of Sévres was ill-advised, 
because of the obstacles to be overcome in, and the 
expense of, its enforcement, because of its effect through- 
out the Moslem East, and because it could not tend to 
the establishment and maintenance of good relations 
between Turkey and Greece. These considerations, which 
should have been given the fullest weight more than two 
years ago, before the Greeks were allowed to land at 
Smyrna in May 1919, and even up to the time of the 
presentation of the Treaty in May 1920, are not equally 
applicable to-day. This is the case since, in the existing 
circumstances, and considering events which have taken 
place in connexion with the Treaty, its far-reaching 
revision or redrafting would now be almost as im- 
practicable and unjust as was its original inception. 
The demands made by the Turks, gratified by diplomatic 
victory, would be entirely incapable of satisfaction, the 
withdrawal of the Hellenic armies from districts where 
they are firmly established, might well require the 
administration of pressure so firm and so concrete as 
to have its percussions elsewhere, and the work done 
by the Greeks in Asia Minor and to a lesser extent in 
Thrace gives them a claim which they did not possess 
at the time of the Armistice. Considering the sacrifices 
they have made, that claim would, in any case, be a real 
one; but its magnitude is enhanced by two distinct 
conditions. The Hellenic advance made in Asia Minor 
last summer and at the instigation of the Allies, was 
probably the means of saving Constantinople and the 
Dardanelles from falling into the handsof the Nationalists. 
And whilst M. Venizelos himself does not attempt to deny 
the terrible nature of the events which took place at 
Smyrna at the time of the original Greek landing, I feel 
sure, from personal observation in that town, in Broussa, 
in the area lying between these places, and in Adrianople, 
that the conduct of the Greek Army has been on the 


_ whole excellent, and that the administration instituted 
* 
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by M. Sterghiades * and M. Saktourist left but little to 
criticise. In what at one time appeared to be a deadlock, 
therefore, all that can be added is that every care should 
be taken to safeguard the lives and interests of the non- 
Turkish populations left or given back to Turkey, and 
that those answerable for the framing of this disputatious 
document are, and must, remain responsible, either for 
its enforcement or its modification, and thus for the early 
settlement of a question the prolongation of which is 
disastrous to all concerned. 

With regard to the present situation of, and in, Greece, 
the complications surrounding the Treaty of Sévres and 
the uncertainty concerning what may be the ultimate 
results of the election of last November, render it im- 
possible to enter into details here. It may, however, be 
said that, whether or not the Treaty of Sévres now be 
subjected to modifications, the war will have changed 
the position of Greece from that of a Balkan State of 
secondary importance into that of a Mediterranean 
Power whose influence must be far-reaching. Thus, 
even if the present arrangements as to the future of 
Smyrna be modified, nothing seems likely to prevent 
the Hellenic people from securing a wide extension of 
territory in Europe, and from obtaining, firstly, the 
/igean Islands, formerly in dispute with Turkey, and, 
secondly, the Dodekanese Islands, now in the occupa- 
tion of Italy.{ Likewise, although the change may be 
primarily a legal one, Greece has gained a great moral 
advantage by the abrogation of the special rights of 
control and supervision which formed the legitimate 





* M. Sterghiades was appointed by M. Venizelos to the post of Greek 
High Commissioner at Smyrna in May 1919. As the result of the exhorta- 
tions of M. Venizelos, he remained in the same post after the advent to 
power of the Royalist régime at Athens, and, so far as is known to the 
present writer, he is still at Smyrna. 

+ M.Saktouris, who was appointed Greek High Commissioner of Thrace 
by M. Venizelos when the Greeks took over that area in July 1920, was 
replaced after the election of November last. 

¢ By an arrange..ent made between Italy and Greece, in August 1920, 
the Dodekanese Islands which are ceded by Turkey to Italy under the 
Treaty of Sévres, with the exception of Rhodes, are to be transferred to 
Greece. The people of Rhodes are to be provided with ap autonomy by 
Italy, and, after fifteen years have expired, if and when Great Britain gives 
Cyprus to Greece, then a plebiscite shall be held to decide as to whether 
Rhodes shall also be handed over to that country, 

2D2 
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excuse for Allied intervention in Hellenic affairs during 
the war. The place of these rights has now been taken 
by the Greek obligation for the protection of minorities.* 

Coming to the election of November last and to its 
results, there are only two points which I wish to make. 
The defeat of M. Venizelos was influenced not by foreign 
but by home policy. Thus, whereas there may be those 
who fear the burdens now undertaken in Europe and 
Asia, the developments connected with the London Con- 
ference prove that the Hellenic people were not critical 
of the ex-Prem’er as a consequence of the gains which 
he had secured for them, and that they were unwilling to 
sacrifice any territory which has now passed into Greek 
hands. Also, whatever may have been the attitude of 
King Constantine and of his supporters during the war, 
now that the Central Powers are beaten, there is no 
longer any question of their advocating a policy of 
friendship for Germany, which country is cordially dis- 
liked by the vast majority of Hellenes. Consequently, 
for this reason, and since it was obviously impossible for 
the victorious Powers to stand between the Greek people 
and the ideal for which they voted, the only course was 
to accept the new situation, however disappointing it 
might be. With respect to the future, and whereas such 
an acceptance forms the limit of our obligations, it is 
to be hoped that the relations between the Allies and 
Greece may soon become normal, even if not cordial, and 
that the two great sections of the Hellenic people may 
be able to reconcile their differences before those differ- 
ences have reacted to the widespread disadvantage of a 
State which at one time seemed destined to occupy an 
entirely new position in the Balkans, in Europe, and in 
the world in general. 

Albania, now the smallest Unit in the Peninsula, is 
the only country which remained neutral during the 





* A Treaty dealing with these questions was signed between Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan on the one hand, and by Greece on the 
other, at Sévres on Aug. 10, 1920. According to it, Great Britain and 
France renounce the special rights of supervision and control in relation 
to Greece, which formerly devolved upon them under various Treaties and 
Conventions made between 1830 and 1864, and Greece confirms certain 
rights given to the population of her territories, and extends these rights 
to the peoples of the areas now added to that Kingdom, Treaty Series 
1920, No. 13, Cmd. 960, 
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war. As her frontiers cannot, therefore, legitimately be 
reduced from those fixed by the London Ambassadorial 
Conference of 1912-13, there are only two questions of 
external politics to which allusion is necessary. Firstly, 
whatever may have been the events occurring since the 
Armistice, an end should be put to the existing Albano- 
Serbian discord, and the troops of Jugo-Slavia, now in 
occupation of several districts in Northern Albania, ought 
to be retired to within their proper territory. And, 
secondly, although the official details of the arrangement 
signed between Italy and Albania at Tirana on Aug. 2, 
1920, have never been published, and whilst this arrange- 
ment has not been officially communicated to or recog- 
nised by the Allies, it is known that Italy then undertook 
to withdraw her troops from the whole of Albania, except 
the Island of Saseno, which lies at the entrance to Valona 
Bay; and it is further believed that she agreed to 
recognise the full sovereignty of that country. From 
the internal standpoint, little is known concerning the 
situation prevailing during the last two years. In 
January 1920, an Assembly, consisting of about sixty 
delegates, chosen by Municipal and Communal Councils, 
was held at Lushnia. That Assembly in its turn elected 
a Parliament or National Council, and appointed a 
Government of six members and a Directorate or 
Regency composed of four notables. Such authorities, 
on whose application Albania was permitted to become 
a Member of the League of Nations,* seem destined to 
remain in control of the country until the promulgation 
of a Constitution which will probably be drawn up by 
an Assembly chosen nnder the new electoral law. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to give 
some account of the present conditions in Central and 
South Eastern Europe. In so doing, I have avoided 
a discussion upon Macedonia, the recent repartition of 
which would have been most difficult, and I have 
refrained from any far-reaching criticism, for once 
several of the treaties herein mentioned were ratified, 
the exigency of the situation not only calls for their 
preservation in the letter and in the spirit, but it 





* Albania was admitted to the League by a unanimous vote on 
Dec. 17, 1920. 
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imposes responsibilities upon the parties accountable 
for that preservation. Thus, whatever may be the dis- 
advantages of the manner in which the map of Europe 
has been redrawn, it is for the League of Nations or for 
the victorious Powers to see that the obligations assumed 
by the smaller States, particularly those guaranteeing 
the rights of minorities, are fulfilled, and to insist that 
no unfair advantage be taken of those countries who 
have been compelled to accept disarmament. On the 
other hand, as every Balkan country must share some of 
the blame for former conditions, the dawn of a new era 
can only take place when recriminations are at an end, 
when passions are buried, and when tolerance is practised 
by all concerned. Rivalry and war have been fatal in 
the past. Reconciliation and peace must take their place 
for the future. 


H, CHARLES Woops. 
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Art. 12—THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Report of the Machinery of Government Committee. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1918. Cd. 9230. 

2. Reports of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1914, ete. Cd. 7338, 

3. Report of the Royal Commission on the Public Services 
in India. H.M. Stationery Office, 1915. Cd. 8382. 

4, Report of the Committee on the Scheme of Examination 
for Class I of the Civil Service. H.M. Stationery Office, 

1917. Cd. 8657. 

5. Reports of the Committee on the Organisation and Staff- 
ing of Government Offices. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1918, 1919. Cd. 61 and 62. 

6. Reports of the War Cabinet. H.M. Stationery Office, 
1918, 1919. Cd. 3250 and 9005. 

7. Local and Central Government. By Percy Ashley. 
Murray, 1906. 

8. Industry and Trade. By Alfred Marshall. Macmillan, 
1919. 

And other works. 


PRACTICE is not infrequently in advance of science ; and, 
though Englishmen have long and wide experience of the 
practice of public administration, I have been unable to 
include in the foregoing list any systematic treatise in 
English on the theory of the subject as a whole. The 
authorities I have quoted consist for the most part of 
discussions, some formal and others incidental, of par- 
ticular aspects of the subject; and it is mainly from 
such sources that the English student must at present 
draw his knowledge of the theory. Its study is indeed 
provided for in the University of London, but, so far 
as I can learn, it has not yet won formal recognition 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or in the most important 
universities of the Empire ; and hitherto it has found no 
place in the principal public examinations. 

The reasons for the dearth of systematic literature 
are not far to seek. Until the last few years the chief 
triumphs of British administrators have been won in 
distant countries and have passed almost unnoticed in 
the West. At home Englishmen have been familiar with 
the post-office, the tax-collector, and perhaps an occasional 
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inspector, but, as individuals, they have been very little 
concerned with the working of the central government ; 
and the able men by whom it has been conducted have 
been under no temptation to expound the principles of 
their art. The position is now materially changed. For 
the civil administration the War meant the inception of 
new tasks on an unprecedented scale. The public 
witnessed remarkable successes, spectacular failures, and 
the gallant retrieval of initial blunders, while control of 
the food supply and constant interference with many 
aspects of social life brought the existence of the 
administration home to every individual. The Press has 
helped. Journalists have been called to administer, while 
administrators have striven to become journalists ; terms 
of esoteric import, such as departmentalism or co-ordina- 
tion, have travelled from Whitehall to Fleet Street, and 
have become firmly established in popular usage; the 
paragrapher now seeks material in the blue-book; and 
the whole subject has acquired an interest which it did 
not previously possess. The permanence of this change 
is still doubtful; but, whatever may be the fate of 
particular enterprises, it is improbable that the central 
administration will ever shrink to its former dimensions, 
while the insistent demand for nationalisation of rail- 
Ways, mines, and other means of production indicates 
the possibility of an extension of its activities so large as 
to compel the sustained attention of all classes of the 
public. It may be worth while, therefore, to offer a sketch 
in outline of the science underlying these activities, to 
state a few leading principles which appear to rest on a 
firm basis of experience, and to mark out some of the 
regions which are as yet imperfectly explored. 

The scope of the science can be defined most clearly 
with reference to the relations between Policy and 
Administration. Policy decides on the objects to be 
aimed at, Administration puts Policy into execution, or, 
to speak in monosyllables, gets things done. The 
established science of Politics deals essentially with the 
methods by which public policy is formulated ; and the 
cognate science of Public Administration begins where 
Politics leaves off. It is true that the dividing line 
between Policy and Administration is often crossed in 
practice; on the one hand, administrators may have a 
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voice in determining policy, on the other hand, states- 
men may be employed also in administration ; but these 
facts serve only to increase the need for a clear recogni- 
tion of the distinction. Administrators of the English 
school are under no misapprehensions on this point; 
the tradition of perfect freedom of counsel but perfect 
loyalty in execution is so firmly established that it reads 
like a truism, and its existence is recalled only when 
some individual attempts to contravene it. The dual 
function of statesmen who are also administrators is 
more apt to cause confusion since it is embedded in 
popular language; a ministry, as the name denotes, is 
mainly an administrative organ, but the Ministry, or the 
Administration, is concerned primarily with the formula- 
tion of policy, and a Minister without portfolio is an 
exceedingly useful contradiction in terms. The arrange- 
ment under which Ministers formulate policy in concert 
and direct its execution as individuals goes far back into 
history ; but there are some indications that it requires 
adjustment to meet present needs, and this complicated 
question will demand our attention at a later stage. For 
the moment it must suffice to say that the union of 
functions does not affect the validity of the distinction 
between the two processes. 

The other distinction indicated by the phrase ‘ public’ 
administration is based on convenience rather than 
scientific accuracy. Any one can distinguish between, let 
us say, a post-office and a joint-stock bank; but in some 
countries State banks and private banks are working side 
by side with substantially the same methods, and then 
the distinction becomes almost meaningless. Railway 
administration again was ‘ private’ in this country until 
1914, but in many countries it must be classed as ‘ public,’ 
while in others the two systems coexist. The scope of 
public administration depends, as we have seen, on 
policy; and, so long as some States undertake enterprises 
which others leave to private initiative, that scope cannot 
be defined by any general formula. 

There is, however, a closely allied distinction which 
deserves more definite recognition than it commonly 
receives. Some forms of administration are concentrated, 
while others are diffused ; and it so happens that most 
branches of public administration are diffused, while 
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private administration is still as a rule concentrated. 
The typical business enterprise, whether it be a factory 
or an office, is in one place; the owner or manager is in 
personal touch with his principal subordinates; he can 
see them at any moment, can tell them what to do, and 
can watch their conduct from day to day; while, if he 
has to employ agents at a distance, he can usually 
regulate their remuneration by the volume and quality 
of their work, and thus rely on the direct economic 
incentive. The activity of a typical ministry is, on the 
other hand, diffused over a large area; it may have to 
execute policy simultaneously in all the towns, or all the 
villages, of an extensive country; it cannot ordinarily 
settle remuneration by results; and consequently it 
depends for success on a type of organisation with which 
a concentrated enterprise can dispense. 

The coincidence of public with diffused administration 
is not indeed absolute, but the exceptions help to bring 
out the force of the distinction. A State mint or powder- 
factory is a concentrated unit, and its internal administra- 
tion should, and usually does, conform closely to the 
methods of private business; a railway, whether it be 
State or private, requires diffused administration, and its 
methods in either case tend to approximate to those of 
the older Government departments, as may be inferred 
from the fact that the commonest criticisms brought 
against English railways under private management 
insisted on their ‘hide-bound uniformity,’ their undue 
centralisation, and their ‘ bureaucratic’ habits and tradi- 
tions. Examination of these and other types of activity 
leads to the conclusion that diffused administration 
requires different methods from concentrated administra- 
tion; and, since most public administration is diffused, 
the student may for the time being confine his attention 
to the former, leaving the exceptional cases of con- 
centrated public administration for consideration in con- 
nexion with the study of business enterprise. 

It is possible that this distinction may become less 
important in the future. The aggregation of private 
enterprise, which at present is perhaps the most obvious 
tendency in economic development, may be followed by 
an approximation to the methods now described as 
‘bureaucratic, while on the other hand the progress of 
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science may be expected to produce some alteration in 
those methods by bringing subordinates into closer touch 
with their superiors. For the present, however, the 
distinction holds good; and incidentally it furnishes a 
useful test of the validity of the recurring demand for 
‘business government. There isno absolute reason why 
a man who has achieved success in concentrated ad- 
ministration should not prove equally successful in the ° 
more difficult branch of the art, but there is also no 
particular reason why he should. It may be hoped that, 
some day, an impartial scrutiny of the results of war- 
administration will throw light on the comparative 
value of recruitment from different sources in emergencies 
for which the trained staff does not suffice; but, subject 
to such new information, theory suggests that the State 
should look primarily to railways and other private 
activities where the system of administration is diffused. 

Public administration may be either central or local, 
the relative importance of the two branches depending 
on the policy adopted by the State. The administration 
of a great city may be almost as intricate as that of a 
small country; but, speaking generally, local problems 
are comparatively simple, except when they involve 
relations with the central government, and in a first 
sketch it is permissible to pass them over, and con- 
centrate attention on the larger and more complex 
subject. We may, therefore, proceed from the scope of 
the science to consider the principal units with which it 
is concerned. In England these are known by different 
names, Office, or Board, or Department as the case may 
be, but it is most convenient to speak simply of Ministries, 
a term which is rapidly gaining ground in current usage. 
A unit engaged in diffused administration consists of the 
establishment at headquarters, the local agencies, and 
the mechanism connecting the two ; and, to begin at the 
base, we may notice three well-marked types of local 
agencies. A Ministry may operate through bodies elected 
locally, such as Town or County Councils (including com- 
mittees of these bodies strengthened by additional 
members) ; or it may operate through its own subordinates 
located at convenient centres; or, lastly, it may depend 
upon agents appointed to represent the Administration 
asa whole. Much of the civilised world relies mainly on 
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the last-named type ; but the French préfet, or the Indian 
Magistrate and Collector, has no counterpart in England 
other than the shadowy figure of His Majesty’s Lieutenant, 
and the strength of the central administration is thereby 
substantially reduced. To take a striking illustration, 
in some European countries the duty of ‘making the 
elections,’ or of influencing voters in favour of a particular 
party, falls naturally on the préfets or similar officers ; 
supposing that an English Government should desire to 
adopt this course, what local agencies has it at command ? 
The Postmaster, the Inspector of Taxes, the Employment 
Exchange, a Committee of the County Council—the list 
is nearly exhaustive, and it is sufficient to indicate the 
limitations on the power of the central administration. 
A formal treatise would have much to say on the com- 
parative advantages of these different types of agencies 
in regard to the various operations to be undertaken, 
but I must pass the subject by, remarking only that 
the facile system of grants-in-aid to complacent local 
authorities would by itself require a lengthy chapter. 
Assuming then that a Ministry is provided with a 
sufficient number of local agencies, distributed over the 
country with reference to its needs, we have next to 
consider the nature of the connecting mechanism. It 
is a recognised principle that no individual authority 
should control more than a limited number of agencies, 
the number being defined roughly by the urgency of the 
services to be rendered. In military administration, 
where success may be essential to the national life, this 
limited number is very small indeed, usually less than 
four ; and we have brigades of three regiments, divisions 
of three brigades, corps of three divisions, and so on. 
The degree of urgency is normally less in civil adminis- 
tration, and the limit for efficiency is consequently 
larger ; but in countries where the business of the State 
is highly organised, it is usually less than ten. To take 
an example from India, an administrative district in the 
United Provinces contains usually from four to six 
subdivisions; when the number rises to eight or nine, 
the charge is recognised as unduly heavy. A Com- 
missioner supervises five or six districts; and, while 
there are as many as ten Commissioners under the 
Lieutenant-Governor, it is generally agreed that, for 
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strictly administrative purposes, the Provinces constitute 
too large a unit, though considerations of a different 
order may negative suggestions for their subdivision. 

It ‘will be apparent, then, that where a Ministry has 
to operate over a large and populous area intermediate 
localised organs become necessary, and that two or more 
stages of control must be provided. Each stage in- 
volves a break in personal contact; and, where the 
superior cannot see and speak to his subordinates at 
a moment’s notice, he is forced to rely on other methods 
of communication—correspondence, statistical returns, 
periodical reports, and inspections made by himself or 
a member of his staff. In this brief outline I must pass 
by the numerous questions regarding the due use of each 
of these methods, and their harmonisation so as to 
produce the desired result—the efficient execution of the 
policy with which the Ministry is charged; but, in view 
of the popular contempt for official statistics, it may be 
worth while to point out that the use of ‘ton-mile 
figures,’ the most spectacular advance in methods of 
statistical control, comes from private, not public, ad- 
ministration; and, that the systems of ‘scientific 
management,’ for which also we are indebted mainly 
to America, are based on statistics more detailed than 
can be found in an ordinary public office. 

At this point something must be said of two con- 
ceptions which are intimately connected with the 
mechanism of diffused administration, and which are 
spoken of as Uniformity and Centralisation. Uniformity 
is in many cases an obvious convenience to the public 
as well as to administrators; for example, a separate 
issue of postage stamps for each county would be merely 
a nuisance. On the other hand, uniformity may be 
convenient to the administrators, but not to the public; 
and a Ministry of Agriculture would soon be rendered 
unpopular by a system applied uniformly to large and 
small farmers, or failing to distinguish between the 
needs of arable, grazing, and dairying localities. Uni- 
formity is always convenient to the administrator, at 
least for the moment, but it is sometimes opposed to the 
wider public interest ; and the principle is clear, though 
it may not always be followed, that each proposal for 
uniformity should be dealt with primarily with regard 
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to the convenience of the public, to which the con- 
venience of administrators must if necessary give way. 

Centralisation, which in essence means the curtail- 
ment of the discretion of local agencies, is closely con- 
nected with uniformity; convinced advocates of such 
curtailment may indeed be found, but it is in great 
measure a by-product of ordinary administrative activity. 
An inspector, let us say, finds a particular course of 
action to be convenient, he enjoins it on the agencies 
subordinate to him, and their discretion is pro tanto 
curtailed; presently the attention of headquarters is 
attracted, the same course of action is enjoined generally, 
and is given a place in the Ministry's code of rules. 
Little or no harm may be done by each separate curtail- 
ment of discretion, but the cumulative result is to 
centralise all authority at headquarters ; the intermediate 
organs, and still more the local agencies, can do nothing but 
apply the rules or refer a question for orders; members 
of the public find themselves shut off from the seat of 
power; and the régime of impersonal correspondence 
becomes established. It must, I think, be recognised 
that the tendency to centralisation is inherent in all 
diffused administration, and that no mechanical check 
on its extension is possible; its restriction within due 
limits depends on pressure from outside, exerted either 
by a statesman brought in as Minister or through the 
organs of public opinion. 

We must now turn to the headquarters of the 
Ministry. In countries where popular government is 
established, the direction is ordinarily shared between 
the Minister, whose tenure depends mainly on the 
Legislature, and the Permanent Chief, who is necessarily 
an experienced administrator ; and the precise division 
of functions probably depends less on principle than on 
the idiosyncrasies of Minister and Chief. Below them, 
the Ministry is organised into branches or departments, 
each responsible for some particular subdivision of the 
prescribed activity, and engaged in drafting orders, 
supervising their execution, and seeing that effect is 
given to the policy indicated by the Minister. This 
internal organisation is complex, and requires detailed 
study; all that can be said here is that it appears 
probable that this branch of administration, more than 
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any other, can benefit by the experience of progressive 
business offices in simplifying and accelerating the routine 
of procedure. 

Now the segregation of departments within the 
Ministry involves a certain danger of discord, or at least 
failure to preserve complete harmony; and here we 
approach the important subject of Co-ordination. The 
Minister must be in a position to drive his departments 
as a team, each doing its own share and making things 
easier for the others; and in this matter we may 
accept the principle formulated by Lord Haldane’s 
Committee on the Machinery of Government, that 
Councils should be formed within at any rate the larger 
ministries, similar to the Army Council or the Board of 
Admiralty.* A Council of this kind serves a twofold 
purpose: it advises the Minister on policy during the 
stage of discussion, and it co-ordinates administration 
when the policy has been formulated ; but its utility for 
either purpose will be greatly increased by the establish- 
ment of an Intelligence branch, charged with the 
systematic study of what other Ministries, and Ministries 
in other countries, are doing. Formerly an organised 
intelligence system was practically confined in this 
country to Defence administration ; but some years ago 
the Board of Education gave an admirable lead on the 
civil side; other Ministries followed during the period of 
the War; and Lord Haldane’s Committee have re- 
commended similar action in all but the smallest units, 
a recommendation which will be supported without 
qualification by the great majority of experienced 
administrators. 

This recognition of the need for internal Councils and 
organised intelligence systems may be taken as a definite 
advance in administrative theory ; the position in regard 
to the all-important subject of financial control is less 
satisfactory, for it is not yet possible to point to any 
system which can be recommended on a firm basis of 
experience. The principle is established that individual 





* These Internal Councils must be distinguished both from the old 
Boards and from the new Advisory Councils. The Board was, in theory at 
least, collectively responsible to Parliament; the Minister is responsible 
individually, and must therefore be free to accept or reject the views of any 
Council, whether it be internal or external. 
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Ministries cannot be given an entirely free hand either 
to frame estimates of their expenditure or to spend the 
grants when allotted, and from an early stage of develop- 
ment we find powers of control in these matters assigned 
to a separate Finance Ministry, known in this country as 
the Treasury. Experience has, however, shown that, 
while this arrangement may secure momentary economy, 
it may be costly in the long run, because it may be so 
worked as to weaken the sense of financial responsibility 
throughout the administration as a whole. 

A Ministry charged withcertain services aims!primarily 
at rendering those services efficiently ; efficiency requires, 
or seems to require, money; and, when the sense of 
responsibility is weak, the estimates framed by the 
Ministry will inevitably tend to be maxima, since an 
administrator dreads nothing more than to be caught 
short of funds in an emergency, while money which 
has been granted will usually be spent lest subsequent 
grants should be curtailed. The Treasury, on the other 
hand, aims primarily at economy; and the conflict 
between these ideals tends to degenerate almost into a 
game. In order to safeguard itself against Treasury 
reductions the Ministry asks for more money than it 
actually needs; the Treasury knows that there is a 
margin for curtailment but has to guess at its extent; 
and the tendency is for that Ministry to be best provided 
with funds which is most importunate in pressing its 
needs upon the Treasury. The difficulty, which is rooted 
deeply in human nature, has been recognised by Lord 
Haldane’s Committee, and their proposals are in accord- 
ance with theory, in that they aim at strengthening the 
sense of financial responsibility within the Ministry ; but 
they cannot be regarded as a definite solution until more 
experience of their practical working becomes available. 
I do not know of any country where the difficulty is not 
present in greater or less degree ; and the only conclusion 
which can be offered is that the matter is one for well- 
planned and sustained experiment. 

The difficulty is perhaps greatest in regard to the 
strength and remuneration of the staff to be employed, 
a question which has of late been brought prominently 
before the public in this country. It is certainly asking 
too much of human nature to expect uncontrolled 
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Ministries to go on working with a minimum staff. 
Desire for efficiency, fear of being caught short in 
emergencies, reluctance to part with brains which may be 
wanted later, desire to offer terms of employment at 
least as good as those offered by competitors—all these 
motives tend towards inflation, and some measure of 
external control is indispensable. Suggestions which 
appear to be valuable have recently been put forward by 
Lord Haldane’s Committee, and in greater detail by the 
Committee on Staffs, but their discussion would take us 
too far. In connexion, however, with the question of 
staff, a few words must be said regarding the mental 
attitude known as departmentalism. It is a fact of 
human nature that men who are working with a common 
object tend to develop a common spirit; and esprit-de- 
corps is nearly the greatest asset a Ministry can possess. 
But it has dangers as well as advantages; and its 
degeneration into departmentalism is in the long run 
fatal to efficiency. The term scarcely requires definition. 
The public are quick to recognise the evil when the 
officials of a Ministry think first of themselves and their 
traditions, ignore outside opinion, and appear to act on 
the principle that the country was made for their 
convenience. The regulation of this corporate spirit and 
tradition is among the most important functions of the 
administrators at the top; the ‘ wise Chief’ is eminently 
the man who knows how to direct it into the worthiest 
channels, and prevent its extension along dangerous 
lines. His action in this matter cannot be reduced to 
formal principles, but it is a matter of experience that 
departmentalism develops most readily in small establish- 
ments; and this consideration is of real importance in 
regard to the question of the proper size of individual 
ministries. 

So far we have dealt with the internal affairs of the 
Ministry ; what can be said concerning its relations with 
the public? The old tradition is undoubtedly one of 
secrecy; and ‘Never give your reasons’ is a maxim 
which must have been impressed on the majority of 
administrators. But this attitude may fairly be described 
as obsolescent. The transaction of business through 
elected agencies means that the action of the Ministry 
may have to be justified before the local public, while the 
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provision of advisory councils at headquarters, an innova- 
tion the extension of which is recommended by. Lord 
Haldane’s Committee, brings the general public in, and 
puts the Ministry in close touch with the knowledge and 
experience of those sections of the community which are 
most directly affected by its activities. Councils of vary- 
ing types are common in several European countries ; 
and it may perhaps be said that the principle of associa- 
tion between the public and the administration is well on 
the way to general acceptance, and that in future the 
absence of such association will have to be justified by 
special circumstances affecting a particular Ministry. It 
may be added that the need for association is probably 
greatest in the case of those Ministries which have to 
protect individuals against the action of powerful business 
combinations, a new branch of administration which is 
being pioneered effectively in the United States, and the 
need for which is just beginning to be felt in this 
country. 

We have now to consider the relations between the 
Ministries, which have so far been treated as independent 
units. The time is past when a single Ministry could 
control the business of even a small State ; differentiation 
began at an early stage of development, and has proceeded 
sometimes at haphazard, sometimes on a more or less 
definite plan, until it has become possible to base on 
experience a statement of the principle on which the 
spheres of ministries should be distinguished. The dis- 
cussion of this subject is one of the most interesting 
portions of the Report of Lord Haldane’s Committee ; 
and nearly every administrator of experience will accept 
the conclusion that the allocation of functions must be 
based on the services to be performed, rather than on the 
classes to be dealt with. The State requires a Ministry 
of Education, not a Ministry for Children ; a Ministry of 
Employment, not a Ministry for the Unemployed. 

Working on these lines the Committee reduce adminis- 
trative activities to ten main heads: 1. Finance, 
2. Defence, 3. External Affairs, 4. Research and Informa- 
tion, 5. Production, Transport, and Commerce, 6. Employ- 
ment, 7. Supplies, 8. Education, 9. Health, and 10. Justice, 
though it is recognised that the volume of work may 
involve the formation of two or more Ministries under a 
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single head. Any one who wishes to know what the 
haphazard growth of Ministries may involve need only 
read the Committee’s account of the administration of 
justice in this country, with its lurid description of the 
functions of the Lord Chancellor. Organisation which 
is inefficient in this particular matter increases seriously 
the need for co-ordination between Ministries whose 
spheres either overlap or leave debateable ground un- 
occupied ; but, however perfect the allocation of functions 
may be, the need for co-ordination will still exist, and 
provision to meet it is an essential part of an administra- 
tive system. The principle may be laid down that the 
desired result should be obtained where possible by con- 
sultation ; and the Report of Lord Haldane’s Committee 
recommends in certain cases the creation of standing 
joint bodies for this purpose. Failing agreement, how- 
ever, the co-ordination must be effected by superior 
authority ; and, as things now stand in this country, this 
can be done only by the Prime Minister or by the Cabinet 
asa whole. The extent of the need may be studied in 
the Reports of the War Cabinet, which bring out very 
clearly the importance of the administrative functions of 
a body whose primary business is the formulation of 
policy. 

We have thus arrived at the apex of the administra- 
tive pyramid, and we find ourselves confronted with the 
problem of the constitution of the ultimate organ of 
government, or, as we say in this country, the problem of 
the Cabinet. That problem has many sides, and all that 
can be attempted here is to state certain considerations 
of the administrative order which are relevant to its 
solution, but are not by themselves conclusive. In the 
first place it is generally recognised that an adminis- 
trator differs from a statesman, not so much in specific 
quality as in emphasis. Given the requisite knowledge 
of the facts, it is easy to classify the great majority of 
public men on one side or other of the dividing line; and 
the growing complexity of affairs points to the need for 
some advance towards specialisation of function in 
accordance with this recognised diversity. Inthe second 
place, while each separate Ministry very properly claims 
a voice in the Cabinet or other ultimate authority, all 
are agreed in demanding from it a'reasonable degree of 
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promptness and vigour; nothing is more demoralising 
to a body of administrators than to be kept waiting 
indefinitely for guidance in regard to the policy to be 
carried out. Experience appears to indicate that in 
highly organised States some development of existing 
arrangements is required to satisfy these claims. Even 
when the number of separate Ministries has been reduced 
to the minimum, a Cabinet including all the Ministers 
remains too large for administrative efficiency; and in 
the light of recent history the alternatives seem to be 
progressive inefficiency, the informal development of 
some effective organ within the Cabinet, or a definite 
breach with tradition. The War Cabinet constituted 
such a breach, but the conditions attending its institution 
were so exceptional that it cannot be entirely relied on 
as a precedent for more normal times. 

So much, however, may be said, that the administra- 
tive considerations which have been advanced would be 
satisfied by a Cabinet consisting of a small number of 
members, some ‘without portfolio’ as the phrase goes, 
others representing groups of Ministries, and responsible 
individually for co-ordination within the group. To take 
a concrete example, the British Cabinet might consist of 
the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
some of the ‘great officers of State’ such as Privy Seal, 
and members in charge respectively of (a) Defence, (b) 
External Affairs, and (c) the internal Ministries arranged 
in two or three groups. There would then be a body 
large enough for counsel but not too large for vigour, 
and one to which each Ministry would have access, not 
indeed directly but through the appropriate member ; 
while among the members as a body the emphasis would 
be upon statecraft rather than specialised administrative 
ability, which would find its principal scope in the charge 
of individual ministries. Whether such a body would be 
justified by the principles of political science, and whether 
it would be possible from the standpoint of practical 
politics, are questions with which this article does not 
profess to deal; a concrete instance is stated as an 
example of the type of ultimate authority indicated by 
progressive administrative theory. It may, however, be 
observed that the grouping of Ministries for this purpose 
has been advocated of late in various quarters, and that 
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there appears to be a strong body of opinion behind the 
proposal so far as the Defence Ministries are concerned. 

I have kept to the last the extensive group of what 
are known as ‘Service Questions.’ The literature of this 
topic is voluminous, and it would be impossible to state 
in a few words the principles which have been formu- 
lated by the various Commissions on the Public Services, 
but stress must be laid on the fact that the central 
problem is to provide an adequate incentive. In earlier 
stages of development much reliance was placed on the 
economic motive which dominates so many private 
activities—the hope of immediate personal gain. But 
the practice of entrusting administrative duties to 
farmers of the revenue has lost its vogue; the retention 
of fees by officials survives only in some minor depart- 
ments ; and it is now generally agreed that the incentive 
to efficiency must be found in the career which the 
public service offers when viewed as a whole. This 
statement will be found to cover most of the hotly 
contested questions regarding salaries and pensions, 
promotion, the grant of honours and the like, but we 
must pass these questions by, and can glance only at 
the result which follows from the offer of a reasonably 
attractive career. Speaking very broadly, such an offer 
tends to secure a high average of competence, marked 
by assiduity rather than initiative; and, while very 
exaggerated views of this defect are commonly expressed, 
there is little doubt that the chief weakness of the 
system is the danger of ‘staleness at the top.’ Various 
partial preventives of this danger are known in practice, 
such as the enforcement of retirement at a fixed age, 
or the introduction of a fresh mind, as when a Governor 
is sent out to an Indian province, or a politician is 
appointed Minister at home; but their operation is 
neither uniform nor certain, and it does not appear to 
be probable that any safeguard of universal efficacy can 
be devised. 

The danger is greatest in cases where every official is 
required to start at the bottom of the ladder; and the 
recognition of this fact is prominent among the reasons 
for the formation of corps d'élite, consisting of men of 
exceptional attainments, employed almost from the 
outset on dignified and responsible duties, and entitled 
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to succeed to at least the great majority of the posts at 
the top. Assuming that a suitable career is offered, the 
success of an administration depends in great measure 
on the methods adopted for choosing and training the 
young men who are to lead ; and;in the writer's opinion, 
we in this country are still some distance from finality 
in this matter. 

Recent discussions disclose a sharp difference of 
opinion on the question whether recruits should be 
chosen at the end of the ordinary university courses and 
put to work without further training, or should be 
selected while at school, and’required to proceed to a 
university, where they would complete a liberal education 
in studies which would at the same time afford definite 
professional training for the work before them. The 
former system is at present accepted by the authorities 
in this country, while the latter was recommended for 
India by the last Public Services Commission, but has 
been rejected by the Secretary of State. The argu- 
ments by which the alternatives are supported are 
too elaborate to be presented adequately in a brief 
summary; and it is quite possible that both sides may 
be right, and that different administrations may rely 
with advantage on different methods of recruitment. 
But, without going further into this discussion, the 
suggestion may be offered that the next move should be 
made by the universities. The proposal has been put 
forward that they should establish special Honour Schools 
for the small number of candidates selected annually for 
the Indian civil service; it would perhaps be more in 
accordance with the needs of the situation that they 
should establish Honour Schools of Public Affairs, de- — 
signed for the benefit of all portions of the Empire, 
and providing the last stage of a liberal education which 
would fit the student either for administrative duties or 
for a political career. 

There are obvious objections to the indefinite multi- 
plication of courses, but the question turns largely on 
the resources of different institutions; and in some 
cases only minor modifications would be needed to bring 
an existing school within the definition I have given. 
The course of reading would inevitably be based mainly 
on the cognate sciences of jurisprudence, politics and 
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economics, arrangements for the teaching of which are 
already in existence, but its value, both to future public 
men and to future public servants, would be greatly 
enhanced by the inclusion of the science of administra- 
tion and the provision of adequate equipment for its 
study. Most aspirants to a public career hope eventually 
to take a prominent part in the work of administration ; 
and it is surely desirable that they should start with a 
knowledge of the underlying theory, knowledge which 
is already indispensable to the expert administrators of 
the future. Opinions will doubtless differ as to the 
merits of this specific proposal ; the precise arrangements 
to be made for facilitating the study of administrative 
theory are matter for separate and detailed discussion, 
but of the need for increased facilities there can be no 
serious question. 

I have now sketched the main lines of that theory 
as it presents itself to me. The account which I have 
offered is not only summary but incomplete, since in 
order to bring it within reasonable limits I have had to 
omit reference to many important branches of the 
subject, such as the theory of discipline, the limits 
of associated action by the staff, the scope of adminis- 
trative law, the particular principles applicable to the 
administration of dependencies, the conflict between 
Service and professional ideals, and other topics which 
bulk largely in the discussions of the present day. 
Moreover, the scope of the science is likely to extend as 
time goes on. If we were to accept the views of some 
schools of thought which are prominent to-day, we 
should have to recognise that administration is destined 
to occupy much of the ground now assigned to juris- 
prudence and economics, if not also to politics ; and, while 
the realisation of these ideals may appear to be im- 
probable, there can be little doubt that administrative 
activities will increase. Even, however, at the present 
day their sphere is sufficiently extensive to claim the 
attention not merely of those who direct them, but of 
the wider public which bears their cost and experiences 
their effects. 


W. H. MORELAND. 
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Art. 183—CO-OPERATIVE LABOUR IN ITALY. 


1. Manuale per le Co-operative di Produzione, Lavoro e 
Agricole. By Felix Manfredi. Lega Nazionale delle 
Co-operative: Milan, 1914. 

2. Co-operative Farming Societies in Italy. By Profs. 
Mami and Serpieri. International Institute of Agri- 
culture: Rome, 1913. 

3. An Irish Commune (Ralahine), adapted from the 
history by E. T. Craig. Dublin: Martin Lester, 1920. 

And other works. 


THE tentative efforts which were recently made in 
England towards the organisation of building and 
furnishing activities on a guild basis naturally suggest 
a search for precedents. The theory of collective labour 
has survived to us from the Middle Ages; and here and 
there in every country and in certain trades we find it 
still being put into practice in a greater or less degree. 
Perhaps the most definite instance is that of the Russian 
‘artels’ or self-governing workshops, in which a number 
of the poorer persons in agricultural districts combine 
their labour—particularly during the winter, when work 
on the land is at a standstill—for the manufacture and 
sale of small articles belonging to the category generally 
known as ‘ home industries.’ The same method has also 
been applied to dairying and to the extraction of tar for 
export. These ‘artels’ are clearly derived from the early 
Russian village commune or ‘mir, and thus have a 
definite and continuous line of descent from an earlier 
age of collectivism. Precedents of this kind, however, 
like the ‘fruitiéres’ of the Basque mountains and the 
‘positos’ or grain-banks of Spain and Portugal, which 
are said to trace their origin to the activities of the 
Emperor Justinian, and are cited by a certain school of 
historical economists, following Prof. Gide, as the proto- 
types of co-operation in its modern sense, must be 
handled very carefully. Investigation discloses the fact 
that they are distinctly survivals rather than sources, 
and that, under pressure of modern conditions, they are 
rapidly weakening and disappearing instead of crystallis- 
ing into new and fruitful forms of organisation. 

When we turn to what may be called deliberate efforts 
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in comparatively modern times to organise production 
on a collecdive basis, we have to admit that the results 
have been anything but encouraging. The most deter- 
mined attempts were those made in France in the first 
half of the 19th century. Under the influence of such 
men as Lassalle and Fourier, self-governing workshops 
of various kinds, of which the ‘lunetiers’ were probably 
the best known, sprang up in Paris and other French 
cities in considerable numbers. But, with the disappear- 
ance of the leading enthusiasts and the rapid growth of 
large-scale industrialism, their decay was almost as swift 
and complete as their birth ; and to-day, with the excep- 
tion of a few scattered remnants, hardly any trace of 
them remains. It is true that Godin’s celebrated ‘ fami- 
listére,’ the great iron foundry which perished only when 
Guise came under the fire of German guns, may be 
claimed by some as a monument to the possibilities of 
this type of association. But the Familistére, though it 
was unquestionably based on control by the workers, had 
nevertheless a large share of capitalism of a benevolent 
type in its constitution, and aS properly be referred to 
the category of profit-sharing institutions, with the 
benevolent intentions of the proprietors carried out 
more completely than is usual. 

The principles introduced in France by Lassalle had 
their reaction in England, where the Christian Socialist 
group, headed by Neale, Hughes, and Kingsley, en- 
deavoured to imitate their example. The resulting 
societies have a history less meteoric than those of 
France but hardly more successful. In spite ofthe 
valiant efforts of the Co-operative Productive Federation 
of Leicester, which still represents a certain number of 
them, the majority either collapsed or sold out to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society and other representatives 
of the organised consumer. The chief causes of this 
dissolution have been lack of discipline and difficulties 
in finding the necessary capital and markets. Viewing 
the situation as a whole, we may say that the workers 
have not proved the possibility of competing, with their 
own small capital, against the powerful organisation of 
modern factory plants and marketing agencies. 

The significance of the Italian combinations, to which 
we may now turn, lies in the fact that they are specially 
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designed to meet the existing conditions of industry. 
No attempt is made to eliminate capital orto create a 
new market. Tenders for definite work are accepted on 
the ordinary terms, and the collective feature is only 
introduced in such a way as to allow to the workers 
themselves the determination of the amount of work 
and remuneration to be allotted to each man. It is in 
fact simply an extension of the principle of direct labour, 
with which we are familiar in the methods of those who 
take contracts for such work as road-mending and certain 
building operations. 

In order to understand the appeal made by these 
societies in Italy, it is necessary to grasp the fact that in 
the northern parts of that country there is a very large 
reservoir of unskilled and semi-skilled labour, and un- 
employment reaches proportions unknown in most 
countries. So lately as 1910, the ordinary labourer could 
only count on an average of 95 working days in the 
year ; and for the remaining three-fourths of the period 
he had to subsist on the very low wages of those days. 
To a certain extent the problem has been solved by 
emigration to America, but in many parts of Northern 
Italy it is regarded with deep aversion, and of Romagna 
Preyer records that ‘the Romagnol does not emigrate.’ 
Accordingly we find that, in the troubled times from 
1850 onwards, the lot of the Italian labourer was a 
desperate one. The Italian Government and the local 
authorities seized the opportunity to kill two birds with 
one stone, by undertaking large works of reclamation, 
drainage of rivers, road and railway making, and so 
forth, which would relieve unemployment and cost little 
owing to the cheapness of labour. The execution of these 
undertakings was entrusted to contractors at a fixed 
price; and the profit made by these middlemen depended 
of course almost entirely on the extent to which they 
could victimise the gangs of labourers employed by them. 
This form of enterprise reached large proportions in the 
beginning of the eighties; and within a few years dis- 
content began to manifest itself among the workers. 
The first articulate sign of this discontent was the forma- 
tion of bodies similar in many ways to Trade Unions, 
under the name of ‘ Leghe di resistenza o miglioramento,’ 
the objects of which were (1) the raising of wages ; 
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(2) equal ‘distribution of work; (3) the fixing of a 
reasonable working day. The establishment of these 
Unions was followed immediately by prolonged and 
bitter strikes; and the efforts of the contractors to fill 
the places of the unionists with cheap and docile ‘ black- 
leg’ labour broke down in face of the remarkable 
solidarity of the workmen, backed up, it must be admitted, 
by a considerable display of violence. Finally, a number 
of contracts were indefinitely suspended, and the con- 
tractors showed reluctance to embark upon new work 
which they might not be able to carry out at a profit. 

It is at this point that we have to admire the 
behaviour of the Italian labour leaders. Instead of being 
content with merely destructive work and settling down 
to a series of strikes and lock-outs varied by rioting, 
they turned their minds to definite constructive organisa- 
tion, based on the theory that the contracts in question 
could be just as well carried out by themselves without 
the aid of an extortionate middleman. From this theory 
was born in 1883 the first co-operative labour society, the 
Co-operativa di Lavoro di Ravenna. The object of this 
society was to contract direct with the local authorities 
and the central government for the carrying-out of 
public works. In spite of many serious difficulties success 
was soon achieved, and the example was speedily followed 
by other Unions. There are now some 300 of these 
societies in Italy—mainly in the northern provinces— 
and they carry out between them, with the aid of local 
federations, work running into millions of pounds in a 
year. 

The organisation of these societies is simple. They 
are governed by three bodies: a general committee, 
elected from the body of the members and composed of 
workers only, which has charge of general matters of 
policy; a small supervisory committee, responsible 
directly to the general meeting of the members, which 
audits the accounts and sees to the proper keeping of 
the books and observance of the rules and by-laws of the 
society ; finally, a technical committee, which, generally 
speaking, consists only of an expert engineer and a 
secretary with legal training, to look after the taking of 
contracts, the distribution of work, and the fixing of 
wages and salaries. 
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When a piece of work is definitely undertaken, 
employment is given to the various members of the 
society in rotation. A maximum working day is fixed 
in such a way as to spread the work as far as possible 
while allowing a living wage. If there is more than 
enough work for the members, outside labour may be 
taken on. All wages, whether to members or non- 
members, must be at the rate fixed by the local Officio 
di Lavoro or Trades Council, and are paid weekly. The 
advantage of members over non-members, besides the 
fact that they have a prior claim to employment, lies in 
their right to share in the profits. These profits are put 
in the first place to the reserve fund for the purpose of 
building-up capital for new enterprises ; and any surplus 
remaining after this provision has been made is divided 
among the members in proportion both to the capital 
supplied by them (which as a rule is very small) and to 
the number of days’ work done. The individual society 
as a rule is composed entirely of members of one 
particular trade or branch of a trade—such as brick- 
layers, carpenters, brass-workers, etc.—and, for the 
purpose of carrying out a complete contract, a number 
of such societies representing allied trades are grouped 
together in a federation. The federation takes the 
contract itself, and then turns over each separate part 
of it to the appropriate federated society. Thus in 
Genoa we find a federation of Ligurian societies repre- 
senting some sixteen or seventeen different trades. 
During the early years of the war this federation 
undertook the building of a very large hospital to the 
orders of the municipal authorities; and the total 
amount finally expended upon the contract was the 
equivalent of 500,000/. at pre-war rates of exchange. 
The whole of this work was conducted by co-operative 
societies affiliated to the federation, from the excavation 
of the foundations to the erection of the electric light 
fittings, and the completed buildings are generally 
acknowledged to be thoroughly satisfactory and ex- 
ceedingly cheap. 


The two chief difficulties with which societies of this 
type were met at the outset were the maintenance of 
discipline and the provision of working capital sufficient 
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to finance undertakings which would keep all the 
members employed. The way in which discipline has 
been enforced throughout the movement is a source of 
amazement to those who hold the traditional idea of 
the Italian labourer as a volatile and explosive indi- 
vidualist. It must be remembered, however, that most 
of our ideas on this subject are drawn from the 
Neapolitan and Sicilian type of emigrant, while the 
pioneer work of these societies was done for the most 
part by the hard-headed and comparatively unemotional 
dweller in the northern plains. Furthermore, necessity, 
in her capacity as the mother of invention, has always 
proved the greatest foster-mother of the co-operative 
movement; and the labourers who formed these societies 
were always under the necessity of either bringing them 
to a successful issue or leaving the country. Even so, 
the fact that the danger was clearly realised and faced 
is easily seen by a reference to the rules of the early 
societies, which abound in signals of warning. Thus it 
is provided that immediate expulsion, with total loss of 
share-capital, shall be the fate of any members ‘che 
con parole sediziose insisteranno a voler mettere il 
disaccordo nella Societa, che daranno causa ad alterchi o 
disordini sul lavoro. And again we find in the pro- 
visions with regard to liquidation that, if at any time 
the number of members falls below twenty, the Society 
automatically ceases and the survivors divide the funds, 
whereas, if it dissolves ‘in causa di divergenze irrecon- 
ciliabili,’ the whole of the money goes to the Commune— 
a rule which must have a strong deterrent effect on the . 
schismatic. 

The actual division of the work is very carefully 
provided for. The men engaged on a job are arranged 
in sections of about twenty men; each section has a 
foreman who is nominated by the executive committee, 
the appointment being subject to ratification by the 
general meeting. These foremen, in addition to the 
ordinary day’s work, are charged with the supervision 
of their men and the preparation, checking, and payment 
of time-sheets. Each worker in the section contributes 
1 per cent. a day on his wages towards the remuneration 
of the foreman. Thus, if there are twenty men in a 
section, with an average of 30s. a week each, they would 
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pay about 34d. a week for this purpose, and the foreman 
would receive 36s. in all. 

A more formidable difficulty even than that of 
establishing discipline was the provision of adequate 
working capital for these societies. Even in cases of 
unskilled labour where no machinery or plant is required 
there is still the necessity of providing weekly wages for 
the workers who havejno other means of subsistence, 
and also of purchasing raw material of one kind or 
another. The share capital and reserves of newly-formed 
societies are hopelessly inadequate for this purpose ; and, 
although the State, from which a large number of the 
contracts are obtained, has made a considerable number 
of concessions in favour of the societies, its methods of 
payment are exceedingly slow and encumbered with 
even more than the usual amount of red tape. Efforts 
to raise money from private capitalists and ordinary 
banking firms naturally met with very little success, as 
their interests were radically opposed to those of the 
societies ; and, although a large measure of assistance 
was forthcoming from other co-operative institutions 
such as Signor Luzzatti’s banche popolari, Wollemborg’s 
casse rurali, and some of the distributive stores, this was 
quite inadequate to meet the case, and many of the 
earlier societies were seriously restricted in their 
operations by this cause. Even where credit was 
obtained, the rate of interest was never less than 6 per 
cent., more frequently it was 8 per cent., and even rose 
sometimes as high as 10 per cent., and this in days when 
the ordinary rate was not as a rule above 4 per cent. 
Efforts were made, both at Reggio Emilia and at Milan, 
to meet the situation by the establishment of local banks. 
But, owing to the political and sectarian cleavages which 
unfortunately mar the harmony of the Italian co-opera- 
tive movement, there has been little or no co-ordination 
between the co-operative credit societies. They have 
had no large central institution such as one would 
naturally expect to find; and the big sums of money 
which they take in as deposits, instead of flowing back 
into the productive side of the movement, are for the 
most part invested in Government Bonds or gilt-edged 
securities. Consequently the effect of these institutions 
was purely local. 
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A feeling soon sprang up that the societies which had 
obtained a certain degree of favour and legal concessions 
from the Government in return for the official contracts 
they undertook were entitled also to State support in 
regard to credit, pending the payment of their bills. 
Thus we find that the Congress of Reggio in 1905 asked 
for State advances, repayable by easy instalments at 4 per 
cent.; and later a group of prominent co-operators in 
the Parliament, headed by Luzzatti, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to inaugurate a State-aided central bank for 
co-operative societies. The scheme lapsed for some years, 
but in 1913 it was revived in a new shape with the 
establishment of the Instituto Nazionale di Credito per 
le Co-operative. This body is not directly controlled or 
financed by the State, but it has a public charter and 
administers Government grants, having representatives 
appointed by Government on its Board. The capital is 
provided mainly by the large public savings-banks 
(which are themselves non-profit-making bodies with 
State charter), together with a few of the biggest 
People’s Banks and the two central workers’ Insurance 
Societies. Advances are made to Labour Societies 
against the certificates issued to them by the public 
authorities whose contracts they take; and credit is 
also granted to consumers’ stores, farming and building 
societies. Special grants in aid of these loans are made 
by Government departments; and the rising power of 
the Socialist party, which is closely identified with the 
co-operative movement, has brought about an increase 
in the amounts so allocated. In this way the problem 
of the provision of working capital has been largely 
solved, while the exemption from certain taxes and 
a greater degree of freedom in tendering than is allowed 
to private companies has put these societies in a specially 
favoured position. 


The co-operative farming societies, alluded to above, 
have attracted even more attention in Europe than the 
purely labour societies ; and it is interesting to note that 
they were in their origin more or less a by-product of 
the societies we have been describing. The first contracts 
for direct labour which were undertaken were mainly for 
purposes in which unskilled labour or at least semi-skilled 
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work alone was required. The usual objects were drain- 
age, road-making, irrigation, levelling, and similar works 
of reclamation or reconstruction. The greater part of 
this work was provided by the authorities, with the 
dual purpose of finding employment for large bodies 
of poor and discontented labourers and of carrying out, 
at a small cost, necessary improvements which would 
later bring inalarge national return. Naturally enough, 
the amount of work of this kind which was available 
gradually diminished, and the less-skilled members of 
the societies found themselves once more threatened 
with unemployment. As most of them were in the first 
place drawn from the rural population and had a certain 
amount of familiarity with agricultural methods, their 
tendency was to look to the land to provide an alternative 
means of support when other work was not available. 
Consequently we find the same societies which took con- 
tracts for labour also renting land from public bodies 
and landed proprietors, to the exclusion of the prevailing 
middleman tenant, and using this land to give agricultural 
work to their unemployed members. It was no later 
than 1887 that the first co-operative labour society, which 
was itself founded at Ravenna in 1883, took up land in 
this way and started farming on a small scale. The 
example was speedily followed by others; and of the 
considerable number of co-operative farms now to be 
found in Emilia practically all had their origin in, and 
are now closely connected with, the Co-operativa di 
Produzione e Lavoro. 

The example thus set was imitated by the small 
tenant farmers (colont) and purely agricultural labourers 
who had no connexion with the socialist workers with 
whom we have been dealing so far. Thus it is that in. 
the domain of collective farming, as in other branches of 
co-operation in Italy, we find the familiar semi-political, 
semi-religious cleavage between the ‘Socialist’ and the 
‘Catholic’ type of society—a division reminiscent of the 
conditions existing before the war in the co-operative 
movement of Belgium. The part played by the two 
divergent bodies of doctrine is illustrated by the existence 
of two types of farming societies known respectively as 
the ‘ affitanze a conduzione divisa ’ and those ‘ a conduzione 
collettiva.’. In each type the land, which may consist of 
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one large farm or a number of smaller ones, is rented 
direct from the owner by a group of workers organised 
in a co-operative society. The difference consists in the 
manner in which this land is afterwards administered. 
In the collective type, which corresponds to the socialist 
ideal, the land is worked in common under the guidance 
of a foreman or expert technical manager; the produce 
is sold on behalf of the society ; and the proceeds, after 
payment of rent and provision for reserve fund, are 
divided among the members in proportion to the number 
of days worked byeach. In the Catholic type, where the 
sanctity of individual property is upheld and any experi- 
ments in communism are deprecated, the land is parcelled 
out among individuals, and the collective element is con- 
fined to bargaining over the rent and to a certain amount 
of combined purchase and sale. 

The collective type obviously suits those districts 
where the primary object is to provide occasional employ- 
ment for unskilled labours, while the Catholic is more 
adapted to the population which aspires to live entirely 
by farming and has a natural desire for fixity of tenure. 
Accordingly we find that one type predominates among 
the semi-industrial population of the North, the other in 
the more backward districts of the Sonth. But this 
general statement must not be accepted without qualifica- 
tion ; in practice there has been a disinclination on the 
part even of the labourers, except in the best-disciplined 
districts, to accept the full measure of communism ; and 
considerable compromises have been made by the Socialist 
leaders for the sake of expediency. In general it may 
be said that the number of farms where the collective 
system is worked in its entirety is comparatively small; 
but the results attained by them in recent years have 
been so striking that it is probable that they will shortly 
come to predominate over the other type. 

So many descriptions have been given of the detailed 
workings of these societies that it is unnecessary to go 
into the matter at greater length. But it is of particular 
interest to note that, just as the methods of the labour 
societies are being paralleled by the new guilds in in- 
dustrial England, so there is a movement in Ireland to 
adapt to the peculiar needs of that country the lesson of 
Italy’s co-operative farming societies. The newly-founded 
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National Land Bank is partially modelled on the lines 
of the Instituto Nazionale, and is rapidly bringing into 
existence local societies which will take up land on one 
or other of the two methods described above. There are, 
of course, certain outstanding differences between the 
conditions in the two countries. The Irishman, as his 
history has clearly indicated, has a passion for the actual 
ownership of land which is as yet unknown in Italy; 
and, as a consequence, the co-operative farming societies 
will seek to buy and not to rent estates. For the same 
reason collectivism in the actual farming of the land will 
be a new and delicate experiment; and this type of 
society is likely to be rare at the outset. Yet it is worthy 
of note that the first successful instance of actual collective 
farming, to which many of the Italian leaders point as 
their most encouraging precedent, was that carried out 
nearly a hundred years ago on the Vandeleur estate at 
Ralahine, in the most disturbed district of County Clare. 

Those who take a gloomy view of the present state 
of Ireland, and find it impossible to believe that an 
experiment in economic reconstruction can succeed in 
the midst of political turmoil, may find matter of good 
augury in the fact that the original account of this 
experiment, now many years out of print, has just 
been republished in Dublin, under the title of ‘ An Irish 
Commune, and given a warm welcome. Simultaneously 
a practical attempt is being made to revive the spirit 
of Ralahine, and there is every hope that it may 
succeed. There can be no doubt that the establishment 
of a number of co-operative communities on these lines 
would do more than any other single measure to allay 
the land agitation, which is once more raging, and to 
solve the vexed problem of the relations, social as well 
as economic, between the employing farmer and the 
landless labourer. England, no doubt, is less keenly 
interested in these particular questions, but she has her 
own difficulties to face; and it may well be that a 
thorough investigation of the practical working of the 
guild system in Italy, carried out by leaders of the Eng- 
lish Labour party, would indicate the way of approach 
to a better and more harmonious social order. 


LIONEL SMITH-GORDON. 
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